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Mozambique  mourns  a great  leader 


By  Zouera  Youssoufou 
Nummo  News 

On  Sunday  October  19,  1986,  the  president  of  Mozam- 
bique, Samora  Machel,  died  in  a plane  crash  as  he  was 
returning  from  a visit  in  Zambia. 

Long  before  Mozambique  was  a free  country,  Machel  and 
Eduardo  Mondlane  formed  a liberation  movement,  Frelimo, 
against  Portugal.  When  Mondlane  was  killed,  Machel  took 
over.  He  was  so  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom  that  he 
actually  fought  in  the  battlefields  himself.  His  efforts  were 
rewarded  in  1975  when  Mozambique  finally  gained  its  in- 
dependence. When  the  country  became  independent,  the 
Portuguese  had  taken  over  the  country  so  much  that  even 
the  shoe-shiners  were  Portuguese.  Blacks  were  not  allow- 
ed to  do  anything  at  all.  They  could  not  operate  elevators, 
drive,  or  have  any  kind  of  job  that  would  allow  them  to  take 
care  of  the  country  when  it  became  independent.  Even  to- 
day, Maputo,  the  capital  which  is  a very  modern  city,  is  not 
used  entirely  because  blacks  do  not  know  how  to  operate 
much  of  the  machinery. 

Samora  Machel  was  very  supportive  of  other  oppressed 
countries.  When  Mozambique  became  a free  country, 
Machel  took  some  sanctions  against  Ian  Smith,  who  was 
the  leader  of  Rhodesia,  the  country  now  known  as 
Zimbabwe. 

Another  view  of  an 
infamous  event 

By  James  Oduor 
Nummo  News 

The  violence  began  October  28,  when  Yancey  Robinson 
and  nine  others  received  injuries  in  the  riot  at  the  Southwest 
Residential  Area.  It  began  as  a celebration  involving  Mets 
fans  and  became  a racial  riot. 

In  the  beginning,  students  were  outside  partying.  Approx- 
imately nine  Black  students  were  standing  apart  from  the 
comparably  larger  number  of  white  students,  who  were  con- 
gregated by  the  pyramids.  Allegedly  a white  student  ap- 
proached a Black  student  and  asked  if  he  was  a Mets  fan. 
When  he  answered  affirmatively,  the  white  student  respond- 
ed by  shoving  him  and  the  fighting  began.  Other  white 
students  joined  the  fight  and  soon  the  Black  students  realiz- 
ed that  they  were  considerably  outnumbered.  They  manag- 
ed to  escape,  but  Yancey  Robinson  was  not  so  fortunate. 

Robinson  was  returning  from  a study  session  with  friends 
in  the  Dukeroom,  located  in  the  Student  Union  Building. 
He  went  to  the  scene  to  see  what  was  happening.  He  was 
mistaken  for  another  Black  student,  beaten,  and  knocked 
unconscious.  It  was  only  when  someone  realized  that  they 
had  the  wrong  person  that  the  beating  ended  and  the  police 
responded.  The  police  were  are  the  scene  yet  it  took  them 
50  seconds  to  react.  The  delayed  response  of  the  police 
questions  whether  they  acted  responsibly  and  if  they  are 
able  to  protect  and  guard  students'  rights.  These  controver- 
sial actions  of  the  campus  law  enforcement  made  many 
Third  World  students  fear  for  their  safety. 

As  a result  of  the  incident,  an  emergency  meeting  was 
held  for  Third  World  students,  October  30,  at  Mahar 
Auditorium.  At  the  meeting,  Chancellor  Joseph  P.  Duffy  and 
Philip  Cavanaugh,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Safety,  ad- 
dressed approximately  three  hundred  students.  All  ques- 
tions were  responded  to  diplomatically,  but  none  were 


Robert  Mugabe,  who  was  recently  on  the  UMass  cam- 
pus to  receive  an  honorary  degree,  was  very  much  sup- 
ported by  Machel.  When  Mozambique  became  independent 
in  1975,  Mugabe  went  to  live  there.  He  struggled  for  the 
freedom  of  Zimbabwe  from  Mozambique.  Zimbabwe  final- 
ly became  independent  in  1980. 

Machel  was  very  outspoken  about  his  disapproval  of  the 
racist  regime  of  South  Africa.  He  imposed  sanctions  on 
Botha's  reprehensible  regime  at  the  risking  his  own  coun- 
try's econonmy.  He  refused  to  let  South  Africa  use  Mozam- 
bique's ports  during  sanctions  the  country  received. 

During  an  interview  with  United  Nations  Ambassador 
Oumarou  Youssoufou,  who  was  at  a memorial  service  for 
President  Machel  in  Harlem,  he  said  that  Samora  Machel 
was  assassinated  by  the  South  African  government.  The 
plane  crashed  into  a mountain  after  being  misled  by  a beam 
that  made  it  look  like  the  plane  was  going  to  land  at  the 
Maputo  Airport.  Ambassador  Youssoufou  believes  that  the 
South  African  government  was  responsible  for  deceiving 
the  plane.  He  and  others,  including  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson, 
are  convinced  so  because  Renamo,  which  was  a right-wing 
opposition  to  Machel  created  by  the  racist  regime  of  Ian 
Smith,  is  now  being  supported  (trained  and  armed)  by  South 
Africa.  Now  that  Rhodesia  no  longer  exists,  South  Africa 
is  replacing  it  in  it’s  opposition. 

Mozambique  is  far  from  being  a poor  country.  In  fact,  it 


answered  satisfactorily  enough  for  the  students.  Conse- 
quently a march  was  organized  on  Friday,  October  31st. 
This  march  was  a way  for  students  to  show  their  concern 
about  the  riot,  and  the  negligence  of  the  police.  In  numbers 
near  two  hundred,  these  students  marched  from  the  New 
Africa  House  to  Whitmore  around  10  a.m.,  in  an  attempt 
to  get  a statement  from  Chancellor  Duffy.  The  group  was 
successful  in  the  attempt  to  have  Chancellor  Duffy  address 
the  crowd.  The  rallying  students  were  also  successful  in 
making  people  aware  that  such  incidents  will  not  go  unnotic- 


is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  natural  resources  — 
precious  minerals  like  diamonds,  tantalium,  and  coal.  It  also 
has  a lot  of  agricultural  potential.  Mozabique  is  the  number 
one  exporter  in  cashew  nuts.  The  country  also  has  a very 
rich  sea.  So  the  county  is  by  no  means  a poor  country,  but 
because  of  instability,  the  econonmy  is  not  in  very  good 
shape. 

When  Machel  died,  he  was  inviting  private  investors  to 
the  country  because  the  socialist  politics  were  failing 
economically.  He  was  coming  from  Zambia,  having  talked 
with  people  there  about  uniting  their  economies. 

The  plane  erased  at  approximately  9:30  on  the  19th,  but 
the  South  African  government  did  not  make  any  an- 
nouncements until  twelve  hours  later  to  the  world  or  to 
Mozambique.  When  the  South  Africans  reached  the  wreck, 
they  found  many  victims  of  the  crash  alive  for  four  hours 
according  to  testimony  of  the  villagers.  But  the  South 
Africans  simply  let  the  victims  bleed  to  death.  Apparently 
the  reports  that  Machel  died  on  the  spot  and  that  his  face 
was  so  badly  damaged  that  he  could  not  be  identified  are 
false. 

Africa  has  just  suffered  a huge  loss.  South  Africa 
especially  has  lost  one  of  its  most  prominent  freedom 
fighters.  Samora  Machel  was  an  outstanding  leader  for  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  Southern  Africa.  Machel  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  forgotten  soon. 


ed  They  cannot  be  swept  under  the  rug  by  the 
administration. 

Maybe  the  sequence  of  events  has  not  helped  to 
eradicate  racism,  but  they  had  made  people  aware  that 
racism  does  exist  on  this  campus.  The  rally  also  showed 
that  violent  racism  can  not  and  will  not  be  tolerated  by  Third 
World  Students.  Negligence  by  the  police  and  other  cam- 
pus security  must  not  continue  and  the  Third  World  students 
on  campus  should  not  let  their  lack  of  law  enforcement  go 
unnoticed. 


We  welcome 
you  to  Nummo 

By  PATRICIA  ODUOR 
Nummo  News 

Nummo  News  was  not  built  in  a day.  Many  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  fought  aganst  tremendous  obstacles, 
they  fought  and  eventually  overcame  them.  Now  it  is  our 
responsibility  never  to  forget  this  struggle. 

The  struggle  began  in  1974  when  a Black  organization, 


called  CORE,  initiated  an  investigation  of  the  existing  white 
media  organizations  on  campus.  CORE  discovered  that 
tnese  organizations  were  functioning  without  any  Black 
students  on  their  staffs.  As  a result  of  their  findings,  CORE 
organized  a protest  and  a sit-in  at  the  Collegian.  Rudy 
Jones  became  the  first  Black  Affairs  Editor  at  the  Collegian. 
And  Vangie  Brookfield  became  the  Assistant  Black  Affairs 
Editor. 

The  following  year,  Sherwood  Thompson  along  with 
Assistant  Black  Affairs  Editors  Cal  Whitworth  and  Sandra 
Jackson  worked  hard  to  bring  significant  local,  national 
and  international  news.  These  students  were  inspired  by 
one  of  their  teachers,  Ms.  Shirly  DuBois,  who  said,  "power 
is  something  you  execute.” 

But,  as  Rudy  Jones  stated  in  an  interview,  the  Third 
World  students  "wanted  to  have  newspaper  independent 
of  the  Collegian ."  in  which  they  controlled  "the  editorial 
content  of  the  paper.”  The  idea  of  creating  a newspaper 
to  represent  the  Third  World  community  was  "hailed  as 


an  excellent  move  in  terms  of  providing  a voice  for  their 
concern,"  according  to  Sherwood  Thompson.  Thompson 
also  recollected  that  the  newspaper  received  "a  lot  of  sup- 
port from  the  Third  World  community." 

The  inspiration,  the  determination,  and  the  demand  all 
contributed  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  Nummo 
News.  "Nummo,”  a Swahili  word  meaning  the  magic 
power  of  the  spoken  and  written  word,  was  appropriately 
chosen  as  the  name  of  the  newspaper;  the  first  Black  stu- 
dent newspaper  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Nummo  signifies  the  voice  of  the  Third  World  communi- 
ty. Its  future  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  every  concerned 
Third  World  student.  Nummo  needs  responsible  persons 
to  help  ensure  that  the  voice  of  the  Third  World  community 
never  ceases  to  be  heard. 

Our  meetings  are  held  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  at 
5 p.m.,  in  103  New  Africa  House.  All  information  and  ar- 
ticles are  welcomed.  Please  participate  and  show  your 
support  for  Nummo  News. 
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A far  cry 


By  GISELLE  ANDRADE 
Nummo  News 


Monday,  October  27,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  either  celebrating  the  victory  of 
the  New  York  Mets  or  agonizing  over  the 
defeat  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  a needless 
event  occurred  that  changed  the  view  of 
racism  on  this  campus. 

All  ears  by  this  time  have  heard  at  least 
several  times  what  happened.  But  why  it 
happened  is  still  questionable 

Was  it  actually  a racial  incident  or 
mistaken  identity?  In  this  modern  day  and 
age,  twenty  years  after  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  can  such  a violent  act  of  pre- 
judism  occur?  Sadly  enougn,  yes. 

The  incident  that  occurred  left  many  peo- 
ple questioning,  could  it  happen  to  me?  It 
left  many  fearful.  The  mutual  respect  we 
have  established  has  suddenly  crumbled 
around  us.  Why  must  we  be  forced  to  con- 
stantly look  over  our  shoulder  and  never 

walk  alone  after  sundown?  We  are  students 
here  at  the  university,  so  why  can’t  we  go 


wherever  and  whenever  we  want? 


Unfortunately  our  safety  is  threatened. 
When  this  incident  occurred,  where  were  the 
police?  They  were  standing  in  the  midst, 
observing  what  was  happening.  How  can 
these  police  officers  call  themselves  peace- 
keepers? The  entire  incident  could  have 
been  stopped  from  the  beginning,  not  after 
Yancey  Robinson  had  been  beaten  for  a 
minute.  That  single  minute  left  him  so  bad- 
ly beaten  that  two  weeks  later  he  is  still  on 
crutches.  It  never  should  have  happened. 


Anyone  who  claims  that  the  incident  was 
not  triggered  as  a racist  attack,  I can  just  ask 
him/her  to  look  at  the  facts.  It  wasn't  just 
Mets  fans  against  Red  Sox  fans.  Every  Black 
person  on  this  campus  is  not  a Mets  fan.  The 
World  Series  was  just  the  excuse.  If  an  in- 
nocent bystander  is  allowed  to  be  physical- 
ly abused  because  of  his  skin  color  I can  on- 
ly shake  my  head  in  disbelief.  What  kind  of 
campus  is  this  that  a person  is  looked  down 
upon  because  he  is  a different  color.  We  are 
all  of  the  same  race,  the  Human  Race.  For 
God's  sake,  let's  start  acting  like  human 
beings. 


By  THOMAS  SIGUAKE  MAMBANDO 
Nummo  News 

In  the  wake  of  the  trigntening  events 
which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
World  Series  game,  Black  students 
vehemently  shook  our  fists  and  shouted 
against  the  injustices  of  racism  on  our  cam- 
pus and  the  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Two  days  later,  Black 
students  assembled  in  Mahar  Auditorium  to 
engage  in  a question  and  answer  forum  with 
Chancellor  Duffy  and  Assistant  Director  of 
Public  Safety,  Philip  Cavanaugh.  White 
students  were  asked  to  leave  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  event  a "family  affair"  and  to  show 
our  unity. 

The  events  which  took  place  that  night  in 
Mahar  were  a far  cry  from  unity,  to  many 
they  were  indicative  of  the  lack  of  organiza- 
tion and  chaos  which  characterize  the  Black 
community.  Instead  of  adhering  to  a set 
agenda  and  engaging  the  Chancellor  and 
his  cohorts  in  constructive,  insightful  debate 
showing  true  diplomacy  and  tact,  we  set 
about  making  a shameful  farce  of  the  forum 
with  semi-literate  street-comer  cackling  and 
bickering.  It  made  us  appear  as  angry 
children  making  demands  to  a condescen- 
ding white  elder.  After  Chancellor  Duffy  had 
left,  the  situation  got  no  better.  In  the  place 
of  offering  resolutions  among  ourselves,  we 
again  set  about  cackling  meaninglessly  and 


to  little  end.  Indeed,  we  needed  no  whites 
to  thwart  our  goals  — we  did  this  ourselves. 

Not  to  say  that  nothing  of  value  occurred. 
After  most  of  the  original  crowd  had  left  and 
all  but  deserted  the  auditoruium  the 
dedicated  remnants  decided  upon  a rally.  An 
even  smaller  number  of  the  group  sat  about 
drafting  plans  to  make  it  a reality.  It  did 
become  a reality  — the  very  next  day.  Once 
again  the  Chancellor  appeared  (for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  media  image)  to 
meet  the  questions  of  the  assembled  crowd. 
Again,  little  that  was  constructive  occurred, 
individuals  got  a chance  to  display  dramatics 
before  their  peers.  Then,  everyone  dispers- 
ed to  go  about  their  separate  ways. 

So,  exactly  what  was  done  about  the  in- 
cident? What  are  we  doing  to  help  insure 
that  such  an  incident  will  never  occur?  What 
are  we  doing  on  a collective  basis  to  promote 
our  safety?  What  did  we  learn  from  the  rally- 
ing process,  the  confrontation  with  the 
Chancellor,  the  whole  affair?  Are  we  look- 
ing at  our  environment  and  how  we  fit  into 
it?  Are  we  looking  into  ourselves,  how  we 
relate  therein? 

These  are  the  questions  we  need  to  ad- 
dress. If  we  have  no  answers  to  any  of  them, 
if  we  have  no  desire  to  find  the  answers  — 
then  we  have  learned  nothing  from  the 
events  that  have  occurred.  If  this  is  so,  we 
are  in  dire  trouble. 


An  urgent  request 


By  SHERWOOD  THOMPSON 
Nummo  News 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  impact  the  mass  media  has 
an  our  daily  lives.  Most  importantly,  you  are  familiar  with 
the  power  daily  newspapers  have  on  the  way  people  think 
and  the  direction  on  life  they  decide  to  follow.  The  manner 
in  which  newspapers  report  events  and  the  way  these 
events  become  interpreted  are  often  determined  by  the 
reports  that  columnists  write.  Someone  once  said,  and 
rightfully  so,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to  those 
who  own  it.  If  this  is  true,  then  those  who  control  the  press 
and  determine  what  events  appear  in  newspapers,  they 
become  the  pawnbrokers  and  the  thought  patrol  of  our 
existence. 

First  of  all,  Nummo  News,  a Black  and  Third  World 
newspaper,  is  making  its  twelfth  year  of  operation.  With  this 
historical  landmark,  it  becomes  imperative  that  students 
take  an  active  role  in  the  survival  of  this  publication.  Em- 
phatically, your  support,  talents,  writing  skills;  and  positive 
attention  to  this  newspaper  are  vital.  You,  the  Third  World 
students,  own  Nummo  News,  and  you  can  make  a dif- 
ference by  working  for  and  supporting  it.  As  a means  of 


communications,  Nummo  News  reflects  both  the  events  and 
the  highlights  of  the  achievements  of  not  only  you,  but  also 
your  organizations.  What  is  missing  right  now  is  you. 

Most  importantly,  Nummo  News  is  looking  for  trained 
minds  in  the  fields  of  editing,  graphics,  lay-out  design, 
photography,  production,  and  typesetting.  Training  is 
available  to  those  who  are  willing  to  learn  a skill  in 
newspaper  production.  Emphasizing  the  importance  of 
working  with  Nummo  News  and  asking  for  your  help  in  the 
production  of  the  newspaper  is  critical  to  the  survival  of  this 
publication.  In  addition,  the  experience  that  you  can  gain 
from  working  with  Nummo  News  will  carry  over  into  your 
personal  life.  It  will  also  be  the  kind  of  experience  that  will 
compliment  you  and  make  you  more  marketable  when  you 
compete  for  jobs  after  graduation.  As  a whole,  your  con- 
tribution will  serve  as  a shining,  example  of  your  commit- 
ment, dedication  and  seriousness  to  excellence  and 
scholarship,  while  simultaneously  providing  the  energy  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  Nummo  News  alive. 

Welcome  then,  to  the  staff  of  Nummo  News  and  become 
a link  in  the  chain  of  history.  The  entire  community,  here, 
needs  your  support.  For  additional  information  call  545-2517 
or  come  by  the  first  floor  of  the  New  Africa  House  from  9-5 
Monday  - Friday. 


Third  World  Organizational  Night,  A successful  event 


By  Patricia  Oduor 


Third  World  Organizational  Night  was  an  Educational  Event 

The  Second  Annual  Third  World  Organizational  Night  was 
held  November  5,  1986.  The  event,  sponsored  by  the 
Gentlemen  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma,  was  hosted  by  Charles  Shef- 
field. It  featured  fourteen  speakers  representing  various 
Third  World  organizations. 

Roscoe  Robinson  was  the  first  speaker.  He  spoke  about 
the  different  multi-cultural  centers  on  the  UMass  campus 
including  the  Malcolm  X Center,  the  Northeast  Cultural 
Center,  and  the  Anaquana  Center. 

The  next  speaker  was  David  Moore,  speaking  for  a pro- 
spective organiation  called  the  Black  Student  Union.  This 
organization,  if  successful,  would  "get  unity  on  this  cam- 
pus", said  Mr.  Moore.  It  would  provide  a "relaxed  at- 
mosphere" where  students  could  get  to  know  each  other. 

Hollis  Cotton  spoke  next  providing  a presentation  on 
Drum  magazine.  According  to  Cotton,  Drum  was  founded 
in  1 972  because  of  Black  students’  "concern  about  no  form 
of  media  expression".  Since  then  it  has  become  the 
"number  one  college  magazine  in  the  country",  stated 
Cotton. 

Following  Mr.  Cotton  was  Patricia  Odour,  an  Editor  of 
Nummo  News.  She  recounted  a brief  history  of  Nummo 
focusing  on  'the  struggle"  which  began  in  1974  and  even- 
tually led  to  the  establishment  of  the  newspaper  in  1975. 
Ms.  Odour  called  upon  all  Third  World  students  to  support 
Nummo  and  help  "ensure  that  the  voice  of  the  Third  World 
community  never  ceases  to  be  heard." 

The  President  of  Afrik-Am  subsequently  spoke.  Karl 
McLaurin  told  the  audience  that  Afrik-Am  is  the  oldest  Third 
World  organization  at  UMass.  He  described  the  group  as 
an  "academic-oriented  group." 


The  host,  Charles  Sheffield,  introduced  himself  ps  the 
speaker  representing  the  National  Society  of  Black 
Engineers.  The  NSBE  is  most  prominent  for  its  Job  Fair 
which  they  hold  each  year.  During  the  Job  Fair,  companies 
come  and  recruit  students  for  summer  employment. 

Talbert  Swan,  the  President  of  lota  Phi  Theta,  delivered 
an  informative  presentation  on  his  fraternity,  lota  Phi  Theta 
was  founded  in  1963  at  Morgan  State  University  in  Maryland 
by  a group  of  men  who  believed  that  a "man  cannot  exist 
within  complete  isolation."  The  fraternity  was  officially  in- 
corporated in  1968.  Mr.  Swan  said  that  lota  Phi  Theta  is 
"one  of  the  youngest  and  fastest  growing  fraternities." 

Al  Valdez  spoke  for  two  groups,  both  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  First  he  spoke  about  Ahora.  It  originated  in  the 
early  1970's,  the  same  time  most  of  the  Third  World 
organizations  were  formed.  It  serves  to  network  with  other 
organizations  as  well  as  to  inform  Latino  students.  Concepto 
Latino  was  the  other  organization  that  Mr.  Valdez 
represented.  This  group  works  with  the  Black  Mass  Com- 
munications Project  to  provide  Latino  music  and  news. 

John  Ruddock  also  represented  two  organizations.  First 
he  gave  a brief  history  of  the  Office  of  Third  Wolrd  Affairs 
which  was  established  in  1976  so  "students  of  color  (could) 
nave  an  institutional  advocate"  to  enhance  and  protect  their 
interests.  Ruddock  told  about  the  many  operations  that  the 
OTWA  participates  in,  including  the  Black  History  Month 
and  being  the  original  organizer  of  Black  History  Month  and 
being  the  original  organizer  of  the  Third  World 
Organizatonal  night.  Next,  Ruddock  spoke  about  the  Third 
World  Caucus.  The  Third  World  Causcus  came  into  ex- 
istence in  1973  from,  as  Ruddock  stated,  a need  of  Black 
students  "to  organize  adequate  representation  in  the  SGA". 
Since  its  founding,  the  Third  World  Caucus  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  univeristy’s  decision  to  divest  South 


African  stocks.  It  also  participated  in  the  red-ribbon  cam- 
paign with  the  Office  of  Third  World  Affairs. 

The  next  presentation  was  given  by  Dawn  James  from 
the  Diamond  Court  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi.  Ms.  James  explain- 
ed how  a woman  can  progress  from  Scroller's  Court  to 
Sweetheart  Court  by  helping  to  make  sure  her  brother  goes 
over.  After  being  on  probation  for  a year,  a woman  will  then 
become  a member  of  the  Diamond  Court.  The  women  of 
the  Diamond  Court  help  the  brothers  with  community 
events. 

Dwayne  Warren  spoke  afterwards  for  Kappa  Alpha  Psi. 
It  was  founded  in  191 1 at  Indiana  University  According  to 
Warren  it  was  the  first  Black  fraternity  to  be  started. 

Following  Warren  was  Jennifer  Smith  who  was  a 
representative  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Sorority.  The  sorority  has 
a national  membership  of  approximately  one-hundred  thou- 
sand women.  It  was  founded  in  1908  at  Howard  University 
and  is  the  "oldest  college-based  sorority  organization  by 
women,"  said  Ms.  Smith. 

Cynthia  Jones  was  the  representative  of  the  Dove  Court 
of  Phi  Beta  Sigma.  The  Dove  Court  serves  as  the  auxiliary 
organization  to  the  fraternity  "contributing  ideas,  input,  and 
understanding,"  stated  Jones,  "from  a women's  perspec- 
tive." 

The  event  concluded  with  a video  presentation  from  the 
Gentlemen  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma.  The  video  featured  fraterni- 
ty members  A.  Anthony  Gee,  Roscoe  Robinson,  Al  Valdez, 
Charles  Sheffield  and  Jay  Dowdy.  They  were  seen  in 
BMW's,  exercising,  dancing,  relaxing,  etc.  They  noted  the 
outspoken  qualities  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma,  "Phi  Beta  fosters 
perfection."  Other  information  about  the  fraternity  was  pro- 
vided. Thus  ended  the  Second  Annual  Third  World 
Organizational  Night,  an  informative  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing function. 
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Hear  the  beat 
of  the  Drum 

By  KEVIN  -SIB"  SIBLEY 
Nummo  News 

Since  1969.  Drum  magazine  has  been 
published  annually  on  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  campus.  Colum- 
bia's School  of  Journalism  has  awarded 
Drum  their  "Arts  and  Literature' 'award  from 
1981  to  1983.  Beating  out  all  other 
magazines  nation-wide  in  this  category.  A 


teat  to  proua  or. 

Now  Drum  is  an  endangered  species.  Due 
to  various  misconceptions  of  the  magazine, 
funding  has  been  stripped  to  nothing  The 
misconception  being  "Drum  is  a class,  why 
should  it  get  funded.”  This  is  not  so.  Drum 
is  not  a class.  It  cannot  be  produced  within 
the  walls  of  a regular  classroom,  contrary  to 
popular  belief.  It  that  was  the  case,  wouldn't 
everyone  publish  a bi-annual  journal  for  their 
class? 

Ideas  and  talents  may  evolve  from  the 
classroom.  Constructive  ideas  are  taken 
even  further  The  magazine  itself  is  a 
separate  entity.  Through  the  staff  of  Drum 


magazine  aspiration,  dreams  and  ideals  are 
put  to  print.  Issues,  pertinent  to  our  (the 
Third  World  Community)  lives,  are  conceiv- 
ed and  produced  by  Drum. 

Without  it.  a large  piece  of  our  history  is 
taken  and  destroyed. 

Our  younger  brother  and  sisters  will  never 
know  of  the  experience  of  the  Drum.  For  it 
will  become  just  another  lost  Third  World 
cause  lost  in  the  annals  of  time. 

Please  help  us  to  continue  the  struggle  for 
Drum.  Drum  is  our  magazine  and  should  not 
be  extracted  from  us  or  neglectd  by  us.  It 
is  a heritage  we  have  always  in  the  past  and 
will  always  be  very  proud  of. 


If  you  have  any  questions,  comments  or 
editorials  to  submit,  please  feel  free  to 
do  so.  Thank  You. 

Nummo  News 
103  New  Africa  House 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
tel.  no.  545-0061 


One  of  the  art  forms  they 
took  from  us  when  we 
came  to  this  strange  land 
was  the  drum . Here  in 
Amherst  we  got  our  DRUM 
back  after  great  struggle 
17  years  ago . We  are 
learning  how  to  remember 
the  Correct  rhythms  and 
we’ve  got  it  right  now . 
Check  us  out  and  let  us 
know  if  you  hear  us  for 
we  are  constantly  in 
danger  of  again  losing 
our  drum . 

Nelson  Stevens 


0 
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Stephen  Newby  young 
talent  at  its  finest 


By  GABRIELLE  A.  BRANCH 
Nummo  News 

Be  Still  and  Know  was  a successful 
musical  about  a typical  church  service  in  a 
northern  black  church.  As  a result  of  this 
success,  its’  composer  Stephen  Newby, 
would  be  considered  by  some  critics  as  an 
established  musician.  But  Stephen  feels  that 
what  he  has  is  not  only  a talent,  but  a gift 
from  God.  , . 

At  25  he  doesn’t  have  a long  journey  to 
become  an  established  musician.  Stephen 
Newby’s  musical  career  began  in  Detroit  at 
the  age  of  8.  While  fooling  around  on  his 
grandmother’s  piano,  his  parents  saw  poten- 
tial in  a possible  musical  future.  Thus,  they 
recruited  Kenneth  Meyer  to  nourish  their 
son's  piano  knowledge.  Mr.  Meyer  was  and 
still  is  a respectable  gospel  pianist  in  Detroit. 

After  years  of  intense  piano  training, 
Stephen  finally  made  his  musical  debut  on 
Youth  Sunday,  12  years  ago  in  his  father  s 
church.  That  inspiring  event  helped  expand 
Stephen’s  love  for  music  into  different 
directions. 

He  began  to  play  trombone,  bass,  flute, 
and  formed  his  own  band  in  senior  year  of 
high  school.  He  was  named  Outstanding  In- 
strumentalist of  Senior  class  by  submitting 
a song  to  a local  contest  for  musicians. 

Besides  Christian  music,  Stephen  loved 
to  play  jazz.  But  as  a result  of  not  allowing 
that  type  of  music  into  his  home,  Stephen 
and  his  band  would  sneak  to  jazz  nightclubs 
to  listen  and  learn  from  the  people  that 
played  there. 

After  graduating  from  Community  College, 
Stephen  Newby  went  on  to  Madonna  Col- 
lege to  continue  his  serious  study  in  music. 
There,  he  started  studying  the  classics  and 
also  continued  with  flute  playing. 

In  Spring  of  1985,  he  graduated  with  a 
performance  degree  in  flute  and  vocal  music 
education  degree  and  also  decided  to  attend 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  to  complete 
his  masters. 


do  Still  and  Know  was  Stephen  Newby’s 
biggest  project.  He  felt  that  it  was  a process 
that  put  the  musical  together.  It  all  began 
when  he  "felTthe  need  to  inform  the  cam- 
pus about  God."  He  also  believes  that  he 
is  in  this  point  of  his  life  where  he  "writes 
pieces  which  are  political,  very  strong  social- 
ly, theologically,  and  religiously.” 

It  was  through  that  religious  aspect  that 
Be  Still  and  Know  came  to  be.  The  theme 
song  was  adopted  from  a Methodist  Church 
right  here  in  Amherst. 

According  to  Newby,  "The  music  was 
given.  It  was  already  there  and  I was  just  a 
vessel.” 

"My  soul  is  satisfied,”  said  Newby  about 
the  finished  product.  "When  God  speakes, 
people  listen.” 

Newby  felt  Be  Still  and  Know  was  a suc- 
cess because  "all  of  the  people  were 
together  sharing  the  excitement  and  the  Be 
Still  and  Know  vision.  Those  who  got  a lot 
out  of  Be  Still  and  Know  accepted  their  call 
from  God.  Those  who  got  nothing  from  the 
show  missed  their  call.” 

The  success  of  Be  Still  and  Know  has  led 
Stephen  into  writing  a piece  about  Lazarus 
raised  from  the  dead.  He  also  will  have  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  as  one  of  his  prophets. 
Newby  considers  Martin  Luther  King  as  a 
20th  century  prophet.  In  this  project,  Newby 
has  written  a passion  for  Martin  Luther  King 
and  has  combined  it  with  different  elements 
of  both  20th  century  and  hopefully  21st  cen- 
tury music  with  certain  writings  of  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Stephen  Newby  doesn’t  want  people  to 
think  that  he  is  successful.  He  just  wants 
them  to  feel  that  he  is  fortunate  enough  "to 
share  beliefs  and  concerns  while  still  alive 
today.  God  requires  someting  of  His 
ministers  of  music  who  are  the  people  in 
charge  of  His  music.  God  has  a call  on  my 
life  but  everyone  has  a call.  You  just  have 
to  be  receptive.  You  just  have  to  be  still  and 
know.” 


White  South  African  journalist  condemns  government 


By  YASMIN  D'MELLO 
Nummo  News 

Anti-apartheid  activist  Benjamin  Pogrund  spoke  to  a 
crowd  of  about  200  at  the  Campus  Center  Auditorium  on 
Tuesday,  November  4th.  . . 

Mr.  Pogrund  is  a white  South  Afncan  journalist,  repeated- 
ly censured  by  his  government  tor  his  strong  anti-apartheid 
stand.  Consequently  he  was  expelled  from  his  position  as 
Deputy  Editor  of  the  liberal  Rand  Daily  Mail.  He  has  also 
been  arrested  three  times,  on  the  latter  occasion  for  writing 
about  the  appalling  conditions  imposed  on  black  prisoners. 

Pogrund  began  by  condemning  the  government  for  the 
"web  of  laws”  that  prohibit  the  press  from  publishing 
anything  damaging  to  the  government.  This,  Pogrund  said 
is  because  "there  is  much  to  conceal".  The  government 
is  intent  on  maintaining  the  deeply  entrenched  system  of 
apartheid,  which  goes  back  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  1642. 
Pogrund  said  that  the  system  has  been  built  up  ’ very 
carefully  and  deliberately”  over  the  years.  Due  to  interna- 
tional pressure,  the  South  African  government  misleads  the 
outside  world.  They  inform  the  world  that  they  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  slowly  dismantle  apartheid.  In  reality,  they 
make  cosmetic  changes  such  as  doing  away  with  pass  laws 
and  allowing  blacks  into  luxury  hotels  and  restaurants. 
While  apartheid  has  been  to  some  extent  diminished,  the 
fundamental  laws  on  which  it  is  based  still  remain  intact. 
Pogrund  spoke  of  'Banta  Education,’  the  greatly  inferior 
education  black  children  receive.  This  svstem  is  used  hv 


the  government  to  keep  the  black  race  subservient  and  it 
will  continue  to  hinder  the  blacks  long  into  the  future^ 

Residential  areas  are  also  completely  segregated.  The 
whites  live  on  the  prosperous,  fertile  land.  By  comparison, 
the  Blacks,  who  form  72  percent  of  the  total  South  African 
population,  are  allocated  the  worst  land  in  the  form  of  ten 
homelands.  These,  according  to  Pogrund,  are  "vessel 
states  of  South  Africa". 

The  white  government,  nervous  about  the  extreme,  rignt- 
wing  Afrikaaner  Nationalists,  come  down  heavily  on  the 
deepening  black  resistance.  Pogrund  spoke  of  the  "mass 
terrorization”  of  the  people  whereby  the  police  assume  the 
right  to  invade  black  homes,  at  two  in  the  morning  if 
necessary,  to  search  for  someone.  They  will  arrest  anyone, 
a relative,  if  the  actual  person  for  whom  they  are  looking 
is  not  there.  Such  arrests  cannot  be  reported  by  the  families 
of  the  victims  because  they  are  terrified  of  the  conse- 
quences. Other  forms  of  this  "mass  terrorization”  include 
the  indiscriminate  shooting  of  rioters  and  innocent  by- 
standers, tear-gassing,  and  tossing  hand-grenades  atblack 
school  children.  "They  molest  and  beat  the  kids,  " said 
Pogrund. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  serious  problem  of  Black 
Vigilantes”,  black  mercenaries  bought  off  by  the  govern- 
ment to  terrorize  and  kill  other  blacks.  The  government  can 
then  point  to  the  conflict  among  the  blacks  thus  distancing 
themselves  irom  the  violence. 

Pogrund  said  that  owing  to  the  state-controlled  media, 


the  South  African  public  remains  considerably  ignorant 
about  the  action  of  their  government.  Anything  termed  as 
"subversive  statements”  are  prohibited  from  publication. 
This  means  that  none  of  the  actions  of  the  police  (given 
unlimited  powers  because  of  the  state  of  emergency)  can 
be  published  without  permission. 

Pogrund  expressed  concern  for  the  Western  media  s lack 
of  coverage  of  events  in  South  Africa  since  the  imposition 
of  sanctions  by  the  United  States.  He  felt  that  the  attitude 
of  the  people  in  the  West  is  to  completely  withdraw  from 
the  situation  in  South  Africa,  not  only  through  sanctions  but 
also  by  discontinuing  coverage  of  events  there.  Pogrund 
considered  this  walking  away  from  the  problem.  He  said 
he  hoped  that  such  disconcern  would  never  take  over  com- 
pletely. He  placated  Western  fears  about  whether  sanctions 
would  lead  to  the  loss  of  jobs  for  blacks  by  saying  that  on 
the  contrary  there  was  a boom  in  South  African  business. 
"Import  substitution"  whereby  those  goods  that  can  no 
longer  be  imported  are  instead  produced  In  South  Africa, 
further  helping  South  African  business.  Moreover,  because 
of  external  disapproval,  businesses  within  South  Africa 
pressure  the  government  into  further  dismantling  apartheid. 

Pogrund  ended  his  speech  on  a note  of  optimism  saying 
that  one  must  not  underestimate  the  "determination  of  the 
Afrikaaners  to  hold  on  to  the  end”  and  to  "fight  to  the  bit- 
ter end".  He  foresees  change  In  South  Africa  and  more  Im- 
portantly change  for  the  blacks. 
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New  World  Theater  Opens  Its  Season 


By  Zouera  Youssoufou 
Nummo  Staff 

•‘Wine  in  the  Wilderness/'  a play  by  Alice  Childress,  was 
presented  by  New  World  Theatet  ooperation  with  First 
World  Images  of  Springfield  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, September  24-26,  in  Bowker  Auditorium.  “Wine  in  the 
Wilderness"  was  New  World  Theater’s  first  production  this 
semester.  It  was  truly  enjoyable. 

The  play  is  set  in  the  1960’s  when  black  values  were  shif- 
ting from  the  desire  to  be  “socially  elite,”  to  the  desire  for 
all  Blacks  to  be  unified.  This  shift  occurred  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement. 

The  character  of  Bill  undergoes  a transformation  in  the 

Having  been  raised  in  the  suburbs,  he  was  a product  of  the 
old  social  elite.  Like  Cynthia  and  Sonnyman,  he  is  searching 
for  his  identity  as  a black  person,  and  like  both  of  them  he 
finally  finds  it  through  Tommy.  . 

Bill  has  moved  from  the  suburbs  to  Harlem  in  search  of 
his  Black  identity.  He  is  painting  a triptik  composed  of  a 
picture  of  a young  girl;  of  a beautiful,  gorgeous  woman,  The 
Wine  in  the  Wilderness;  and  of  a poor  tramp,  a lost  soul, a 
street  person,  pitiful  and  sad.  He  asks  his  friends  Cynthia 
and  Sonnyman  to  find  a woman  that  would  fit  this  last 
description  so  he  can  paint  her  and  finish  the  triptik.  His 
friends  bring  Tommy  to  his  house. 

Tommy  overheard  a phone  conversation  between  Bill  and 
his  agent  which  leads  her  to  believe  that  Bill  is  painting  her 
because  he  liked  her  and  thought  she  was  beautiful.  She 


could  not  understand  why  he  wanted  to  paint  her  in  the 
mismatched  clothes  that  she  was  wearing  instead  of  hav- 
ing her  change  her  clothes.  Tommy  is  crushed  when 
OldTimer  naively  explains  to  her  about  the  triptik  and  what 
she  represents  in  the  paintings.  By  this  time  Tommy  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Bill  so  she  is  doubly  hurt. 

The  transformation  Tommy  goes  through  in  her  ex- 
periences with  Bill,  Cynthia,  and  Sonnyman  make  her  a 
stronger  person  - the  true  Wine  in  the  Wilderness.  At  the 
end,  Bill  realizes  that  the  subjects  of  his  original  triptik  are 
all  wrong.  He  decides  to  change  his  subjects  having  Tom- 
my as  the  Wine  in  the  Wilderness. 

The  acting  was  exceptional.  The  entire  cast  delivered  ex- 
cellent performances  which  held  the  audience  captivated 
throughout  the  entire  play. 

Stephan  Burrell  played  Bill;  the  struggling  artist  who  was 
a bit  inept  in  dealing  with  women. 

Robyn  Burrell  played  Cynthia;  the  prim  and  proper  Social 
Worker  who  offered  her  philosophy  on  men  to  Tommy. 

Gregory  Dean  Smith  played  Sonnyman,  Cynthia’s  hus- 
band,the  man  with  all  the  right  lines. 

Ujaama  played  OldTimer;  the  old  man  who  had  given  up 
on  society.  Ujaama  provided  the  audience  with  refreshing 
comic  relief. 

Celia  O.  Hilson,  as  usual,  delivered  a wonderfully  mov- 
ing performance.  Ms.  Hilson  plays  Tomorrow  Marie  (Tom- 
my), “a  poor,  dumb,  black  chick  who  has  had  her  behind 
kicked  so  many  times  that  it’s  numb.”  She  is  the  heroine 
of  the  olav. 


Opening  night  for  ‘Wine  in  The  Wilderness*. 


Nummo  News  Continues 
Its  Struggle 

By  Patricia  A.  Oduor 

More  than  a decade  after  its  establish- 
ment, Nummo  News  is  still  struggling.  The 
struggle  began  in  1974,  when  a Black 
organization,  called  CORE,  initiated  an  in 
vestigation  of  the  existing  White  media 
organizations  on  campus.  CORE 
discovered  that  these  organizations  were 
functioning  without  any  Black  students  on 
their  staffs.  As  a result  of  CORE’S  findings, 
CORE  organized  a protest  and  a sit-in  at 
the  Collegian.  These  actons  proved  suc- 
cessful for  shortly  afterwards  tow  positions 
were  created  on  the  Editorial  Board  of  the 
Collegian.  Rudy  Jones  becamse  the  first 
Black  Affairs  Editor  at  the  Collegian. 
Vangie  Brookfield  became  the  Assistant 
Black  Affairs  Editor. 

The  following  ve^r,  Sherwood  Thompson 
along  with  Assistant  Black  Affairs  Editors 
Cal  Whitworth  and  Sandra  Jackson  work- 
ed fervently;  bringing  significant  local,  na- 
tional, and  international  news  to  the  Black 
community.  Their  inspiration  came  from  a 
teacher,  Shirley  DuBois,  who  told  them 
that,  “Power  is  something  you  execute. 

Soon,  the  space  allotted  by  the  Collegian 
for  Black  Affairs  no  longer  sufficed  for  the 
aspiring  students.  “They  wanted  to  have 
a newspaper  independent  of  the  Col- 
legian/’ in  which  they  controlled  “the 
editorial  content  of  the  paper,"  said  Rudy 
Jones,  former  Assistant  Admissions  Direc- 

Sherwood  Thompson,  director  of  the  Of 
fice  of  Third  World  Affairs,  described  the 
idea  of  forming  a Black  newspaper  as  “an 
excellent  move  in  terms  of  providing  ° 
voice  for  their  concern,"  which  received  1 
lot  of  support  from  the  Third  World  Com 

m Today.  Nummo  News  is  the  only  Black 
student  newspaper  in  the  5-college  area u 
Nummo  is  a voice  for  the  Third  World 
Community. 

Nummo’s  future  should  be  a concern  ot 
every  student.  Nummo  needs  you  — any 
responsible  person  who  is  willing  to  com- 
mit time  and  effort  to  help  ensure  that  the 
voice  of  the  Third  World  Community  never 
ceases  to  be  heard. 

Meetings  are  held  Tuesdays  at  4PrT^ir] 
103  New  Africa  House.  We  welcome  YOU 
to  come  join  the  “Nummo  Crew.  Par- 
ticipate and  show  your  supportforNummo 


Jackson  Speaks  To 
NAACP  Convention 

By  Richard  DuCree 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  speaking  to  an 
exhilarated  crowd  of  5,000  at  the  18th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Association 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  con- 
gratulated the  Civil  Organization  for  their  ef- 
forts. He  congratulated  the  organization  for 
enduring  years  of  struggle;  for  pulling  down 
the  cotton  of  Apartheid;  for  acquiring 
economic  rights  for  Blacks;  for  social  reform 
and  for  continuing  the  fight  to  free  South 

Also  on  hand  to  speak  with  Jackson  were 
John  E.  Jacob,  president  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban league;  U.S.  Surgeon  General  C. 
Everett  Koop;  and  Michael  Spinks,  boxing 
champion. 

In  his  speech,  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause,  Rev. 

Jackson  blasted  Robert  Bork’s  nomination 
for  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. Jackson  said,  “The  Reagan 
Administration  has  shifted  the  Civil  Rights 
climate  from  “We  shall  overcome"  to  “We 
shall  overturn." 

He  also  added,  “In  a climate  of  high 
unemployment  and  economic  instability  for 
the  working  class,  he  (Reagan)  has  termed 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  purpose  of  Af- 
firmative Action  to  illegitimate.  Judge  Bork 
is  a threat  to  the  credibility  of  the  court." 

Jackson  went  further  by  explaining  why 
Bork  should  be  rejected.  "We  don’t  need  the 
nominee  of  a jilted  Justice  Department  con- 
firmed so  that  we  end  up  with  a tilted  court. 
President  Reagan  nominated  Judge  Bork 
because  of  his  conservative  political 
ideology,  and  the  Senate  ought  to  reject  him 
for  the  same  reason."  He  continued,  "The 
President  can  nominate  for  any  reason 
whatever;  but  the  Senate  ought  to  reject  in 
the  same  manner.  They  are  co-equal, 
Jackson  said.  “Bork  is  a threat  to 
women’s  rights,  the  rights  of  privacy  of  every 
American  citizen,  Worker's  rights,  Affir- 
mative Action,  voting  rights,  school 
desegregation,  open  housing,  the  first 
Amendment  and  more."  Jackson  called  for 
a series  of  prayer  vigils  at  the  Supreme 
Court  to  demonstrate  opposition  to  Bork  s 
nomination. 

Rev.  Jackson  talked  about  a challenge  of 
the  internationalization  of  the  American 
continued  on  page  2 


Photo  by  Richard  DuCree 


Jesse  Jackson,  Presidential  candidate,  and  John  Jacob,  President  ot  Urban  League, 
share  a laugh  at  the  convention. 


BSU  Is  Looking  For  You 


David  Moore 

The  Black  Student  Union- wetitd  like  to 
welcome  new  and  returning  students  to 
UMass.  As  many  of  you  know,  the  BSU  was 
created  last  semester  (March  1987)  and  is 
a very  enthusiastic  group.  The  Black  Stu- 
dent Union  is  looking  for  more  members.  If 
you  have  some  time  that  you  would  like  to 
contribute  to  an  organization  that  is  full  of 
potential,  the  BSU  is  it.  It  is  our  sincere 
hopes  to  have  a good  semester  academical- 
ly and  also  recruit  students  that  are  willing 
to  make  things  happen.  The  BSU  implores 
new  students  to  establish  their  study  habits 


and  achieve  a hign  semester  cumulative 
average  before  joining  our  ranks.  We  want 
you  to  be  academically  sound  before  you  at- 
tempt to  contribute  to  our  organization  or 
any  organization.  And  we  say  this  for  your 
own  good. 

Some  of  the  goals  the  BSU  is  hoping  to 
achieve  this  year  are:  increased  member- 
ship program,  new  student  buddy  program, 
program  elect  student  reps,  increase  ac- 
tivities at  N.A.H.  and  Malcolm  X Center,  pro- 
vide stimulating  topics  and  tasks  at  our 
weekly  meetings,  community  study  ses- 
sions, provide  Black  History  news  and  sup- 
port other  Black  R.S.O.  groups  on  camDus. 
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Jackson 


continued  from  page  1 


economy.  He  feels  too  many  American  people  have  a 
simplistic  theory  to  this  growing  problem  that 
becomes  racist  putting  American  against  the 
so-called  I hird  World  people. 

"It  is  the  result  of  evil  machinations  ot  the  Japanese  or 
Mexicans,  the  West  Germans  or  the  South  Koreans. 
Sometimes  this  conspiracy  theory  gets  dangerously 
materialistic,  or  even  racist. 

Sometimes  it  even  seems  to  suggest  that  the  American 
standard  of  living  is  mainly  threatened  by  poor  people  in 
the  Third  World  so  desperate  that  they  will  work  for  starva- 
tion wages,"  Jackson  said. 

In  the  Fall  of  1986,  General  Motors  closed  an  automotive 
plant  which  destroyed  thirty  thousand  jobs  for  American 
workers.  In  the  same  year,  General  Motors  opened  two 
plants  in  South  Korea. 

"South  Korea  has  far  lower  wages  than  an  industrialized 
nation  and  one  of  the  highest  industrial  accident  rates  in 


the  world,”  Jackson  said.  The  American  economy  is  not 
losing  jobs  to  foreign  competition.  The  jobs  are  being  given 
to  the  South  Koreans  and  Taiwanese  by  American  corpora- 
tions for  tax  purposes. 

Rev.  Jackson  encouraged  Congress  to  constitute  legisla- 
tion that  would  prevent  American  companies  from  using  op- 
pressed Third  World  workers.  "Here  and  now,  we  can  pass 
legislation  before  Congress  which  would  make  the  oppres-i 
sion  of  workers  unfair  trade  practices.  The  American 
multinational  would  not  be  able  to  hire  oppressed  labor  at 
home  and  abroad.” 

CAN  HE  WIN? 

Jackson  declared  that  there  is  a clear  distinction  between 
himself  and  six  other  Democrats  seeking  the  party’s 
presidential  nomination.  Those  distinctions  are:  Direction, 
priorities,  risk,  results,  and  resolve.  Jackson  pointed  out  his 
own  record  that  included:  Leading  demonstrations, 
motivating  youth  in  school,  spending  time  in  jail  for  justice, 
bringing  Goodman  home  from  Syria  (and  not  leaving  a gun 
with  Assad),  bringing  Americans  home  from  Cuba,  taking 


Castro  to  church,  going  to  Southern  Africa  and  coming  back 
with  comprehensive  solutions  to  Geneva  and  meeting  Gor- 
bachev face-to-face  about  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race  and 
human  rights. 

Jackson  is  still,  "exploring  and  testing  the  waters”  for 
a possible  bid  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President 
in  1988. 

He  feels  things  are  proceeding  in  a positive  manner;  but 
he  has  not  finally  made  up  his  mind.  The  Rainbow  Coali- 
tion’s ability  to  raise  money  will  have  a lot  to  do  with  the 
final  decision  on  whether  he  will  run. 

In  1984,  Mr.  Mondale  won  the  nomination  with  6.7  million 
votes.  There  are  twenty  million  eligible  Black  voters;  thir- 
teen million  registered  and  seven  million  unregistered. 
There  were  more  unregistered  Black  voters  than  Mondale 
had  votes  in  1984.  "Our  coalition  is  growing.  We  are 
reaching  out  and  the  people  are  responding.  If  we  don't 
have  hope,  and  if  we  don’t  lose  faith,”  Jackson  said,  "we 
can  win.” 
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No  Disney  creation 


Could  it  happen  again? 

other  assorted  animals.  All  were  ironic  tales  of  shrewdness 


Out  foxing  Brer  Fox 

By  Pamela  Reynolds 

This  article  is  a reprint  from  The  Boston  Globe: 

In  the  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  13th  Amendment, 
when  slavery  still  gripped  the  nation,  Southern  blacks  enter- 
tained themselves  on  torrid  summer  evenings  with  tales  of 
the  mischievous  Brer  Rabbit,  a sly  character  who  delighted 
in  cheating,  manipulating  and  otherwise  outsmarting  his 
animal  friends.  On  such  evenings,  when  it  was  too  warm 
to  stay  inside,  neighbors  and  friends  gathered  on  their  front 
porches,  where  they  swapped  stories  of  what  Brer  Rabbit 
had  done  of  late  and  to  whom  he  had  done  it.  The  tales 
were  a favorite  among  the  slaves,  who  treasured  them  for 
their  cleverness  and  wit. 

Since  then,  however,  the  stories  — better  known  today 
as  "The  Tales  of  Uncle  Remus"  — have  fallen  into 
disrepute.  In  the  years  since  white  newspaperman  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  collected  the  stories  from  blacks  and 
published  them,  adding  in  the  process  a fictional  narrator 
he  called  Uncle  Remus,  blacks  and  whites  alike  have  come 
to  regard  the  stories  and  their  obsequious,  servile  narrator 
as  a distasteful  and  offensive  symbol  of  slavery. 

Now,  author  Julius  Lester  hopes  to  change  all  that. 
Lester,  a professor  of  Afro-American  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  and  author  of  several 
books  for  children  and  adults,  has  refashioned  the  tales  in 
a manner  he  hopes  will  restore  them  to  favor.  His  rewritten 
version,  "The  Adventures  of  Brer  Rabbit,"  is  a 151 -page 
compilation  of  folk  tales  with  original  plots  but  without  Un- 
cle Remus.  He  has  revised  the  unreadable  and  derogatory 
dialect  of  the  first  version  into  what  he  calls  "contemporary 
Southern  black  English"  and  replaced  archiac  alllusions 
with  updated  references  today’s  children  will  know  and 
understand.  It  is  his  attempt  at  resurrecting  what  he  calls 
"a  cornerstone  of  Afro-American  culture”  — authentic  black 
folk  tales  he  says  should  not  be  discarded  simply  because 
they  were  once  presented  in  a less  than  enlightened 
context. 

"All  I’ve  done  ie  remove  the  frame  and  put  the  stories 
the  way  black  folks  talk  now  to  say,  “Hey  this  is  part  of 
where  we  come  from,  let’s  not  throw  it  out  because  of  what 
one  particular  white  person  did  to  it,"  said  Lester  recently 
over  a lunch  of  eggs  and  toast  in  a small  Amherst  diner. 
"I  find  a source  of  strength  in  the  stories.  For  me,  it's  very 
important  that  I make  a part  of  me  what  preceded  me 
historically,  to  know  that  there  were  people  who  came 
before  me.  In  these  tales  is  some  of  their  essence,  their 
spirit.  The  stories  certainly  make  you  feel  less  alone  in  the 
universe.  You  know  where  you  came  from,  what  you  belong 
to,  and  it  makes  you  a part  of  the  chain,  which,  I think,  is 
very  crucial  to  your  identity." 


Americans  are  probably  most  familiar  with  Brer  Rabbit 
through  the  1946  Disney  film  "Song  of  the  South,"  in  which 
the  character  Uncle  Remus  shares  his  tales  with  an  eager 
young  white  listener 

The  tales  did  not  originate  in  the  Disney  Studios,  however, 
but  among  black  slaves  who  created  the  lively  stories 
among  themselves  as  part  of  an  evening’s  entertainment. 

Many  of  the  tales  centered  on  Brer  Rabbit,  who  con- 
sistently outsmarted  Brer  Fox,  Brer  Wolf,  Brer  Lion  and 


and  cunning.  There  was  the  time  Brer  Rabbit  managed  to 
talk  Brer  Fox  into  holding  down  a horse  by  convincing  him 
that  he  had  the  strength  and  then  watched  the  fox  get  maul- 
ed and  beaten  by  the  equine;  the  time  Brer  Rabbit  once 
outwitted  Sister  Cow  so  that  he  could  steal  her  milk;  the 
time  Brer  Fox  almost  killed  and  ate  Brer  Rabbit,  only  to  be 
cleverly  manipulated  by  his  rival  into  letting  the  rabbit  go. 

continued  on  page  4 

JUST  A VIBE” 

Sometimes  I think  about  the  sadness  in  my  life, 

and  the  extreme  realities  of  my  world, 

then  I look  at  OUR  world 

and  wonder... 

how  selfish  could  I be  ? 


Deanna  L.  McRae 


NUMMO  is  the  magic  of  the  spoken  and  written  word. 
With  each  word  translated,  there  escapes  vapor.  Vapor  is 
a form  of  water 

Water  is  necessary  for  the  existance  of  all  life  forces  on 
earth. 

The  Black  News  Service  strongly  believes  that  our 
newspaper  speaks  the  truths  of  the  proactive  stuggle  of 
black  and  minorities  of  all  cultures.  Only  through  the  truth 
can  we  as  people  develop  a clear  and  precise  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  perplexities. 

When  we  receive  knowledge,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  it  and 
share  it  with  you. 

It  is  through  this  exchange  of  written  information  which 
you,  the  people,  transfer  the  spoken  word  into  power.  Then 
together  we  will  surely  become  the  controllers  of  our 
creative  life  forces...  our  destiny. 

"I  am,  because  we  are;  and  since  we  are,  therefore  I am." 
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EDITORIAL/OPINION 


Sib’s  Ice  Box 


Hello  and  welcome  to  the  ice  box. 

I would  particularly  like  to  welcome  the  freshman  (or 
should  I say  “first  year")  students.  For  some  reason 
"freshmen"  don’t  like  to  be  called  "freshmen" 

The  purpose  of  the  Ice  Box  is  to  express  the  opinions, 
ideas  and  frustrations  of  the  community  at  large  If  there 
is  a question  about  anything  that  you  feel  should  be  voic- 
ed, let  us  know.  Here  at  Nummo,  we  realize  how  difficult 
it  is  to  be  heard  by  the  administration,  or  even  by  a fellow 
student.  This  is  why  we  try  to  serve  the  community.  I am 
not  trying  to  say  that  this  will  turn  into  a Dr.  Ruth  or  Dear 
Abby  column,  but  at  times  the  Ice  Box  may  be  hot  with  con- 
troversial issues.  I welcome  all  opposing  view  points.  I would 
like  to  state  that  views  discussed  in  this  section  are  those 


of  the  writer  and  not  necessarily  those  of  the  Nummo  staff 
unless  otherwise  stated.  I would  also  like  to  state  that  if  you 
or  your  organization  has  an  announcement  to  make,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  the  Nummo  office  so  that  we  may  in- 
form the  public  of  your  event. 

Our  address  is: 


NUMMO  NEWS 
103  NEW  AFRICA  HOUSE 
UNIV.  OF  MA. 
AMHERST,  MA.  01002 
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I'll  be  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF 
IOTA  PHI  THETA 
FRATERNITY,  INC. 
BETA-BETA  CHAPTER 
CHALLENGE  YOU 
TO  JOIN  THE 

500  CLUB 

We,  the  brothers  of  Iota  Phi  Theta 
pledge  to  donate 

$500  plus  500  hours 
of  community  service  work 

^during  the  1 987-88  academic  year 

Won’t  You  Join  Us! 


For  More  Info.  Contact: 

T Swan  253-9418  • L.  Williams  546-9539 


m 


CLUB  NUMMO ! 


If  your  organization  would  like  to 
be  innSTummo’s  Spotlight,  drop  us 
a line,  or  give  us  a call,  we’ll  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you. 


I WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  MICHAEL  SIBLEY 
FOR  HIS  ARTISTIC  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
'NUMMO' 

"KEEP  UP  THE  GOOD  WORK ! 
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WHATJ3  HAPPENING!? 


THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  PHI  BETA  SIGMA 

presents  ' 

SIGMA  EDUCATION  WEEK 

<D 

Wednesdoy,  September  30.  7.00pm 

<Lt 

Third  World  Organization  Nighr 

c 

Campus  Center  804-808  < 

* Thursday.  October  1 . 7 :00pm  • 

Minorities  and  Aids  Oy  Jessie  L.  Sherrid 

o 

Campus  Cenrer  163-C 

V- 

Friday.  October  2,  7:00pm 

o 

u 

Male  Female  Relationships  Parr  II  (Sociol  ro  follow) 
Campus  Cenrer  1009  ' 

D 

Saturday,  October  3,  9:00-2:00pm  1 

T) 

Club  Sig  IV 

LU 

1 0rh  Floor  Compus  Cenrer  , 

O 

c 

cn 

, 

\S) 

* co-sponsored  by  Third  World  Affairs 

Brer  Rabbit 


September  29-October  8,  1987 


MINORITIES  AND  AIDS 

Presenter:  Jessie  L.  Sherrod,  M.D. 
October  1 

UMass,  Campus  Cepter,  Room  163C 
7:00  p.m. 

Public  Welcome 


Although  the  tales  never  held  moral  messages  and  may  ap- 
pear downright  cruel  to  some,  underneath  the  manipula- 
tion and  deceit  are  stories  of  survival  and  intelligence,  two 
values  important  for  blacks  living  in  the  South  before  and 
immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  Like  the  slaves,  Brer 
Rabbit  was  disadvantaged  physically,  yet  was  able  to  use 
his  cleverness  to  subtly  outthink  and  outmanuever  those 
more  powerful  than  he.  Blacks  could  laugh  at  his  tricks  and 
ploys  but,  at  the  same  time,  affirm  their  own  need  to  use 
their  intellect  and  cleverness  as  a mechanism  of  survival. 

The  Brer  Rabbit  tales  remained  oral  folk  tales  until  the 
late  19th  century,  when  white  Atlanta  newspaperman  Har- 
ris began  to  write  them  down.  An  illegitimate  child,  who, 
at  14,  became  an  apprentice  to  a Southern  plantation  owner 
who  published  a liberal  journal,  Harris  grew  up  among 
slaves  and  heard  many  of  the  stories  in  his  youth.  When 
he  later  went  to  work  as  a columnist  for  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, he  published,  between  1896  and  1918,  "The  Tales 
of  Uncle  Remus,"  eight  volumes  of  stories  collected  from 
former  slaves.  Harris  created  the  composite  figure  of  Un- 
cle Remus  and,  in  Uncle  Remus’  speech,  attempted  to 
reproduce  the  way  blacks  spoke. 

Lester  believes  Harris  had  no  malicious  intent  in  devis- 
ing the  character  but  rather  created  him  out  of  a sense  of 
affection. 

"I  think  for  Harris,  Uncle  Remus  was  really  kind  of  a father 
figure,"  says  Lester.  "The  only  father  figure  Harris  ever  real- 
ly had  were  these  old  black  men  on  the  plantation.  As  this 
teen-age  boy,  who  has  this  terrible  stuttering,  I think  he 
reached  out  to  them,  and  they  responded,  and  so  I think 
there’s  a lot  of  affection  and  love  for  them  in  him.  I think 
that’s  why  he  did  it.  He  loved  the  stories  and  he  loved  these 
people." 

Many  welcome  recasting 

The  stories  received  immediate  acclaim  upon  publication. 

Caught  up  in  a post-Reconstruction  nostaglia  for  slavery 
and  charmed  by  the  stories'  plots,  Southern  whites  im- 
mediately took  to  the  tales. 

Yet  many  blacks,  seeing  what  Harris  had  done  to  the  folk 
tales,  rejected  them.  While  some  blacks  still  told  the  stories 
(including  Lester's  father,  who  was  a Methodist  minister  in 
the  South),  an  equal  number  began  to  view  Uncle  Remus 
— and  the  tales  by  association  — as  a retrospective 
justification  of  slavery. 

They  did  not  like  the  dialect  in  which  the  tales  were  told, 
the  smiling,  shuffling  Uncle  Remus,  or  the  fact  that  he  was 
depicted  as  telling  his  tales  to  a little  white  boy.  Most  of 
those  feelings  remain  stfjho  among  blacks  today. 

Lester,  who  remember*  ttw  enjoyment  Brer  Rabbit  gave 
him  as  a boy,  says  it  is  ur.\*tunate  that  the  frame  into  which 
Harris  first  put  the  tales  has  destroyed  much  of  the  attach- 
ment blacks  original'v  had  to  them.  Today,  he  says,  the  only 
thing  that  approach  ^ the  oral  stories  and  folk  tales  of  the 
past  are  television  dramas  and  sitcoms,  and  they  are  a poor 
substitute. 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Third  World  Affairs 


New  WORLO  Theater  presents 


NU/HHC 


vices  lor  tue  Boston  Public  Schools,  is  one  of  those  who 
welcomes  the  book.  She  says  the  book  will  be  offered  in 
the  Boston  Public  School  libraries  this  coming  year. 

"Julius  Lester  is  a respected  teacher  and  storyteller  and 
a person  immersed  in  the  black  tradition,"  she  says.  "He 
is  different  from  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who  was  not,  and 
who  really  exploited  the  stories.  It  becomes  a different  thing 
when  a black  person,  out  of  a proud  tradition,  tells  them." 

When  Lester  appeared  at  a Boston  middle  school  last 
year  where  he  shared  two  Brer  Rabbit  stories,  Elam  says 
she  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  tales. 

"It  was  wonderful  to  see  black  children  just  grow  visibly 
in  self  esteem  because  these  stories  were  part  of  their  tradi- 
tion. And  it  was  good  to  see  Asian  children  and  white 
children  laughing.  The  tales  are  part  of  the  human  ex- 
perience.” 


"Nowadays,  tolks  watch  “Dynasty,"  he  says.  "The 
storyteller  is  television.  That  becomes  our  record  — what 
happened  on  "Dynasty,"  what  happened  on  "Dallas." 
Once  radio  began,  folks  didn’t  sit  on  their  porches  anymore. 
I want  the  tales  back  in  circulation.  The  tales  are  a way  of 
embodying  the  values  of  a group,  and,  therefore,  they're 
also  a way  of  passing  on  the  values  of  a group." 

Lester,  who  will  be  writing  three  more  volumes  of  black 
folk  tales  in  coming  years,  was  expecting  criticism  from 
those  he  thought  would  balk  at  an  attempt  to  bring  Brer  Rab- 
bit into  the  80's.  He  anticipated  that  many  would  feel  the 
tales,  with  all  their  negative  associations,  should  be  forgot- 
ten. Thus  far.  he  has  been  pleasantly  surprised.  His  book, 
he  says,  has  received  overwhelmingly  positive  feedback. 

Barbara  Clark  Elam,  acting  director  of  Library  Media  Ser- 
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Black  History  is  too  often  neglected  in  the  is  their  history  ignored  in  the  records7  The 
leaflets  of  history  books  Recently,  February  questions  remain  unanswered.  Nummo 
has  been  dedicated  as  Black  History  Month  News  has  decided  to  try  to  give  our  readers 
in  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation.  Why  at  least  a sense  of  Black  History.  Thus  we 
only  one  month  from  twelve?  Blacks  played  beain  a series  devoted  to  this  cause, 
a vital  role  in  shaping  American  History  . Why  NUMMO  ^ 

The  Caribbean  and  American 
Antecedents  of  Marcus  Garvey 

Marcus  Garvey  emerged  from  a historical  setting  that  began  to  develop  early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  The  European  awakening  that  had  started  with  the  Crusades,  had  by  this 
time  led  to  a movement  to  explore  and  exploit  large  areas  of  the  world  outside  Europe  For 
the  great  states  of  West  Africa,  it  was  a time  of  tragedy  and  decline.  Europe's  era  of  ex- 
ploration and  the  internal  strife  in  Africa  were  contributing  factors  to  the  slave  trade;  the 
slave  trade,  in  turn,  was  a contributing  factor  to  the  development  of  the  philosophy  of  mer- 
cantilism that  would  dominate  political  and  economic  thought  for  the  next  three  hundred  years. 

The  story  of  the  African  slave  trade  is  essentially  the  story  of  the  consequences  of  the 
second  rise  of  Europe.  In  the  years  between  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  partial  unifications  of  Europe  within  the  framework  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  Europeans  were  engaged  mainly  in  internal  matters.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  World  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  Europeans  started  to  expand  into  the  broader  world.  They  were 
searching  for  new  markets,  new  materials,  new  manpower,  and  new  lands  to  exploit.  The 
African  slave  trade  was  created  to  accommodate  this  expansion. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  using  religion  as  an  excuse,  the  slavers  began  to  set  up  myths 
that  nearly  always  read  the  African  out  of  human  history,  beginning  with  the  classification 
of  the  African  as  a lesser  being.  The  Catholic  Church’s  justification  for  slavery  was  that  the 
African  was  being  brought  under  the  guidance  of  Christendom  and  that  he  would  eventual- 
ly receive  its  blessings. 

There  were  several  competing  slave  systems  in  the  New  World. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effects  of  these  various  systems  on  the  personality  of  the  Africans, 
we  have  to  look  at  each  one  individually.  In  Cuba  and  Haiti,  the  Africans  were  often  a ma- 
jority population.  This  is  also  true  of  certain  portions  of  Brazil.  Therefore,  the  system  operated 
differently  in  these  areas,  and  although  it  was  still  slavery,  the  African  had  some  cultural 
mobility. 

In  South  America  and  in  the  Caribbean  Islands,  the  slave  masters  did  not  outlaw  the  African 
drum.  African  ornamentations, 

African  religion,  or  other  things  dear  to  the  African,  remembered  from  his  former  way  of  life 

In  the  Portuguese  areas,  in  the  Caribbean  Islands  and  often  in  South  America,  plantation 
owners  would  buy  a shipload  or  naif  a shipload  of  slaves.  These  slaves  usually  came  from 
the  same  areas  in  Africa,  and  they  naturally  spoke  the  same  language  and  had  the  same 
basic  culture.  Families,  in  the  main,  were  kept  together 

If  a slave  on  an  island  was  sold  to  a plantation  owner  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  he 
could  still  wail  to  see  his  relatives.  Tnis  freedom  permitted  a form  of  cultural  continuity  among 
the  slaves  in  South  America,  the  Caribbean  Islands,  Cuba  and  Haiti  that  did  not  exist  in 
the  United  States  and  that  later  made  their  revolts  more  successful  that  revolts  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Marcus  Garvey  had  his  greatest  success  in  the  United  States  among 
black  Americans.  There  is  a historical  logic  to  this  occurrence  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
most  of  the  interpreters  of  Garvey's  life  and  this  mass  movement  that  he  built.  For  in  many 
ways,  the  scene  was  being  prepared  for  Marcus  Garvey  for  over  one  hundred  years  before 
he  was  born.  There  is  no  way  to  understand  this  without  looking  at  the  American  antecedents 
of  Marcus  Garvey,  that  is  the  man,  forces  and  movements  that  came  before  him. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  Caribbean  contribution  the  the  progress  of  African-American 
life  was  one  of  the  main  contributing  factors  in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  full  citizenship  in 
the  northern  United  States.  People  from  the  Caribbean  Islands  had  come  to  the  United  States 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and  the  most  outstanding  of  them  saw  their 
plight  and  that  of  the  African-American  as  being  one  and  the  same. 

In  eighteenth  century  America,  two  of  the  most  outstanding  lighters  for  liberty  and  justice 
were  the  Caribbean  Islanders,  Prince  Hall  and  John  B.  Russwurm.  When  Prince  Hall  came 


Marcus  Garvey  leader  of  the  Pan-  African  Movement 


to  the  United  States,  the  nation  was  in  turmoil.  The  colonies  were  ablaze  with  indignation. 
Britain,  with  a series  of  revenue  acts,  had  stoked  the  fires  of  colonial  discontent.  In  Virginia, 
Patrick  Henry  was  speaking  of  liberty  or  death.  The  cry,  “No  Taxation  Without  Representa- 
tion," played  on  the  nerve-strings  of  the  nation. 

Prince  Hall,  immediately  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  vocal  white  patriots  of  Boston. 
It  never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  announced  principles  motivating  their 
action  made  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  destroying  the  system  of  slavery. 

The  colonists  held  in  servitude  more  that  a half-million  human  beings,  some  of  them  white; 
yet  they  engaged  in  the  contradiction  of  going  to  war  to  support  the  theory  that  all  men  were 
created  equal. 

When  Prince  Hall  arrived  in  Boston,  that  city  was  the  center  of  the  American  slave  trade. 
Most  of  the  major  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  in  fact,  were  slaveholders  or  in- 
vestors in  slave-supported  businesses.  Hall,  like  many  other  Americans,  wondered:  what 
did  these  men  mean  by  freedom?  The  condition  of  the  free  black  men,  as  Prince  Hall  found 
them,  was  not  an  enviable  one,  Emancipation  brought  neither  freedom  nor  relief  from  the 
stigma  of  color.  They  were  free  in  name  only.  They  were  still  included  in  slave  codes  with 
slaves,  indentured  servants,  and  Indians.  Discriminatory  laws  severely  circumscribed  their 
freedom  of  movement. 

Ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Prince  Hall  was  the  accepted  leader 
of  the  black  community.  In  1788  he  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  protesting 
the  kidnapping  of  free  blacks.  This  was  a time  when  American  patriots  were  engaged  in 
a constitutional  struggle  for  freedom.  They  had  proclaimed  the  inherent  rights  of  all  mankind 


Multicultural  Programs 
Receive  Budget  Cuts 


Thomas  Mambande 

Nummo  Staff 

Last  year  during  the  Student  Government 
Association  Budget  Committee  hearings,  the 
Black  Mass  Communications  Project  was 
dramatically  cut  in  it's  funding,  leaving  the 
vital  Third  World  RSO  operating  at  50  per- 
cent to  75  percent  of  its  previous  capacity. 
The  Black  Mass  Communications  Project  is 
the  only  radio  project  on  campus  with  an  em- 
phasis on  multicultural  programming. 

Sherwood  Thompson.  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Third  World  Affairs,  was  available  for 
comment  on  the  reasons  behind  BMCP’s 
loss  of  funding. 

“It's  no  secret  that  BMCP  is  the  only  radio 
project  on  campus  with  programming  com- 
mitted to  a wide  variety  of  multicultural 
issues  and  issues  of  oppression.  The  budget 
committee's  lack  of  understanding  and  lack 


of  committment  to  those  issues  is  one 
reason  behind  those  things.” 

Thompson  further  stated,  “The  SGA 
Budget  Committee  has  never  prioritized 
multicultural  student  organizations  during 
the  budgetary  process.  Because  they  are 
not  prioritized,  organizations  like  BMCP  are 
subject  to  significant  curtailing  in  their  fun- 
ding.” 

Last  year  NUMMO  NEWS,  DRUM, 
AFRIK-AMM,  AHORA  and  other  Third  World 
groups  were  cut  in  their  funding.  At  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  this  article  Nathan  Moore, 
Chairman  of  the  SGA  Budgets  Committee, 
was  not  available  for  comment, 

Sherwood  Thompson  provided  a solution 
to  the  problems  which  he  described  as 
"sounding^  radical”  but  "necessary.” 

continued 
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Garvey continued  from  page  1 

of  all  mankind  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Hall  dared  to  remind  them  that  the  black  men  in  the  United 
States  were  human  beings,  and  as  such  were  entitled  to 
freedom  and  respect  for  their  human  personality. 

It  was  racial  prejudice  which  made  Hall  the  father  of 
African  secret  societies  in  the  United  States— what  is  now 
known  as  the  ‘"Black  Masonry."  Hall  first  soucht  initiation 
into  the  white  Masonic  Lodge  in  Boston,  but  was  turned 
down  because  of  his  color.  He  then  applied  to  the  Army 
Lodge  of  an  Irish  Regiment. 

His  petition  was  favorably  received,  and  on  March  6, 
1775,  Hall  and  fourteen  other  black  Americans  were  initiated 
in  LodgeNumber  441.  When,  on  March  17the,  the  British 
were  forced  to  evacuate  Boston,  the  Army  Lodge  gave 
Prince  Hall  and  his  colleagues  a license  to  meet  and  func- 
tion as  a Lodge.  Thus,  on  July  3,  1776,  African  Lodge  No. 
1 came  into  America  for  men  of  African  descent. 

Later,  in  1843,  a Jamaican,  Peter  Ogden,  organized,  in  New 
York  City,  the  first  Odd-Fellows  Lodge  for  Blacks. 

Hall’s  interest  did  not  end  with  the  Lodge.  He  was  deep- 
ly concerned  with  improving  the  lot  of  his  people  in  other 
ways  and  sought  to  have  schools  established  for  the 
children  of  free  Africans  in  Massachusetts.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance, is  the  fact  that  Prince  Hall  worked  to  secure  respect 
for  his  people,  and  that  he  played  a significant  role  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Massachusetts  slave  trade.  He  helped  to 
prepare  the  ground-work  for  those  freedom  fighters  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  whose  continuing  efforts 
have  brought  the  African-American  closer  to  the  goal  of  full 
citizenship. 

In  his  book,  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  Dr.  W.E.B.DuBois  points 
to  the  role  of  The  Caribbean  in  the  African-American  strug- 
gle. They,  he  says,  were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
manhood  program  launched  by  the  race  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  last  century.  An  eminent  instance  of  such 
drive  and  self-assurance  can  be  seen  in  the  achievement 
of  John  W.A.  Shaw  of  Antigua,  who  in  the  early  1890's, 
passed  the  Civil  Service  Tests  and  became  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Taxes  for  the  County  of  Queens  in  New  York 
State. 

On  Friday,  March  26,  1827,  the  first  issue  of  Freedom's 
Journal,  the  first,  "Negro  Newspaper,"  in  the  Western 
world,  appeared  on  the  streets  of  New  York  City.  In  their 
ambitious  first  editorial,  Russwurm  and  Samual  Cornish 
struck  a high  note  of  positiveness  that  still  has  something 
to  say  to  the  African-American  in  his  present  plight.  It  read 
in  part: 

We  wish  to  plead  our  own  cause.  Too  long  have  others 
spoke  for  us.  Too  long  has  the  republic  been  deceived  by 
misrepresentations,  in  things  which  concern  us  dearly, 
though  in  the  estimation  of  some  mere  trifles;  for  though 
there  are  many  in  society  who  exercise  toward  us 
benevolent  feelings;  still  (with  sorrow  we  confess  it)  there 
are  others  who  make  it  their  business  to  enlarge  upon  the 
least  trifle,  which  tends  to  discredit  any  person  of  color;  and 
pronounce  anathema  and  denounce  our  whole  body  for  the 
misconduct  of  this  guilty  one.  ..Our  vices  and  our  degrada- 
tion are  ever  arrayed  against  us.  but  our  virtues  are  pass- 
ed unnoticed... 
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Women's  Varsity  Soccer 


Sept.  6 GEORGE  WASHINGTON 12:00 

12  at  Vermont 3:00 

17  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE 3:00 

19  HOLY  CROSS 11:00 

20  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE 12:00 

22  at  Providence 3:30 

26  at  George  Mason 2:00 

27  North  Carolina  at  George  Mason  9:00 

Oct.  1 CONNECTICUT 3:00 

3 RUTGERS 11:00 

6 at  New  Hampshire 3:00 

10  BROWN 11:00 

14  at  Dartmouth 4:00 

17  at  Adelphi 12:00 

20  at  Harvard 3:00 

23  at  Boston  College 7:00 

25  BARRY  (FL) 12:00 

27  at  Hartford 2:00 

Nov.  1 WISCONSIN -MADISON 2:00 


All  members  and  interested  persons,  The  Black  Communications  Project  will  be  holding  its  next 
general  body  meeting  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1987  at -6:00  o.m.  in  Room  162  Campus  Center. 
ALL  ARE  WELCOME! 


continued  from  page  1 

"The  Office  of  Third  World  Affairs  should  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Third  World 
pay  a larger,  more  significant  role  on  the  Organizations  on  Campus." 
budgetary  process.  The  role  can  be  ad-  * With  those  proposed  measures,  Thomp- 
visory.  The  amount  of  $300,000  should  be  son  assures  the  fair  and  justified  distribution 
set  aside  for  Third  World  Organizations  on  of  funds  to  Third  World  Organizations  on 
campus.  Allocations  of  these  funds  should  campus, 
be  made  through  the  Budget  Committee  in 


< We,  the  brothers  of  Iota  Phi  Theta 
s 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF 
IOTA  PHI  THETA 
FRATERNITY,  INC. 
BETA-BETA  CHAPTER 
CHALLENGE  YOU 
TO  JOIN  THE 

500  CLUB 


pledge  to  donate 

$500  plus  500  hours 
of  community  service  work 

< during  the  1987-88  academic  year. 

Won’t  You  Join  Us! 


For  More  Info.  Contact: 
sit.  Swan  253-9418  • L.  Williams  546-9539 
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EDITORIAL/ OPINION 


The  staff  of  Nummo  News,  the  only  Black 
affairs  newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  is  pleased  to 
welcome  you  all  to  the  five  college  com- 
munities of  the  Pioneer  Valley.  We  hope  that 
you  had  an  enjoyable  summer,  and  are  now 
ready  to  approach  the  fall  semester  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  resulting  in 
substantial  academic  progress 

This  letter  is  an  appeal  to  all  Black 
students  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  from 
the  five  local  schools  of  higher  education 
who  are  interested  in  communicating  their 
concerns,  ideas  and  needs  to  other  students 
by  contributing  to  the  Nummo  News  publica- 
tion in  any  number  of  journalistic  positions 
available  on  the  newspaper.  Our  goal  in  this 
effort  is  to  establish  a five  college  network 
so  that  Black  students  from  each  school  can 
express  their  views  to  their  Black  peers  in 
particular,  and  to  all  students  from  all  ethnic 
origins  in  general. 

Nummo  News  was  founded  in  1975,  when 
Black  students  realized  that  there  was  no 
Black  representation  on  any  of  the  five  col- 
lege newspapers.  They  protested  by  stag- 
ing a sit-in  at  the  UMass  Collegian.  Their  ef- 
forts were  effective  in  winning  two  editorial 
positions  on  the  publication  This  was  the 
conception  of  the  "Black  Affairs"  page  in  the 
Collegian 

However,  the  Black  student  community 
did  not  find  the  Collegian’s  endeavors 
substantial  and  the  following  year  they 
established  Nummo  News.  'Nummo,"  a 
Swahili  word  is  defined  as,  "the  magic 
power  of  the  spoken  and  written  word."  The 
early  years  at  Nummo  News  were  most  suc- 
cessful. Unfortunately,  due  to  a lack  of  com- 
munity support  and  student  commitment, 
the  newspaper  has  developed  more  than  Its 
share  of  problems.  This  year,  having  iden- 
tified many  of  the  publication’s  problems,  it 
is  our  intention  to  bring  the  newspaper  back 
up  to  the  standards  of  high  quality  establish- 
ed during  the  1970’s.  One  such  method  is 
going  to  be  the  inclusion  of  local,  national 
and  international  news  stories  and  rssues 
relevant  to  the  Black  community. 

The  current  staff  at  Nummo  News, 
although  inexperienced  (many  of  us  have 
only  been  associated  with  the  publication  for 
about  one  year),  is  dedicated  to  bringing  the 
newspaper  back  to  life,  ft  is  imperative  that 
the  important  issues  of  social  conscience 
are  not  overlooked  or  underestimated,  but 
rather,  continue  to  occupy  the  growing,  im- 
pressionable young  minds  of  the  world.  Only 
then  can  we  hope  to  change  the  globe  for 
the  better  for  all  peoples! 

Therefore,  we  encourage  you  to  actively 
participate  in  the  production  of  Nummo 
News  and  help  us  «o  establish  a five-  College 
network,  of  and  for,  the  Black  student  com- 
munity. The  Nummo  News  staff  holds 
meetings  every  1 uesday  afternoon  at  4pm. 
in  our  office  at  103  New  Africa  House  on  the 
UMass  campus.  The  telephone  number  is: 
545-0061 . If  you  have  any  questions  feel  free 
to  call  the  office. 


Unsigned  editorials  reflect  the  opinion  of 
Nummo  News’  Editorial  Board 


Give  Our  Brothers  and  Sisters 
the  Benefit  of  the  Doubt 


Charles  H.  Perry 

Nummo  Staff 

We  are  all  here  together.  We  are  attending  this  i.iatitu- 
tion  with,  perhaps,  different  and  varying  goals  in  mind,  but 
we  are  all  together  For  those  of  us  who  live  on  campus, 
we  eat  the  same  food,  see  the  same  buildings,  read  the 
same  signs,  and  hear  the  same  talk.  And  although  there 
are  times  when  you  swear  that  you  are  living  right  in  the 
middle  of  an  enormous  Ivory  Soap  commercial  you  know 
that  solace  can  be  found  from  those  brothers  and  sisters 
to  whom  you  feel  close.  You  deal  with  it.  But  taking  care 
of  your  own  difficulties,  gratifying  only  your  individual  need 
for  comfort  and  refuge  while  studying  at  a predominantly 
white  university,  while  living  in  a predominantly  white  world, 
is  not  enough  We  can't  live— I mean  truly  live— by  simply 
loving  our  friends  while  completely  ignoring  those  others 
not  belonging  to  a confined  group.  And  I know  you  have 
seen  "those  others"  out  there.  They  are:  the  brothers  who 
have  chosen  not  to  go  "on  line"  this  semester;  they  are 
the  sisters  who  enjoy  letting  their  hair  grow  naturally  rather 
than  straightening  it  with  chemicals 
He  is  the  brother  who  is  too  dark  for  the  ladies  who  never 
mess  with  anything  exceeding  the  limit  of  honey-golden 
brown,  and  she  is  the  sister  who  has  ignored  the  "taboo" 

Koinn  with  a >«/hi»o  rr>an 


"Girl,  you  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  him.  His  skin 
is  so  light  you  know  he's  for  white,  the  whole  while,  and 
nothing  but  the  white!"..  How  do  you  know? 

"Man,  don’t  even  go  near  that  brother.  I know  he  must 
be  gay. "...So  what? 

"I  really  don't  know  what’s  up  with  those  two.  I have  never 
seen  them  go  near  the  New  Africa  House;  they  must  be 
white-washed. "...How  do  you  know? 

The  list  could  go  on  for  many  pages,  couldn't  it?  And  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  should  not  exist  at  all  Why  would 
we  want  to  engage  ouselves  in  such  bitter  irony?  What  could 
we  possibly  gain  by  alienating  those  black  students  who 
don't  happen  to  fit  into  something  we  all  have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  foolishly  built  around  ourselves  and  our  in- 
dividual groups? 

People,  give  our  brothers  and  sisters  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  We  are  all  black.  Whether  the  shade  be  black,  brown, 
red,  or  yellow,  we  are  of  the  same.  It  is  simply  too  destruc- 
tive to  turn  to  the  White  Game  and  play  it  ourselves.  We 
just  can't  afford  it. 

When  you  see  a fellow  student  of  color  on  campus  make 
the  eye  contact,  perhaps  even  extend  your  hand,  and  say, 
"What's  happening  brother?"  "What's  happening  sister?" 
Give  our  own  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 


Misnomers 


Sister  Wassi 

Nummo  Correspondent 

Words  have  power,  all  of  us  will  agree.  The  words  we 
use  affect  our  idea  of  the  world,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly- 

Several  phrases  in  common  parlance  here  in  America  seem 
questionable  to  me,  so  let  us  examine  them  together. 

What  about  "people  of  color?"  A formalized  flip  on  the 
old  term  "colored  people"  (which  was  what  we  used  to  have 
to  call  black-  and  brown-skinned  people  when  it  wasn't  con- 
sidered nice  to  call  them  black),  this  term  is  divisive  and 
misleading.  To  suggest  that  there  are  only  some  "people 
of  color"  and  some  who  presumably  are  "people  of  color" 
is  silly,  and  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  Now 
look — I am  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a "white"  per- 
son, and  I am  not  transparent  to  light,  like  window  glass. 
I.  too,  have  a color— a pinkish-beige,  actually.  In  fact,  if  you 
can  find  a person  who  is  truly  white,  that  person  is  very 
frightened,  sick,  or  dead!  Likewise,  very  few  people  are  truly 
black,  yet  the  term  is  used  in  this  country  to  designate  in- 
dividuals with  skin  tones  ranging  from  espresso  brown  to 
buttermilk  yellow.  Nonsense!  All  of  us  have  whatever 


beautiful  color  the  Creator  in  infinite  wisdom  decided  to 
bestow  upon  us. 

Why  not  just  call  a person  whatever  they  really  are:  pink, 
beige,  yellow,  tan,  coffee,  or  charcoal? 

Now  let  me  take  by  the  horns  that  old  sacred  cow,  "third 
world  " Originally  a political  designation  for  those  nations 
aligned  with  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  term  has  come  to  indicate  all  those  persons  who  are 
not  of  purely  Caucasian  racial  ancestry.  How  dangerous 
it  is  to  promote  the  notion  that  we  live  in  several  different 
worlds!  If  there  is  famine  in  the  "third  world,"  are  those  of 
us  in  the  "first  world"  unaffected  and  uninvolved?  Certainly 
not!  In  fact,  there  is  no  "third  world"  or  "first  world,"  but 
only  one  world,  in  which  all  of  must  live.  Some  of  us  (myself 
included)  may  seem  at  times  to  be  in  "another  world,"  and 
we  may  even  want  to  believe  that  we  are  divided,  but  we( 
are  not.  We  are  intermingled,  intergraded,  interdependent, 
linked  for  life  by  love  or  need  or  want.  We  share  this 
marvelous  planet  which  God  has  given  us,  one  world  to  be 
a home  for  one  people,  the  human  race.  One  love,  one 
heart,  from  your  same. 


During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  John  B.  Russwurm  moved  to  a position  that  today  would 
be  called  Black  Nationalism.  After  receiving  his  master's  degree  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1829,  Russwurm  went  to  Liberia  in  West  Africa,  where  he  established  another  newspaper. 
The  Liberia  Herald,  and  served  as  a superintendent  of  schools.  After  further  distinguishing 
himself  as  Governor  of  Maryland  Colony  of  Cape  Palmas,  this  pioneer  editor  and  freedom 
fighter  died  in  Liberia  in  1851. 

The  Back-to-Africa  idea  has  long  been  a recurring  theme  in  African-American  life  and 
thought.  This  Africa  consciousness  started  during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  articulated  by  the  first  African-American  writers,  thinkers  and  abolitionists. 
This  agitation  was  found  mainly  among  groups  of  "free  blacks”  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  position  as  freed  men  in  a slave-holding  society.  "One  can  see  it  late  into  the  eigh- 
teenth century,"  Dr.  DuBois  explains  in  his  book,  Dusk  Of  Dawn,  "When  the  Negro  Union 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1788.  proposed  to  the  Free  African  Society  of  Philadelphis 
a general  exodus  to  Africa  on  the  part  of  at  least  free  Negroes." 

DuBois  addressed  himself  to  the  broader  aspects  of  this  situation  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Asian-African  (Bandung)  Conference  and  the 
rebirth  of  Ghana  on  April  30.  1957,  when  he  said: 

"From  the  fifteenth  through  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Africans  imported  to  America 
regarded  themselves  as  temporary  settlers  destined  to  return  eventually  to  Africa.  Their  in- 
creasing revolts  against  the  slave  system,  which  culminated  in  the  eighteenth  century  showed 
a feeling  of  close  kinship  to  the  motherland  and  even  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  they 


called  their  organizations  "African,"  as  witness  the  "African  Unions"  of  New  York  and 
Newport  and  the  African  Churches  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  there  was  even  closer  indication  of  feelings  of  kinship  with  Africa  and  the  East. 

The  Planters  excuse  for  slavery  was  advertised  as  conversion  of  Africa  to  Christianity; 
but  soon  American  slavery  appeared  based  on  the  huge  profits  of  the  Sugar  Empire  and 
Cotton  Kingdom.  As  plans  were  laid  for  the  expansion  of  the  slave  system,  the  slaves 
themselves  sought  freedom  by  increasing  revolts  which  culminated  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  Haiti  they  won  autonomy;  in  the  United  States  they  fled  from  the  slave  states  in  the 
South  to  the  free  states  in  the  North  and  Canada. 

Here  the  Free  Negroes  helped  form  the  Abolition  Movement,  and  when  that  seemed  to 
be  failing,  the  Negroes  began  to  plan  for  migration  to  Africa,  Haiti,  and  South  America. 

Civil  War  and  emancipation  intervened  and  American  Negroes  looked  forward  to  becom- 
ing free  and  equal  here  with  no  thought  of  return  to  Africa  or  of  kinship  with  the  world's 
darker  peoples  However,  the  rise  of  the  Negro  was  hindered  by  disenfranchisement,  lyn- 
ching and  caste  legislation.  There  was  some  recurrence  of  the  "Back  to  Africa"  idea  and 
increased  sympathy  for  darker  folk  who  suffered  the  same  sort  of  caste  restrictions  as 
American  Negroes." 

Professor  E.U.  Essien-Udom  of  the  University  of  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  outlined  the  beginning 
of  this  consciousness  and  how  it  developed,  in  three  lectures  in  the  CBS  Black  Heritage 
television  series  Summer,  1969.  In  the  first  lecture  on,  "The  Antecedents  of  Marcus  Garvey 
and  His  Movement.”  Professor  Essien-Udom  gives  this  analysis: 
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“In  the  United  States  it  may  be  said  that  Garvey's  ideas  or  variants  of  his  ideas,  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  relevant  for  the  independent  African  states  in  their  struggles  for  real  political 
and  economic  independence  as  well  as  relative  cultural  autonomy." 

A history  of  the  freedom  movements  of  Black  Americans  is  the  history  of  the  aspirations 
for  nationality  and  dignity.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Firstly,  the  Africans  who 
were  forcibly  removed  from  their  ancestral  homelands  to  the  New  World  were  dramatically 
alienated  from  any  vital  human  community,  except  the  community  of  color,  common  depriva- 
tion and  persecution.  Because  they  were  drawn  from  various  and  distinct  African  nationali- 
ty groups  and  scattered  throughout  the  New  World,  they  lost  many  vital  ingredients  as  a 
distinct  nationality  group,  such  as  a common  language,  religion,  traditions,  and  more  im- 
portant, the  freedom  to  shape  their  own  destiny. 

“Secondly,  because  they  were  excluded  from  meaningful  participation  in  the  emergent 
American  nationality,  they  became  not  only  non-citizens,  but  also,  in  a sociological  sense, 
non-nationals  of  the  United  States  throughout  most  of  their  history.  Early  in  their  history, 
the  Africans  were  simply  an  aggregation  of  persons  who  were  non-citizens  and  consequently 
possessed  no  civic  rights  in  the  United  States.  Such  for  a long  time  was  their  political  status 
Smilarly,  as  a group  without  recognizable  nationality,  which  derives  from  belonging  to  a 
definite  and  meaningful  human  community,  they  could  not  feel  a sense  of  human  dignity. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  and  from  slavery  to  freedom,  the  black  freedom  movements  has  had 
two  ambivalent  objectives.  The  first  being  the  aspiration  for  nationality,  a term  which  I shall 
octfbj?*fr^.^.?eable  co**ec*'ve  identity.  And  secondly,  the  aspiration  for  full  citizenship 


in  the  United  States. 

In  the  past,  the  history  of  the  black  freedom  movement,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
was  interpreted  principally  in  terms  of  integration  or  in  terms  of  assimilation  into  the 
mainstreams,  whatever  that  is,  of  American  society. 

If  intergration  is  understood  as  the  enjoyment  of  full  rights  of  citizenship  and  full  participa- 
tion in  the  live  activities  of  the  United  States,  then  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
objectives  of  the  African-American  nationality  which  has  been  forged  by  the  history  of  the 
Africans  and  their  descendents  in  the  United  States." 

In  the  United  States,  in  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  in  Africa  itself,  a century-long  struggle 
had  unfolded  before  Marcus  Garvey  was  born.  His  movement  for  African  redemption  and 
for  the  enhancement  of  all  African  people,  everywhere,  developed  mainly  in  the  United  States 
in  the  community  of  Harlem.  This  community  was  Marcus  Garvey’s  window  on  the  world. 

Marcus  Garvey  came  to  the  United  States  at  a time  when  African-Americans  were  realiz- 
ing that  the  American  dream  was  not  dreamed  for  them  and  the  American  promise  was  not 
made  to  them. 

The  Marcus  Garvey  program  of  African  redemption,  told  African-Americans,  both  in  word 
and  in  action: 

I will  give  you  a new  dream  This  article  is  a reprint  from  Glass 

And  Make  you  new  promise-  magazine. 

And  I will  lead  you  back  to 

\/mir  own  land  John  Hendrik  Clarke 


3F.&- 
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Charles  Drew:  Discoverer  Of  Blood  Plasma 


Brett  Andrews 
Nummo  Staff 
Afro-American  History 

Charles  Drew  was  born  in  1 904  in  Washington  D C. 
In  the  United  States  at  this  time.  Blacks  were  denied 
many  rights.  However,  Drew  overcame  these 
obstacles.  He  became  a medical  doctor  and  surgeon, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  influential  Black  leaders 
in  America  and  in  other  countries. 

After  excelling  in  four  sports  at  Dunbar  High  School 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Drew  was  offered  a scholarship 
from  Amherst  Colege  in  Amherst,  MA. 

Here  he  received  his  colloge  education. 

From  1922-1926,  Drew  was  considered  the  big  man 
on  campus.  During  his  senior  year  at  Amherst,  Drew 
was  the  Captain  of  the  track  team;  was  the  National 
A.A.U,  high  hurdle  champion;  and  claimed  the  Pen- 
tathlon Trophy  for  the  fourth  year  in  a row.  Also,  Drew 
was  chosen  for  the  honorable  mention  All-American 
Football  squad. 

In  1926,  Drew  was  awarded  the  Mosmon  Trophy 
for  the  student  who  brought  greatest  honor  to  Amherst 
College  Drew's  most  important  accomplishment  was 
earning  his  Bachelors  Degree  of  Biology. 

Drew’s  desire  to  attend  medical  school  was  always 
part  of  his  aspirations,  but  he  did  not  have  the  finan- 
cial resources.  From  1926-1928,  Drew  was  athletic 
director  at  Morgan  College,  a small  Black  religious 
institution,  in  Baltimore  MD.  While  Drew  was  building 
a sound  athletic  program  at  Morgan  College,  he  did 
not  forget  his  desire  to  go  to  medical  school. 

After  saving  most  of  his  earnings,  Drew  applied  to 
Howard  University  Medical  School.  Howard  Univer- 
sity is  a prestigious  Black  institution  in  Washington 
D C.  Drew  wanted  to  study  medicine  in  Washington 
in  order  to  be  close  to  his  family.  Unfortunately, 
Howard  University  would  not  accept  Drew  based  on 
his  low  social  science  grades  at  Amherst.  Drew  was 
disaDDOinted  at  the  decis;on  and  could  not  com- 


prehend it  because  he  had  straight  A's  in  Biology  and 
Chemistry  at  Amherst. 

Although  he  was  not  accepted  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Drew  pushed  on  towards  medical  scchool.  He 
applied  to  a few  more  medical  schools,  but  only  one 
stood  out  amongst  them  all:  McGill  University,  located 
in  Montreal,  Canada.  Drew  had  heard  rumors  that 
Canada  had  little  or  no  racism.  Drew  had  experienc- 
ed his  share  of  racism  while  at  Amherst  College,  so 
he  applied  to  McGill  University  School  of  Medicine. 

For  five  years  at  McGill,  Drew  applied  himself  fully 
to  his  course  works  and  labs.  In  his  senior  year,  he 
received  a few  fellowships;  graduated  third  in  his 
class;  and  earned  degrees  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  From  1933-1935,  Drew  completed  the  man- 
datory two  year  internship  and  residency  program. 

1938-1941  were  Drew's  most  important  years  as 
a doctor.  Within  those  years  Drew  developed  the 
means  to  store  blood.  Drew  noticed  that  normal  blood 
transfused  from  a persons'  body  would  not  survive 
in  storage.  After  numerous  experiments  Drew 
discovered  that  blood  plasma  is  formed  when  white 
blood  cells  in  normal  blood  cells  are  removed. 

Drew's  hard  work  was  not  unnoticed.  He  eventual- 
ly became  Director  of  blood  bank  programs  in  Europe 
as  well  as  America.  Drew  also  earned  a Ph  D.  in  blood 
plasma  at  Columbia  University.  He  was  the  first  Black 
doctor  in  America  to  get  his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  althoug 
many  tried  without  success. 

In  mid-April  of  1950,  Drew  and  three  other  doctors 
were  returning  from  a conference  in  North  Carolina. 
Drew  was  driving  and  dosed  off  for  a few  seconds. 
The  car  crashed.  The  other  three  doctors,  who  were 
white,  were  immediately  rushed  to  a nearby  hospital. 
Because  Drew  was  Black  he  was  not  allowed  in  the 
hospital.  The  nearest  Black  facilitated  hospital  was 
50  miles  away.  Charles  Drew  died  an  hour  after  the 
accident 


National  Black  Unity  Conference 
Held  At  Howard  University 


Tracye  McQuirter 
Nummo  Staff 

Washington,  D.C.  — On  October  22nd,  through  Oc- 
tober 25th,  the  National  Black  Student  Unity  Con- 
ference and  the  Howard  University  Association  co- 
sponsored the  Second  Annual  Black  Student  Unity 
Conference,  held  on  the  campus  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity. The  Conference,  whose  theme  was  “Strategies 
for  Empowerment  in  the  21st  Century,''  served  as  a 
forum  for  college  students  to  devise  methods  to  bring 
about  the  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  self-determination  of  people  of  African 
descent. 


The  Conference  consisted  of  a host  of  workshops, 
forums,  and  panel  discussions  that  addressed  such 
diverse  subjects  as  “Male/Female  Relationships:  The 
Key  to  Strong  Families,’’  “AIDS:  Disease  or 
Genocide,”  and  “Defining  Our  Culture:  The  Role  and 
Responsibility  of  Our  Artists.”  Among  the  numerous 
leaders  of  these  events  were  authors,  Amiri  Baraka 
and  Ivan  Van  Sertima;  musicians,  Mtume  and  Spar- 
ticus;  and  syndicated  radio  talk  show  host  Bob  Lawe. 

Delivering  the  keynote  address  entitled  “Seizing 
Power  in  the  21st  Century,”  was  the  Minister  Louis 
Farrakhan,  national  spokesperson  of  the  Nation  of 


Islam.  In  his  speech  to  a capacity  crowd,  Minister  Far- 
rakhan asserted  that  “people  of  African  descent  can- 
not continue  to  blame  European  people  for  our  plight 
and  that  the  enemy,  is  instead,  within  us."  He  stress- 
ed that  until  Black  people  face  up  to  our  own  superior 
attitudes  and  hateful  actions  towards  each  other,  we 
can  never  expect  to  seize  power  in  the  future.  Far- 
rakhan's  message  was  met  with  repeated  applause 
and  ovations  from  the  audience. 

Another  speaker,  author  and  poet  Sonia  Sanchez, 
implored  students  to  be  serious  about  the  task  of 
resisting  White  oppression,  “for  it  is  determined  to 
wipe  out  Black  people  in  the  21st  century."  She 
challenged  students  to  resist  the  ease  of  giving  in  to 
their  “comforts  under  oppression"  and  to  put  the  sur- 
vival of  their  people  first. 

The  historic  event  was  attended  by  well  over  three- 
hundred  students  from  colleges  and  universities 
around  the  country.  According  to  a founding  member 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC),  the  energy  and  urgency  of  the  Conference 
was  reminiscent  of  that  organization’s  first  meeting 
of  exactly  twenty  years  ago. 

Follow-up  plenary  sessions  are  scheduled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  academic  year  in  which  students  are 
expected  to  set  into  motion  the  plans  of  action 
developed  at  the  Conference. 


we  are  here  to  serve 


Charles  Drew  as  pictured  in  photograph  at  Amherst 
College. 


Volunteers  Walk 
For  ABC 

Brett  Andrews 

Nummo  Staff 

Each  year  the  Amherst  Committee  for  A Better 
Chance,  Inc.  sponsors  a walk-a-thon  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  privately-funded  program.  A Better 
Chance  is  a national  program  which  takes  talented, 
motivated  youngsters  from  deprived  urban  and  rural 
areas.  These  students  attend  an  outstanding  high 
school  thus  taking  a first  step  towards  a college 
education. 

The  distance  of  the  walk-a-thon  is  20  kilometers  (12 
mi.).  The  walk  began  at  Mill  River  in  North  Amherst 
and  ended  at  the  South  Amherst  Commons.  Various 
trails  were  used  for  the  walk. 

Although  the  temperature  was  68  degrees  during 
the  walk,  it  did  not  help  with  walking  conditions.  The 
20  kilometer  brought  on  the  task  of  walking  through 
swampy  areas,  over  mountains,  and  climbing  over 
dangerous  cliff  edges.  Nevertheless,  these  obstacles 
did  not  stop  most  walkers  from  finishing.  Mitchell 
Smith,  Director  of  the  ABC  House  said,  “Over  three- 
hundred  people  of  all  ages  participated  and  at  least 
two  hundred  finished." 

There  were  two  categories  of  walkers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  walk-a-thon.  There  were  “challenge 
walkers"  and  “pledge  walkers."  Challenge  walkers 
were  volunteers  who  earned  $1 .00  for  ABC  with  every 
kilometer  they  completed.  Pledge  walkers  were 
volunteers  who  received  commitments  from  sponsors 
based  on  an  amount  of  donation  per  kilometer. 

“We  are  trying  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  from 
the  walk-a-thon,"  said  Barry  Brooks,  President  of  the 
Amherst  Committee  for  ABC,  Inc. 

Walkers  who  completed  the  walk-a-thon  received 
A Better  Chance  buttons.  "Whether  walkers  finished 
or  did  not  finish,  they  earned  self-gratification  and 
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An  Interview  With  Chinua  Achebe 


Charles  H.  Perry 

Nummo  Staff 

NUMMO:  Prof.  Achebe,  the  first  question  I would 
like  to  ask  is  how  would  you  define  African  literature? 

ACHEBE:  Well, it’s  simply  literature  written  by 
Africans.  My  definition  is  very  simple,  perhaps  too 
simple,  but  it  is  the  one  that  makes  the  best  sense. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  things  written  about  Africa 
because  somebody  else  can  write  about  Africa.  Con- 
rad has  written  about  Africa,  but  I would  not  call  Heart 
of  Darkness  part  of  African  literature.  . .So  I would  say 
it  is  literature  written  by  those  people  we  know  as 
Africans. 

NUMMO:  In  Transition  1 8,vol.4(1 965)  you  wrote  an 
article  concerning  English  and  the  African  writer.  In 
it  you  discussed  that  in  June  of  1962,  during  an 
African  writers  conference,  African  artists  failed  to 
define  satisfactorily  “African  Literature.”  And  you  fur- 
ther mentioned  the  harsh  words  of  a Nigerian  critic, 
Obi  Wali,  writing  in  Transition  10,  who  said:  “Perhaps 
the  most  important  achievement  of  the  conference. ..is 
that  African  literature  as  now  defined  and  understood 
leads  nowhere."  Does  one  still  find  such  critique  of 
African  literature,  even  after  its  twenty  or  so  years  of 
growth? 

ACHEBE:  Yes,  yes.  Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there 
was  a period  silence,  if  you  like,  on  that  very  issue 
for  years.  Obi  Wali  himself,  who  was  a teacher  of 
literature  and  a poet,  stopped  writing  or  saying 
anything  or  doing  anything  on  this  matter... And  nor 
did  anyone  else  until  quite  recently  when  Ngugi  wa 
Thiong’o  of  Kenya  had  brought  the  subject  back  to 
life,  with  a vengeance,  by  making  it  almost  the  center 
of  dispute.  He  is  questioning  the  validity  of  anything 
which  is  written  in  European  languages,  qualifying  as 
African  literature  and  is  saying,  quite  clearly,  that  it 
is  not. ..It  could  be  Afro-Saxon  literature  or  whatever. 
And  he  concluded  this  by  himself,  deciding  that  he 
would  not  write  in  English  anymore.  So  it  (such  criti- 
que) is  very  much  alive  today.  Now,  I personally  think 
that  this  is  an  issue  upon  which  Ngugi  or  anybody  else 
can  take  position  and  begin  to  act  it  out.  I,  myself, 
do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  or,  in  fact,  useful  to 
Africa  for  us  to  abandon  communication  in  European 
metropolitan  languages  for  practical  reasons.  The 


practical  reasons  are  that  these  languages  are  the 
languages  of  Africa  today,  and  literature  cannot  ig- 
nore today.  Literature  cannot  see  into  the  future... We 
can  be  thinking  of  a future  in  which  the  situation  is 
altered  or  modified;  in  which,  perhaps,  will  ultimately 
displace  the  European  languages... But  that’s  very 
much  in  the  far  future.  For  the  moment  Africans  must 
stay  alive.  Africans  must  communicate,  must  talk  to 
one  another.  African  countries  like  Nigeria  must  con- 
tinue to  talk  within  Nigeria;  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  do 
this  without  English  today.  So  this  is  a very  complex 
problem,  the  question  of  language,  and  I don't  think 
it  will  go  away.  But  it's  going  to  be  solved,  I think,  over 
a very  long  period  of  time. 

NUMMO:  In  that  same  article  you  mentioned  that 
if  Europeans  are  bothered  by  this  tremendous  up- 
surge of  African  literature,  of  literature  written  by 
Africans  in  European  languages,  then  that  is  too  bad. 
You  wrote,  “The  price  a world  language  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  is  submission  to  many  different  kinds 
of  use.” 

ACHEBE:  Yes.  Yes,  I said  that  in  °65;  and  although 
it  was  a long  time  ago,  I think  it  is  still  true. ..Inciden- 
tally, only  last  week  there  was  a program  concerning 
my  new  novel  on  the  BBC  (British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration), and  I noticed  a tone  of  irritation  in  one  of 
the  voices  discussing  the  book.  The  central  topic  was 
concerning  my  use  of  00pidgin"  English,  a local  variety 
of  English  spoken  in  West  Africa,  and  this  Englishman 
seemed  to  be  a little  irritated.  He  had  difficulty  with 
the  pidgin  sections  of  this  novel,  and  the  man  he  was 
talking  with  rather  condescendingly  explained  to  him 
that  the  people  about  whom  I am  writing  do,  in  fact, 
speak  pidgin  and  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
me  to  represent  them  in  any  other  way.  So,  in  other 
words,  there  are  people  in  Britain  who  are  a little 
unhappy  that  the  English  language,  which  they  feel 
they  have  a kind  of  proprietary  right  over,  is  being  us- 
ed in  all  kinds  of  ways.  This,  you  see.  is  what  I mean 
by  the  voice  of  irritation...!  also  remember  an 
Australian  poet— The  Australians  can  be  as  conser- 
vative as  the  English,  you  see.  They  also  feel  that  this 
is  their  special  tongue— he  was  savina  that  he  feels 
feels  rather  envious  of  little  countries.  like 
Denmark,  which  still  have  control  over  their 


Distinguished  novelist,  Chinua  Achebe,  of  Nigeria, 
speaks  to  students  after  his  class. 


language  and  that  when 

one  Dane  says  something,  another  Dane  understands 
what  he  is  saying.  By  implication  this  Australian  is 
complaining  that  English  has  gone  out  of  control  ..And 
I say,  too  bad!  That’s  just  too  bad. 

NUMMO.  Prof.  Thelwell,  in  preparation  for  this  in- 
terview, gave  me  several  articles,  most  of  which 
discuss  your  latest  novel,  Anthills  of  The  Savannahh. 
In  the  African  Guardian,  Sept.  24,  1987,  Okey  Ndibe 
writes  that  “Anthills  is  the  first  major  study  in  African 
literature  of  the  phenomenon  of  militarv  rule. 

continued  on  page  4 


Especially 
For  You 

Francis  Hopkins 
Nummo  Staff 

Although  there  is  a relatively  large 
Black  student  population  in  the  Amherst 
area  - 1.7/  of  University  of 

Massachusetts  students  and  3.5/  at 
Amherst  College,  for  example  - there 
are  no  retail  stores  that  provide  Black 
haircare  and  beauty  products. 


“Had  to  wait  from  1972  until  1987  to 
be  able  to  walk  around  the  corner  and 
get  what  I need,”  said  Charri  J.  Boykin- 
East  in  reference  to  the  store  she  and 
her  husband,  Richard,  opened. 

Esecially  for  You  Haircare  and  Beau- 
ty Boutique,  located  on  Route  9,  now 
provides  a service  long  neglected  in 
Amherst.  For  area  blacks,  the  nearest 
location  for  sufficient  hair  and  beauty 
aids  has  been  Springfield,  said  Charri, 
who  has  been  in  the  community  since 
1972. 

“It  is  ridiculous  that  we  have  to  travel 


to  Springfield  to  get  what  we  need.  Our 
options  have  been  to  either  make  a 
shopping  trip  every  few  months  or  bring 
our  products  from  home  and  hope  that 
they  last  until  Thanksgiving,"  said  Tracy 
Davis,  a sophomore  from  Springfield. 

Davis's  story  is  common,  according 
to  the  Easts.  Charri  said  that  her  hus- 
band worked  the  entire  summer  in  order 
to  open  the  store  in  August. 

Following  their  own  instincts  and  public 
opinion,  the  Easts  created  a business 
they  called“Successful,  so  far." 

“We  are  getting  a good  response 


from  the  Black  community,”  said  East. 
Especially  for  You. ..provides  men’s 
haircare  ranging  from  clippers  to  wave 
caps;  and  women's  beauty  aids  that  in- 
clude make-up  and  hair  products  for 
various  hair  styles. 

“This  is  our  gift  to  the  community.  We 
are  on  our  way  out  (of  the  area)  but  we 
wanted  to  give  something  back  to  the 
community.  It  is  from  the  heart,"  said 
the  Easts. 

The  Easts  said  they  feel  that  “role- 
modeling  is  important,"  for  Black 
students  and  prove  to  be  good  models 

continued  on  page  4 
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2(appa.  'Proclamation 

Kappa  Alpha  Tsi  Is  an  Idea.  Hit  men  In  the  organisation 
enhance  the  Idea-  Kappa  can  ru»t  rruAi  men,  the  mm  make  Kappa. 
“There  is  no  way  that  you  can  came  into  the  organisation  with 
the  thought  that  Kappa  can  make  you  a man.  The  “Big  ‘Brothers 
teamed  from  their  previous  "Big  “Brothers : confidence,  morals  and 
values  which  arc  significant  in  the  development  of  all  mankind. 
Kappa  Instills  in  young  men  those  characteristics  which  make 
the  individual  an  over  achiever.  ‘Mental  toughness  Is  imperative 
in  dealing  with  life  experiences,  and  as  young  men  aspiring  to 
become  Kftppamcn  you  must  6e  mentally  and  physically  tough. 

Scrotten  are  confident,  full  of  pride,  resourceful,  determin- 
ed, assertive,  and  in  tense  at  all  timeserver  should  they  ever  fcoCd 
their  heads  bowed  or  display  emotions  ofdispalr.  Aoung  men  of 
Kappa  arc  strong  and  they  breed  little  brothers  who  are  to  be 
equally  as  strong.  The  networking  of  creative  minds  can  make 
for  a comfortable  and  prosperous  atmosphere/or  those  Involved, 
foung  men  of  Kappa  work  together  Hi  thin  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood  andarrin  constant  search  of  higher  goals.  They  are 
not  content  Kith  mediocrity  or  sub-par  performance;  or  bv  no 
means  do  they  rest  on  the  dependent  shoulders  of  others.  They 
must  accept  full  responsibility'  for  their  success  and  failures  and 
are  capable  of  holding  their  heads  high  through  either  extreme. 

' Black  men  are  survivors,  and  although  their  life  is  a strug- 
gle, they  must  not  allow  the  negative  forces  of  society  to  deter 
their  direction  or  inhibit  their  search  for  achievement.  “Pledging 
is  a microcosm  of  your  total  Oft  experiences,  magnified  in  a literal 
sense  to  prepare  you  for  your  expanded  versions  in  life. 
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EDITORIAL/ OPINION 

One  Year  After  The  Southwest  Riot 


By  David  D.  Moore 

In  case  you  haven't  noticed  it’s  once  again  time  for 
the  World  Series.  For  those  of  you  that  were  not  here 
last,  I'm  sure  you  did  not  escape  hearing  about  The 
Southwest  Riot.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  since  Yancey  Robinson  was  chased 
and  beaten  by  numerous  white  students,  October  27, 
1986. 

The  Hurst  Report  was  commissioned  in  November 
1986,  by  Chancellor  Duffy  to  search  out  the  facts  of 
The  Southwest  Riot. 

On  the  night  of  October  30,  1986,  Black  students 
on  the  campus  of  UMass  Amherst  were  brought 
together,  to  hear  about  The  Southwest  Riot  and  plan 
action.  The  next  day  a march  was  held,  that  included 
more  than  300  students  The  march  went  from  The 
New  Africa  House  to  the  Whitmore  Building  and  back 
to  the  New  Africa  House.  The  Media  attended  the  rally 
in  full  force.  Black  students  from  all  over  the  country 
were  looking  at  the  TV  coverage  and  newspaper 
reports  and  became  very  inspired  by  our  action. 

In  January  of  1987  the  Hurst  Report  became  public. 
This  report  was  taken  very  seriously  by  many  Ad- 
ministrators to  the  Black  Student  population.  After  the 
Hurst  Report,  the  Chancellor  and  staff  held  numerous 
meetings  with  Black  students.  They  were  held  in  The 
New  Africa  House,  Whitmore  Administration  Building 
and  The  Malcolm  X.  Center  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  Black  students. 

Chancellor  Duffy  brought  a reverend  to  campus 
along  with  Mookie  Wilson  of  the  New  York  Mets  and 
Marty  Barret  of  The  Boston  Red  Socks,  to  pursuade 
students  into  curbing  racial  violence. 

Rick  Townes  who  was  the  most  diligent  worker  at 
CCEBMS  was  taken  away  from  the  CCEBMS  staff  to 
increase  the  credibility  of  Whitmore  Adminstration. 
That  left  CCEBMS  crippled  as  far  as  providing  Black 
students  with  proper  counseling.  CCEBMS 
counselors  must  attempt  to  serve  the  needs  of  150 
students  per  counselor. 

Chas  Durant  has  been  shuffled  out  of  his  position. 
Mary  Custard  an  R.D.  in  Northeast  is  gone.  Rudy 
Jones,  Assistant  Director  of  University  Career  Center 
is  now  Acting  Director  of  Public  Safty.  Rick  Towns 
formerly  a CCEBMS  Advisor  is  now  Assistant  Dean 
of  Students.  The  Malccolm  X Center  has  recieved 
new  lighting  and  minimal  restructuring. 

Black  students  on  the  campus  are  not  even  close 
to  taking  advantage  of  the  potential  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  demamds  that  Black  Students 
presented  to  Chancellor  Duffy. 

Black  students  haven't  gathered  since  the  Mahar 
meeting  on  October  30,  1986.  Black  students  are  not 
demanding  a cultural  center  or  re-takeover  of  The 
New  Africa  House.  Amherst  College  has  the  Octagon 
House,  Smith  College  has  the  Muangi  Cultural  Center 
also  called  Lilly  Hall.  Black  students  seem  as 
desorganized  as  ever  before.  We  can  not  afford  to 
miss  the  chance  to  capitalize  on  the  27,  October  riot. 

What  have  Black  students  gained?  It  seems  that 
some  of  the  things  Black  students  have  gained  are 
that  the  reality  that  racism  is  alive  and  well.  Increas- 
ed attention  to  these  problems  that  pertain  to  Blacks 
on  campus.  Increased  student  leadership  among 
Black  Organizations.  A new  Black  face  in  the  Dean 
of  Students  Office.  A ten  member  Task  Force  of  Black 
Faculty  and  adminstration. 

Many  Black  Organizations  on  Campus  have  faced 
severe  Budget  cuts  and  will  face  more  severe  cuts 
this  fiscal  year.  Too  many  Black  students  are  on 
Academic  Probation,  the  rumor  is  60-7Q/.  CCEBMS 
does  not  have  the  staffing  to  correct  the  academic 
problems  of  Black  student  problems. 

Blacks  on  this  campus  do  not  seem  to  be  concern- 
ed with  the  political  processes  on  campus  or  off.  Un- 
til we  become  more  concerned  with  the  politics  of  how 
things  run  and  function,  we  will  remain  a powerless 
and  confused  people. 

Next  week  is  the  anniversary  of  October  27,  Riot 
There  will  be  a Diversity  Week  planned  by  Whitmore 
Administrators.  The  purpose  of  Diversity  Week  is  an 
attempt  by  Whitmore  Administrators  to  look  sincere 
in  their  attempt  to  serve  the  needs  of  Blacks. 

With  the  comming  of  the  next  World  Series,  we  still 
can  not  brag  about  what  we  have  gained  from  those 
seven  Black  Students  who  suffered  beatings  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1986. 

Last  semester  three  students  were  brought  to  trial 
in  connection  with  the  Riot,  why  only  3 students  when 
1 ,000  students  were  involved?  The  three  students 
chared  were  Chasley  Hayman,  Timothy  Nye  and 
Michael  Kowalski. 


We  also  can  not  forget  the  Theta  Chi  incident  of 
May  15,1986  again  involving  Yancey  Robinson. 

Black  students  at  UMass  Amherst  are  very 
distruseful  of  Whitmore  Administrators,  as  well  they 
should  be. 

Black  students,  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  scream  at  the  top  of  our  lungs  for 
whatever  serious  demands  that  come  to  mind.  I say 
this  because  force  of  all  we  are  the  State  University 
of  Massachusetts.  Secondly,  we  are  in  the  ideal  posi- 
tion of  being  in  a state  that  has  a man  seeking 


SISTER  WASSI’S  MEDITATIONS 

The  Power  of  Love 

"Love  will  make  you  do  right,  love  will  make  you 
do  wrong,"  that's  what  people  say.  The  most  power- 
ful of  human  emotions  is  love.  Commonly  considered 
to  refer  almost  exclusively  to  romantic  relationships 
between  two  people,  frequently  confused  with  sex, 
love  is  actually  a transforming  energy  which  vitalizes 
and  renews  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 

Love  proceeds  from  the  mind  of  our  Creator.  Love 
is,  in  fact,  our  experience  of  the  Creator's  presence 
within  us. 

So  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  us.  on  a day  to  day 
basis?  Why  should  progressive  students,  "Black”  and 
"White,"  be  concerned  with  love? 

What  can  simple  love  do  to  help  us?  Everything! 

If  our  relationships  with  others  are  based  on  political 
correctness,  any  disagreement  about  what  is  political- 
ly correct  must  be  perfectly  resolved  before  any  fur- 
ther progress  can  be  made.  Failure  to  resolve  the 
disagreement  will  lead  to  anger,  and  to  the  failure  of 
the  relationship  itself. 

But  when  our  relationships  are  based  on  love,  not 
romantic  love  but  simply  LOVE,  we  are  connected  by 
ties  which  are  not  broken  by  philosophical  disagree- 
ment. If  I hate  a person  for  their  bad  behavior,  they 
will  close  me  out,  and  then  I can’t  reach  them.  I may 
despise  a person's  behavior,  but  I can  still  love  the 
person.  It  might  sound  funny,  but  it’s  true. 

Love  allows  us  to  forgive.  This  is  good  for  the  per- 
son who  is  forgiven,  but  even  better  for  the  person 
who  forgives.  When  we  forgive,  our  hearts  are  no 
longer  bound  up  and  tormented  by  anger,  humiliation, 
shame,  or  revenge.  We  are  free!  Free  to  go  on  loving 


Democratic  nomination  tor  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  means  we  can  not  afford  to  have 
negative  press  at  his  flagship  university.  Thirdly,  our 
own  Chancellor  Duffey  will  soon  be  seeking  Public 
Office  and  he  can  not  afford  anymore  negative  press. 
All  of  the  above  points  and  many  more  are  on  our  side 
in  obtaining  justice. 

So  it’s  long  overdue  for  Black  students  to  show  the 
unity  and  power  that  only  we  possess.  Voice  your  opi- 
nions, be  seen  as  well  as  heard  in  continuing  the 
struggle  of  Black  Humanity 


and  working  together. 

Love  allows  us  to  understand.  I,  a White  person, 
suffer  the  humiliation  of  insults  and  degradation 
directed  at  Black  people,  because  I love  them.  Brother 
Sugar,  a Black  man,  feels  the  pain  of  the  isolation  and 
confusion  of  White  people,  because  he  loves  us. 
Black  students,  did  you  know  that  many  White 
students  who  avoid  you  or  behave  strangely  in  your 
presence  do  not  hate  but  rather  are  actually  afraid 
of  you?  White  students,  did  you  know  that  many  Black 
students  who  seem  to  exclude  you  do  not  despise  you 
but  rather  fear  your  rejection  too?  Love  each  other, 
and  normal,  HUMAN  relationships  will  develop. 

The  most  revolutionary  movement  for  social  change 
this  country  has  ever  seen  was  based  on  love.  Love 
led  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  to  work  for  social  equality, 
and  love  led  him  to  choose  non-violent  means.  Such 
was  the  power  of  his  love  that  even  the  head  of  that 
most  conservative  of  institutions,  the  Catholic  Church, 
honored  and  supported  the  work  which  continues  in 
his  name. 

So  love!  Draw  a circle  that  takes  in  the  people  you 
thought  were  your  enemies,  and  you  may  find  that 
they  are  your  enemies  no  longer.  Love! 

Love  White  people,  don’t  be  shy,  love  Black  and 
Brown  and  Yellow  and  Pink.  Love  the  people  you 
don't  even  like.  As  the  old  reggae  tune  says, 

‘We  got  to  have  love  in  the  community, 

Love  your  uncle  and  love  your  auntie, 

Love  stranger  and  love  family, 

Just  love!" 

One  love,  one  heart, 

Sister  Wassi 
Nummo  Correspondent 


The  Power  of  Love 
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'during  the  1987-88  academic  year. 


IOTA  PHI  THETA 
FRATERNITY,  INC. 
BETA-BETA  CHAPTER 
CHALLENGE  YOU 


500  CLUB 


$500  plus  500  hours 
of  community  service  work 


Won’t  You  Join  Us! 


For  More  Info.  Contact: 

T.  Swan  253-9418  • L.  Williams  546-9539 


* Especially  for  You 


continued  from  page  2 


Chlnua  Achebe  continued  from  page  2 

Would  you  please  discuss  this  further? 

ACHEBE:  Well,  the  story  is  set,  very 
squarely,  in  a military  regime  in  Africa; 
so  I am  dealing  with  the  leadership,  the 
military  leadership,  and  the  kind  of  pro- 
blems created  in  an  African  country  by 
that  sort  of  regime.  I am  also  dealing 
with  the  development  of  tyranny  and 
with  a new  awareness  after  the  devasta- 
tion which  happens.  This  new 
awareness  is  based  on  the  survivors 
learning  to  make  new  links  with  the  or- 
dinary roots  of  the  society,  with  the  or- 
dinary people  of  the  country.  This,  I 


think,  is  the  positive  side  of  this  conferenceonAfricanliteratureandevenin- 
tragedy... At  the  end  of  it  all  there  are  the 
survivors,  the  anthills;  they  are  the  an- 
thills and  the  product  which  I am  explor- 
ing here.  The  anthills  survive  after  the 
fire  has  burned  the  Savannah. ..There  is 


which  survive  into  the  next  season  so  African  literature;  this 


as  to  tell  the  grass, 


themselves. 

Charri  has  many  responsibilities  other 
than  Residence  Director,  of  Van  Meter- 
East.  She  is  an  adjunct  professor  at 
Cambridge  College,  a professional  con- 
sultant, a doctorial  candidate  with  a 
visitation  on  Organization  Development: 
Social  Sensitivity  Awareness  Training, 
a wife  and  a mother  of  two  girls. 

Charri  said  she  credits  her  husband 
Richard  in  part  for  her  progressive 
lifestyle.  “He  enlightened  me  to  the  em- 
powerment of  our  people  and  showed 


me  that  we  as  a people  are  truely 
powerful. ..and  that  I can  be  a mother 
and  a head  of  residence  or  whatever," 
she  said. 

Richard  said  he  is  pleased  with  the  at- 
titude of  today's  students  in  the  area. 
He  said  that  students  are  avoiding  the 
media  projection  that  says  Black 
students  aim  to  get  jobs  and  get  out  of 
the  “ghetto.”  “Students  now  bring  their 
skills  back  to  the  community,”  said 
Richard. 


Charri  Boykin-East,  owner  of  Especially  For  You, 
and  Residential  Director  at  Van  Meter. 


the  new  grass,  of  what  happened  the  year 
before.  So  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  story 
the  people  survive  the  tragedy,  carry  the 
misery  of  what  happened  so  that  they  can 
instruct  the  new  grass,  the  new  people,  and 
transmute  their  experience  to  the  future. 

NUMMO:  Last  year  you  declined  an  invita- 
tion to  The  Second  African  Writers  Con- 
ference held  in  Stockholm  (April  of  1986). 
Could  you  elaborate  upon  your  reasons  for 
doing  so  and,  therefore,  upon  your  opinions 
of  the  existence  of  such  a conference? 

ACHEBE:  Yes.  Well,  let  me  say  that  I also 
declined  the  first  one  which,  I think,  was  held 
in  1967.  Now,  my  reasons  are  very  clear.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  conferences  on  African 
literature  anywhere;  anybody  can  set  up  < 


vite  Africans  to  come  and  talk  to  them.  But 
I resent  the  idea  of  African  writers  being 
summoned  to  a European  country  and  be- 
ing told  that  the  purpose  of  this  is  for  them 
to  view  the  past  and  the  future  of  their 
. , .....  literature.  This  seems  to  me  to  go  beyond 

this  proverb  which  says  it  is  the  anthills  ,he  desire  ot  everybody  to  find  out  about 


is  as  if  you  want  to 


draw  the  plan  for  African  literature  of  the 
future,  and  you  are  going  to  Stockholm, 


under  the  supervision  and  hospitality  ot  the 
Swedes,  to  do  itl  And  I find  this  abhorent; 
I find  it  unacceptable. ..By  1986  Africans,  if 
they  want  to  view  their  future  literature, 
should  do  it  under  their  own  hospices  and 
in  their  own  forum,  under  their  own  control. 
And  nobody  has  any  right,  not  even  if  they 
dispense  the  Nobel  Prize,  to  summon  us 
somewhere  and  look  over  out  shoulders 
while  we  draw  our  plans. 

NUMMO:  Here,  in  1974-75  for  the 
Chancellor's  Lecture  Series,  you  discussed 
the  false  image  of  Africa  projected  by  col- 
onial literature  such  as  Conrad’s  Heart  of 
Darkness.  How  widely  spread  is  this  false 
image  of  Africa  in  the  West? 

ACHEBE:  It  is  very,  very  wide.  You  know, 
I'll  tell  you  that  when  I gave  that  lecture  here, 
it  was  a bit  of  a bombshell.  To  my  amaze- 
ment Conrad’s  Heart  of  Darkness  probably 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  prescribed  books 
within  the  English  department— I don't  know 
what  the  situation  is  today— and  I caused 
some  offense  in  some  quarters  of  some  very 
conservative  professors.  There  was  one,  in 
particular,  who  really  was  angry  and  was 
obliged  to  tell  me  orr.  But  fortunately  there 
were  others,  in  fact  more,  who  said 
something  like,  “You  know,  we  never  real- 
ly read  or  understood  that  book  until  we 
heard  you."  Now  when  a professor  of 


English  says,  “I  never  really  read  Conrad’s 
Head  of  Darkness  until  I heard  you,"  you 
know  something  very,  very  serious  is  hap- 
pening. In  other  words,  it  is  so  natural  to  the 
West  to  think  of  Africa  in  these  terms  that 
they  don’t  even  know  that  something  false 
is  happening.  In  other  words,  it  is  so  natural 
to  the  West  to  think  of  Africa  in  these  terms 
that  they  don’t  even  know  that  something 
false  is  happening.  And  this  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  so  long. ..It  is  a long  period  of  in- 
doctrination in  the  white  world  that  black  is 
evil.  And  so  it  (Conrad's  image)  is  wide 
spread,  but  I think  it  is  important  that  we 
should  begin  to  address  ourselves,  to  con- 
front it,  and  bring  it  to  an  end. 

NUMMO:  Colonial  literature  must,  then 
present  some  sod  of  conflict  for  those 
Africans  who  study  at  European  universities 
where  they  are  exposed  to  such 
misrepresentation  of  Africa. 

ACHEBE:  Well,  it  is  from  this  conflict  that 
the  .esolution  can  come. 

It  is,  in  fact,  good  that  when  Africans  go  to 
universities  they  confront  these  texts.  My 
own  conversion,  if  I may  call  it  that,  happen- 
ed in  the  university.  It  wasn't  in  Europe;  it 
happened  to  be  in  the  first  university  in 
Nigeria,  the  University  of  Ibadan.  But  all  my 
teachers  were  English,  and  they  didn't  teach 
me  any  African  literature.  They  taught  me 
works  like  those  of  Conrad’s.. .And  it  was  my 
own  development  and  the  development  of 
other  people  of  my  own  generation  that 
began  to  question  this  literature  that  we  were 
given  and  to  conceive  of  a possibility  of 
creating  an  alternative  story,  which  is  really 
the  genesis  of  African  literature,  if  you  want 
to  put  it  crudely.  We  wanted  an  alternative 
story  because  the  story  we  were  given  was 
not  satisfactory.  And,  really,  no  people  can 
have  their  story  told  by  other  people,  which 
gets  back  to  what  I was  saying  about  going 
to  Sweden  to  map  out  the  development  of 
African  story... We  are  telling  the  story  of 
Africa,  and  this  story  has  to  be  told  by  us  in 
our  own  environment. 

NUMMO:  As  you  know,  Jahnheinz  Jahn's 
Muntu,  an  outline  of  traditional  African 
culture,  is  widely  embraced  among  Black 
Americans.  What  are  your  sentiments 
toward  such  an  overwhelming  acceptance 
of  this  study  of  Africa  by  this  German? 

ACHEBE:  (a  chuckle)  Well,  I have  to  be 
careful  here  because  I knew  Janheinz  Jahn 
personally,  but  I had  certain  disagreements 
with  something  he  had  written  after  a 
journey  through  parts  of  Africa.  He  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  wanted  to  systematize 
continued  on  page  7 
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New  World  Theater  Premieres 
Native  American  Playwright 


George  Whirlwind  Soldier 

Nummo  Correspondent 

"Sneaky,”  says  playwright  William  Yellow  Robe  Jr., 
"is  not  everything  you  want  to  know  about  Indians." 
Instead,  the  Assiniboine  playwright’s  original  one-act 
play  is  an  internal  drama  concerning  the  strivings  ot 
the  individual  and  collective  soul  in  this  age  of  increas- 
ing dehumanization.  Written  in  1982,  Yellow  Robe's 
play  enjoyed  its  first  full-scale  production  during  New 
World  Theater's  fall  season  under  the  direction  of  Ar- 
tistic Director  Roberto  Uno  Thelwell. 

The  first  Native  American  contribution  to  NWT’s 
repetoire  is  a story  of  three  brothers  who  resolve  to 
reclaim  their  dead  mother’s  body  in  order  to  perform 
a traditional  Indian  burial.  In  the  process,  the  brothers 
discover  much  about  themselves  and  their  people  that 
has  possibly  been  forgotten.  As  Yellow  Robe  tells  it, 
"the  three  brothers  go  through  an  immense  amount 
of  confusion,  emotional  and  physical  confusion,  but 
in  the  end  there’s  that  place  where  they  actually  come 
and  say  that  they’re  alive."  For  the  characters,  as  for 
Yellow  Robe  himself,  the  affirmation  that  life  is  a pro- 
cess, is  often  at  times  a painful  one  that  consists  of 
the  uncertainties  and  fears  that  accompany  growth. 
Yellow  Robe  believes,  "You  are  always  continually 
growing  and  as  a playwright  what  has  to  happen  is 
that  when  you’re  writing  about  a character  that 
character  itself  has  to  have  its  own  soul." 

Yet,  as  with  any  act  of  creation,  that  soul  is  ultimate- 
ly entwined  with  that  of  its  creator.  In  the  three 
brothers  of  Sneaky,  (Kermit,  a young  alcoholic;  Eldon, 
the  anglocized  middle  brother;  and  Frank,  the  most 
patient  and  compassionate  of  the  three)  we  see 
shades  of  Yellow  Robe  coming  to  peace  with  himself. 

In  Sneaky  "there  has  to  be  some  kind  of  balance, 
some  kind  of  sense  of  core  where  all  three  brothers 
can  touch,  which  is  the  mother  or  the  love  for  the 
mother  and  how  that  love  translates  to  them."  For 
Yellow  Robe,  that  translates  to  maintaining  a balance 
between  the  ways  of  his  people  and  an  America  that 
consists  of  "people  that  have  got  so  off  balance 
because  of  outer  influences  that  somehow  they’ve  lost 
contact  with  that  spirit  within  themselves,"  and  do  so 
through  the  ritual  context  of  the  burial. 

Being  a playwright  provides  for  Yellow  Robe  "a  very 
spiritual  and  esoteric  insight  into  the  nature  of 
myself." 

The  growth  process  for  a Native  American 
playwright,  not  surprisingly,  can  be  a painful  one  in 
itself.  Compounding  the  normal  difficulties  of  a 27 
year  old  artist  coming  to  terms  with  his  creative  voice 
continued  on  page  6 


William  Yellow  Robe,  Native  American  playwright. 
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Minority  Job  Fair 

American  Soctoty  ol  Nswapspar  Editor*  and  Amar kan  Nawspapar  Publiahars  Association  ars  sponsors 

Newspapers  of  northeast  interview  for  jobs 


For  more  information  and  registration  materials  contact: 

The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
Box  100 

Lawrence,  MA  01842 
(617)  685-1000 

Attention:  Joyce  Heeremans,  Conference  Coordinator 
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respect  for  helping  other  people  come  closer  to  gain 
A Better  Chance  to  learn.”  said  Brooks. 

For  more  information  concerning  A Better  Chance. 
Inc.,  please  contact  the  Amherst  Committee  for  A Bet- 
ter Chance.  Inc.  - Box  290,  Station  2,  Amherst,  MA 
01002.  Or,  contact  Mitchell  Smith  at  the  ABC  House 
located  on  74  North  Prospect  St.  in  Amherst. 


In  the  October  21.  1987  issue  of  Num- 
mo News  in  the  article  entitled  “FAA 
Reports  Mass  Murder  in  Afghanistan,” 
credit  ^vas  wrongly  given  to  Thomas 
Mambande.  The  correct  author  is  Fran- 
cis Hopkins.  Nummo  extends  its 
apologies  to  Frank... sorry  Frank! 


ABC  House,  located  in  Amherst,  gives  young  peo  pie  "A  Better  Chance  to  learn. 


To  Be  Black,  Gifted,  and 


Bebe  Moore  Campbell 

By  the  time  Leanita  McClain  was  32, 
the  black  journalist  had  won  the  Peter 
Lisagor  Award  from  the  Headline  Club 
(the  Chicago  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  national  journalism  honorary 
fraternity);  the  1983  Kizzy  Award  for 
outstanding  black  women  role  models; 
and  top  honors  from  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Black  Journalists  for 
commentary.  She  was  also  the  first 
black  to  become  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  editorial  board  in  that 
newspaper’s  137-year  history:  a 
prestigious  position  that  carried  with  it 
a salary  of  approximately  $50,000  and 
the  opportunity  to  influence  the  attitudes 
of  millions  of  people.  In  March  1984, 
McClain  was  selected  by  Glamour 
magazine  as  one  of  the  ten  most 
outstanding  working  women  in  America. 


Two  months  later,  on  the  evening  of 
May  29,  1 984— Memorial  Day— 
McClain  killed  herself. 

To  many  observers,  McClain’s  ac- 
complishments seemed  even  more  as- 
tounding because  she  had  grown  up  in 
a housing  project  in  Chicago’s 
predominantly  black  south  side,  an  area 
known  for  gang  warfare,  poverty,  and 
despair.  Her  success  had  netted  her  a 
posh  address  in  the  city's  predominant- 
ly white,  gentrified  north  side,  but 
McClain  wasn’t  entirely  comfortable  in 
her  new  setting.  In  October  1980,  in 
Newsweek's  ”My  Turn”  column,  she 
wrote,  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget 
where  I came  from  as  long  as  I am  prey 
to  the  jive  Hustler  who  does  not  hesitate 
to  exploit  my  childhood  friendship.  I am 
reminded,  too,  when  I go  back  to  the  old 
neighborhood  in  fear— and  have  my 
purse  snatched— and  when  I sit  down 


Alone 

to  a business  lunch  and  have  an  old 
classmate  wait  on  my  table.  I recall  the 
girl  I played  dolls  with  who  now  rears 
five  children  on  welfare,  the  boy  from 
church  who  is  in  prison  for  murder,  the 
pa!  found  dead  of  a drug  overdose  in  the 
alley  where  we  once  played  tag  . . . 
Sometimes  when  I wait  at  the  bus  stop 
with  my  attache  case,  I meet  my  aunt 
getting  off  the  bus  with  other  cleaning 
ladies  on  their  way  to  do  my  neighbors’ 
floors.” 

McClain  realized  that  she  couldn't  go 
home  again.  Yet,  despite  her  fair  skin 
and  sandy  hair,  despite  her  credentials 
and  awards,  she  didn’t  have  full  access 
to  her  new  world  either.  ”l...have  fulfill- 
ed the  entry  requirements  of  the 
American  middle  class,  yet  I am  left,  at 
times,  feeling  unwelcomed  and 
stereotyped,”  she  wrote. 

She  confided  to  a friend  that  she 


feared  being  a token  on  her  job,  and  she 
worked  at  a frenzied  pace  to  prove  her 
competence. 

Her  dress-for-success  uniform  belied 
the  fact  that  her  emotional  underpinn- 
ings had  been  created  on  the  other  side 
of  town.  "She  got  thrown  into  a white 
world  and  was  expected  :o  act  the 
part,”  says  a friend.  "She  was  aften 
fighting  and  grappling  with  her  real  self. 
She  couldn't  even  write  what  she 
wanted.  She  had  to  bottle  up  her  rage.” 
While  McClain  the  journalist  scaled 
corporate  heights,  her  private  life  was 
conflicted,  and  her  personal  problems 

continued  on  page  7 
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ALL  THAT  JAZZ" 

BMCP  Countdown" 

REPORTS  in  COLOR" 
'THURSDAY  MITE  THROWDOWN" 
'RUPP  GETo  BUSY" 
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-Greg  "G" 

-T.  Man ban di 
C.  Lawson 
-Eddie  Fresh 
-Ronnie  RuF: 
-Ice  "T" 


"BMCP  RAP  ATTACK" 

"SAT.  NITE  DANCE  PARTY  MIX"  -Kevy  Kev 
"A-T’s  MELLOW  MADNESS " -S.  Thompson 

"THE  QUIET  TOUCH"  -C.  Winslow 

BLA'CK  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  PROJECT  exist  to  provide 
the  Third  World  community  In  and  around  the  five-college  area. 

With  the  wealth  of  Radio  and  Television  facilities,  BMCP  assists 
other  Third  World  organizations  such  as;  The  New  World  Theater, 

The  Office  of  Third  World  Affairs,  Duke  Ellington  Committee,  and 
The  Third  World  Caucus  keeping  in  mind  the  ever-changing  interests 
of  the  Third  World  Community.  The  BMCP  office  is  located  in  the 
Student  Union  Building  rm  402.  For  more  information  call;  545-2426. 

The  BLACK  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  PROJECT,  heard  only  on  WMUA  91.1fm. 


is  the  added  dimension  of  racism.  “I've  experienced 
a lot  of  racism”  in  Montana,  explains  Yellow  Robe, 
where  “a  lot  of  the  material  I pick  up  is  written  by  non- 
Indians  and  they  eat  it  up,  whereas  when  an  Indian 
writes  about  Indians  it’s  considered  second  class  and 
they  berate  it.  Montana  still  has  a lot  of  growing  up 
to  do.”  For  this  reason  he  looks  forward  to  his  first 
trip  to  New  England  and  a chance  to  work  with  a 
Native  American  cast,  which  offers  “a  tremendous 
amount  of  benefits  because  they  can  catch  all  the 
specific  details,  they  can  fill  that  in  for  themselves  as 
far  as  the  character  development  and  they  have  a 
stronger  grasp  of  it,  a quicker  response  to  it... the  on- 
ly problem  is  the  lack  of  training  of  Native  American 
actors.  They  really  don't  know  how  effective  they  can 
be  on  stage.”  The  New  World  Theater  production  will 
include  Lakota  Sioux  musician  and  singer  George 
Whirlwind  Soldier  as  Musical  Director  and  Mohawk 
graduate  student  Donna  Goodleaf  as  Dramaturg. 
Scenic  design  will  be  handled  by  Hampden  Theater 
Artistic  Director  Eugene  Warner.  Graduate  student 
Maggie  Haddad  will  design  the  costumes  and  lights 
will  be  designed  by  Drew  Flint,  an  undergraduate 
Theater  major. 

Hopefully,  the  New  World  Theater  production  of 
Sneaky  will  help  bring  William  Yellow  Robe  closer  to 
his  own  personal  goals. 

As  he  tells  it,”l  just  want  to  point  out  that  I’m  an  Assini- 
boine  Indian  from  the  Fort  Peck  tribe  having  a tough 
time  in  Montana  which  still  in  itself  has  a lot  of  grow- 
ing up  to  do.  I am  very  proud  of  my  people  and  I hope 
one  day  that  they’ll  have  a chance  to  see  my  work 
here  in  Montana,  the  Indian  people  ” For  the  time  be- 
ing Yellow  Robe  keeps  himself  busy  at  his  father's 
reservation  writing  short  stories,  poetry  and  a play  he 
has  been  asked  to  write  for  the  Fort  Peck  tribal 
centennial  which  takes  place  in  May  of  next  year.  The 
Droposed  full-length  play  will  "commemorate  the  reser 
vation  rather  than  celebrate  it,  more  of  an  attitude  of 
we’ve  lived  a hundred  years  here  and  we’re  still  surviv- 
ing." 

As  for  the  fall  production  of  Sneaky,  Yellow  Robe  recalls 
that  "a  friend  once  told  me  that  what  they  (non-Indian 
audiences)  wanted  to  see  was  everything  you’ve  always 
wanted  to  know  about  Indians  but  were  afraid  to  ask,  and 
when  they  didn’t  get  it  they  became  very  upset.  Sneaky's 
not  about  that.” 

Maybe  we  all  still  have  a little  growing  up  to  do. 
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were  exacerbated  by  her  rapid  pro- 
fessional rise.  “She  was  sort  of  guilty  about  her  suc- 
cess," says  Monroe  Anderson,  a columnist  and 
reporter  fot  he  Chicago  Tribune  and  a close  friend  of 
McClain’s.  "Her  parents  still  lived  in  the  ghetto. 
Their  problems  were  her  problems." 

But  she  had  problems  of  her  own  as  well.  Her  eight- 
year  marriage  to  Clarence  Page  ended  in  1982.  Page, 
a journalist  who  has  since  been  named  to  replace 
McClain  on  the  Tribune’s  editorial  board,  says  the 
divorce  was  McClain's  idea.  "She  began  to  express 
dissatisfaction  with  the  marriage;  she  wanted  love  to 
come  and  hit  her  out  of  the  blue.  I told  her,  Your'e 
looking  for  something  that's  not  there.’" 

McClain  found  that  her  success  could  be  in- 
timidating. Her  new-world  expectations  demanded 
that  a mate  match  or  better  her  salary  and  status. 
She  dated  a younger  man.  Keenan  Michael  Coleman, 
a computer  salesman,  their  affair  was  stormy,  yet 
McClain,  desiring  marriage  held  on.  She  purchased 
an  expensive  house  in  Chicago's  Hyde  Park  section, 
only  to  put  it  back  on  the  market  24  hours  later  when 
her  relationship  dissolved. 

As  her  personal  desires  eluded  her  and  the  values 
of  her  old  and  new  worlds  collided,  close  friends 
witnessed  spells  of  hysterical  crying,  brooding  silence, 
and  mounting  depression.  She  began  stockpiling  the 
potent  antidepressant  amitriptyline  prescribed  by  her 
physician.  For  all  of  her  accoutrements  of  professional 
success,  McClain  was  as  full  of  despair  as  any  ghet- 
to dweller. 

On  the  night  of  what  would  have  been  her  tenth 
wedding  aniversary,  McClain  swallowed  a huge  over- 
dose of  amitriptyline  and  left  both  worlds  behind. 

It  is  rare  for  a black  woman  to  ascend  to  the  pro- 
fessional heights  that  McClain  attained.  Black  women 
in  corporate  America  are  still  scarce:  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic’s  report  for  1984,  among  the 
classification  "executive,  administrative,  managerial, 
and  professional  specialty,"  there  were  only 
1 ,474,000  black  women,  5.9/of  the  total,  as  opposed 
to  22,250,000  white  women,  91/ of  the  total  number 
of  working  women  in  this  category  Understandably, 
then,  the  loss  of  McClain’s  influence,  power,  and  her 
ability  to  be  a role  model  is  perceived  by  some  blacks 
as  a group  loss.  "It  hurt  me  to  see  a black  woman 
who’s  achieved  so  much  take  it  all  away  from  us," 
says  Paulette,  a 38-year-old  television  producer  in  Los 
Angeles.  Paulette  is  one  of  a small  random  sampling 
of  black  female  executives-most  working  in  upper 
middle  management  positions  for  large  corporations 
and  earning  between  $40,000  and  $80,000  annually- 
who  agreed  to  talk  to  SAVVY  under  a cloak  of 
anonymity.  These  women  admit  that  a black  woman’s 
climb  to  corporate  power  is  at  least  as  arduous  as  sur- 
vival in  the  ghetto:  They  see  a part  of  themselves  in 
Leanita  McClain’s  life,  if  not  in  her  death. 

Stress  is  the  common  experience  these  women  all  share. 
Not  the  Alka  Seltzer  stress  of  figntir.g  deadlines  and  office 
politics  while  maintaining  homes  and  families,  this  stress 
if  from  the  oppressive  combination  of  racism,  sexism,  and 
professional  competition  that  separates  black  women  not 
only  from  their  white  colleagues,  but  also  insidiously  pits 
them  against  their  black  male  professional  counterparts. 
The  overload  on  black  executive  women  often  results  in 
their  pulling  away  from  c cultural  identity  that  includes  family 
and  old  friends.  Corporate  racism,  they  expected.  What  was 
unexpected  was  the  various  degrees  of  culture  shock,  isola- 
tion, and  alienation  as  they  attempt  to  acclimate  profes- 
sionally and  to  assimilate  their  culturally  distinct  selves  in- 
to organizations  that  reward  uniformity. 

"I  met  Leanita  a month  or  so  before  she  died,"  says  the 
director  of  a large,  midwestern  state  agency.  "We  were  both 
receiving  the  same  award.  When  she  sat  down,  I took  one 
look  at  her  and  said  to  myself,  "The  sister  has  problems  " 

I noticed  it  because  I've  been  there  before. ..It  was  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  she  committed  suicide  just  because  of 
job  stress.  When  you’re  down  there  competing  with  white 
folks,  you  go  through  any  number  of  changes.  We’ve  been 
brought  up  to  expect  that." 

No  one  ever  imagined  the  time  when  blacks  would  be 
insiders.  Althouqh  Martin  Luther  King  dreamed  aloud  of  that 

Chinua  Achebe  continued  from  page  A 
things,  to  put  things  into  pigeon  holes— I 
think  this  is  perhaps,  a German  kind  of 
tendency.  The  Germans,  I think,  like  to  have 
things  neat  in  their  minds,  and  they  want  to 
put  things  in  order  to  give  them  a set 
shape— so,  when  I came  to  Muntu,  I came 
to  it  with  a certain  ambivalence.  But  I think, 
today,  I would  be  inclined  to  say  that  there 
is  really  no  harm  in  somebody  who,  out  of 
extensive  reading  and  study  and  out  of  some 
natural  tendency  to  place  things  in  order, 
presents  us  with  something  like  Muntu.  We 
should,  at  least,  have  an  open  mind  and  look 
at  it  and  see  what  it  is  he  is  trying  to 
do. ..Because  what  he’s  trying  to  do  is  to  ex- 
tract, from  a multitude  of  African  cultures 
and  languages  a system  of  unity  that  applies 
everywhere. 

Now,  every  one  of  us  knows  that  there  is 
something  like  unity  in  Africa;  if  you  travel 
in  Africa,  you  know  this.  People  say  to  me 
everywhere  I go  in  Africa  that  the  story  of 
Things  Fall  Apart  could  be  a Kikuyu  story  or 
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day  and  Malcolm  X railed  against  it.  and  thousands  of 
blacks  and  whites  marched,  fought,  and  died  to  prevent  or 
bring  the  moment  closer,  no  one  fully  understood  what  over- 
coming the  barriers  of  discrimination  would  mean  for  peo- 
ple who  had  been  outsiders  for  centuries.  Freedom,  yes. 
But  freedom  to  do  what?  To  be  whom? 

When  Leanita  McClain  began  working  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  1973,  she  was  part  of  the  first  generation  of  cor- 
porate blacks  that  affirmative  action  helped  to  create. 
Although  it  may  have  appeared  that  McClain  easily  glided 
from  one  world  into  another,  her  transition,  like  that  of  other 
black  female  executives,  was  far  from  smooth. 

"I  was  very  uneasy  around  whites  when  I first  entered 
the  corporation,"  says  Yolanda,  35,  a human  resource 
manager  for  a large  hair-care  firm  in  New  York  City.  "I  come 
from  a middle  class  family.  My  father  is  a lawyer,  and  my 
mother  is  a teacher.  My  grandparents  went  to  college.  We 
were  far  from  poor,  yet  I still  grew  up  in  a black  world.  My 
childhood  was  spent  in  a middle-class  section  of  Los 
Angeles.  I went  to  all-black  schools  from  elementary  school 
through  college.” 

In  1970,  Yolanda  began  her  career  as  one  of  two  blacks 
out  of  40  people  in  a Sears  management  training  program 
in  Los  Angeles.  "Coming  into  big  business,  I had  culture 
shock,  but  I didn’t  know  it,"  Yolanda  explains.  "The  six- 
ties had  just  ended,”  she  recalls,  "and  I was  wearing  my 
hair  in  a six-inch  Afro.  My  consciousness  was  as  high  as 
my  hair  One  evening,  my  manager,  a white  man,  took  me 
aside  and  told  me  to  wear  jeans  and  a T-shirt  to  work  the 
next  day,  because  I’d  be  on  the  loading  docks. 

Now  I realize  that  working  there  was  standard  procedure, 
but  I can  remember  wondering  then  if  he  was  going  to  give 
me  menial  work  to  do  because  I'm  black." 

What  some  people  would  term  Yolanda's  "hypersensitivi- 
ty" is  a cultureal  orientation  that  most  American  blacks 
share  and  find  difficult  to  shed:  a tendency  to  be  preoc- 
cupied with  race  and  racism. 

"Preoccupation  with  race  can  be  very  debilitating,”  says 
Ron  Brown,  Ph  D.,  a psychologist  whose  firm,  Banks  and 
Brown,  counsels  white  and  black  managers  from  Fortune 
500  companies  on  racial  attitudes.  "Back  in  the  late  six- 


ties. it  was  obvious  that  black  managers  were  having  dif- 
ficulty adjusting  to  the  cues  and  norms  of  the  corporate  en- 
vironment. 

Some  of  them  were  starting  from  ground  zero.  Blacks  are 
trying  to  learn  an  ingrown  system  without  coaching  and 
mentoring.  They  can  do  it,  but  it  takes  longer.  And  some 
are  paying  a heavy  price  in  stress." 

Even  after  ten  successful  years  in  the  corporate  world, 
Yolanda  still  struggles  with  some  degree  of  cultural  unease. 
"I'm  still  uncomfortable  around  whites  in  social  situations," 
she  says.  "Ill  have  to  go  to  cocktail  parties  with  whites, 

I don’t  feel  completely  at  ease.  We're  all  uncomfortable. 
When  we're  away  from  the  job,  the  differences  between  us 
appear  greater  " 

Many  black  executive  women  claim  that  in  addition  to  the 
usual  conformity  that  is  required  of  all  corporate  profes- 
sionals, if  they  want  to  succeed,  they  must  make  whites 
around  them  feel  comfortable,  a difficult  feat.  Black  women 
consciously  choose  their  speech,  their  laughter,  their  walk, 
their  mode  of  dress  and  car.  They  trim  and  straighten  their 
hair,  lest  kinky  curls  or  corn-rows  set  them  apart.  At  work, 
they  try  not  to  congregate  in  groups  of  more  than  two.  so 
that  white  colleagues  will  not  suspect  a "plot." 

McClain,  fair  and  freckled  as  she  was,  couldn't  blend  in 
with  her  white  co-workers  even  by  changing  her  style.  In 
Newsweek  she  declared,  "I  am  painfully  aware,  that  even 
with  my  off-white  trapping,  I am  prejudged  by  my  color...” 
Although  white  women  may  chafe  under  corporate  dress 
codes,  behavioral  constraints,  and  sexism,  they  don't  have 
the  additional  burden  of  compromising  their  cultural  selves. 
If  black  women,  however,  truly  relinquish  their  cultural 
selves,  they  are  unable  to  function  in  the  old  world  that  still 
claims  them.  They  learn  to  wear  a mask, 

"Each  day,  when  I get  into  my  car,  I always  begin  the 
ride  to  work  by  turning  on  a black  radio  station  so  that  it 
blares,"  says  Karen,  35,  a Harvard  MBA  who  works  for  an 
Atlanta-based  telecommunications  corporation.  "I  boogey 
all  the  way  down  the  highway.  A few  blocks  from  my  job, 
I turn  the  music  down  and  stop  shaking  my  shoulders.  When 
my  building  comes  into  view,  I turn  the  music  off,  because 
I know  the  curtain  is  about  to  go  up." 

"I  try  hard  not  to  be  what  they  expect,"  says  Estelle,  31 , 
a fair-skinned  black  woman  who  is  the  vice  president  of  the 
business  division  of  a large  bank  in  Los  Angeles.  "I  don’t 
misconjugate  verbs.  I don’t  wear  a natural. ..it  probably  helps 
that  I'm  not  real  dark-skinned. 

That's  sad,  but  I know  that  kind  of  thing  influences  them." 

Regardless  of  how  black  executive  women  may  want  to 
express  themselves— and  not  all  feel  a conflict— they  are 
pragmatic.  Karen  concludes.  "The  choice  to  enter  the  cor- 
poration is  a choice  to  conform. 

Loudness,  street  talking,  afros,  flashy  cars— that's  not  what 
white  folks  buy  into.  I’ve  given  up  some  self-expression.  The 
trade-off  for  the  salary  is  to  play  by  the  rules." 

McClain  knew  the  rules  well.  She  came  to  work  dressed 
for  success  and  she  wore  her  light  brown  hair  in  a 
straightened  style.  She  lunched  with  white  co-workers.  She 
was  articulate  and  pleasant.  "Most  whites  thought  Leanita 
was  wonderful."  says  Monroe  Anderson.  "She  was  an  ac- 
tress around  them. 

As  black  executive  women  move  up,  they  become 
isolated  from  those  in  their  old  world.  McClain's  parents  and 
her  two  sisters  were  unaware  of  the  pressures  she  was 
under  "Her  sisters  had  no  idea  what  bad  shape  she  was 
in,'  one  co-worker  said.  "She  wasn't  confiding  in  them." 
Many  black  executive  women  have  few  people  to  confide 
in  As  they  move  up  the  corporate  ladder  they  also  become 
isolated  from  other  blacks  who  work  in  lower  positions  in 
the  same  company.  ' 

"Not  long  ago,  my  divisionl  laid  off  several  hundred  peo- 
ple,” says  the  36-year-old  director  of  career  development 
for  minorities  at  a New  York  television  network.  "Two  of 
my  closest  friends  were  let  go.  There  was  nothing  that  I 
could  have  done  to  prevent  it.  I was  hurting  with  them.  Once 
they  left,  they  told  the  other  blacks  in  the  company  not  to 
talk  to  me  because  I was  management.  I was  very,  very  hurt. 
Blacks  began  to  stay  away  from  me.  What  could  I do?  I 
couldn't  go  to  my  boss  about  it.  I felt  as  though  I'd  been 
ripped  apart." 

Some  accept  the  isolation  as  par  for  the  course.  "The 
higher  up  you  move,  the  more  you'll  be  isolated,"  says  the 
Los  Angeles  banker  matter-of-factly.  "I  have  less  in  com- 
mon with  those  people  who  used  to  be  my  friends.  I have 
more  in  common  with  those  of  the  same  class  or  income, 
be  they  black  or  white.” 
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Luo  or  Ndebele.  So  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
certain  underlying  unities 

in  Africa.  Muntu  may  not  succeed  com- 
pletely in  illustrating  this,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step.  We  should  not  sneer  at 
it... And  further,  since  Black  Americans  seem 
to  have  taken  to  it,  tnere  is  something  in  it 
which  we  can  use. 

NUMMO:  Prof.  Achebe,  I am  seeking, 
now,  a link  between  Black  American  and 
African  artists.  Langston  Hughes  in  an  essay 
entitled  "The  Negor  Artist  and  the  Racial 
Mountain”  wrote  on  the  perpetuation  of 
Black  culture  and  of  the  duty  of  the  young 
Black  American  artist:  "But,  to  my  mind,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  younger  Negor  artist,  if  he 
accepts  any  duties  at  all  from  outsiders,  to 
change  through  the  force  of  his  art  that  old 
whispering  "I  want  to  be  white,”  hidden  in 
the  aspirations  of  his  people,  to  "Why  should 
I want  to  be  white?  I am  a Negro— and 
beautiful?" 

"Would  you  speak  your  ideals  as  to  the 


duty  of  the  younger  Atrican  arustr 
ACHEBE:  Well,  having  heard  that 
beautiful  excerpt  from  Langston  Hughes.  I 
really  don't  want  to  add  to  it  because  I think 
it  speaks  not  just  for  the  black  people  here 
but  for  black  people  everywhere.  There  is 
that  love,  that  hidden  love  of  white  people, 
which  is  often  present  in  our  minds  while  we 
criticize  and  attack  them  for  what  they  have 
done  to  us. 

The  aspiration  to  be  like  them  or  to  be  under 
their  control  is  so  deep  and  so  offending  to 
our  ultimate  goals  and  interests  that  I would 
also  prescribe  words  such  as  Hughes’.  What 
the  exerpt  is  saying  is  integrity. 

Who  am  I?... I am  not  white.. .So  I am  black 
and  I belong  to  this  place  called 
Africa.. .There  are  other  people  there.. .There 
are  countries  there... There  are  needs  and 
aspirations  there. ..There  is  a history,  even, 
there... It  is  a history  which  is  older,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  history  in  the  world. ..Why 
don't  we  pay  more  attention  to  that  rather 


than  what  they  may  be  doing  and  thinking 
in  America  or  doing  and  thinking  in  Russia 
and  China?  All  this  is  important;  we  want  to 
know  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  we  must  not 
do  it  at  a cost  of  ourselves,  of  discovering 
ourselves.  I think  that  this  is  a universal  du- 
ty for  people  who  are  oppressed  because 
they  must  discover  themselves  and  be 
themselves  before  they  can  shake  off  the  op- 
pressor. You  can’t  shake  off  oppression  if 
you  are  working  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressor; you've  got  to  put  yourself  on  the 
other  side,  opposed  to  him,  in  order  to 
relieve  yourself... This  is  what  I mean  by  in- 
tegrity. An  artist  who  is  copying  somebody 
else,  maybe  even  another  artist,  is  not  an 
artist  yet;  he  is  an  apprentice.  He  becomes 
an  artist  when  he  discovers  his  own  voice 
and  knows  who  he  is.  Then  we  have  an 
artist. 

This  interview  took  place  10/20/87  in  Prof. 
Achebe's  office  in  the  New  Africa  House, 
Univ.  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
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Black  Gifted  and  Alone  continued  from  page  7 

If  some  black  women  are  pragmatic  about  assimilation, 
many  are  pained  by  the  thought  of  "losing  their  blackness 
and  strive  to  maintain  cultural  ties.  For  Linda,  a human 
resources  manager  for  a fast-food  chain  headquartered  out- 
side of  Chicago,  the  decision  to  remain  in  the  black  south 
side  brings  turmoil.  "I  firmly  believe,  although  it  s being 
chipped  away,  that  if  blacks  don't  live  in  the  black  communi- 
ty, there  will  be  no  role  models  for  inner-city  kids. 

But  Linda's  voice  is  weary  as  she  talks  about  the  disad- 
vantages. "I  have  a 35-mile  one-way  commute.  Obviously, 
property  values  are  much  lower.  And  two  company  cars 
have  been  stolen  from  in  front  of  my  house. 

One  was  right  in  the  driveway. 

"I've  been  to  the  homes  of  whites  I work  with  who  live 
in  the  suburbs;  I haven't  invited  them  to  mine. 

Leanita  McClain  had  felt  guilty  about  moving  away  from 
her  old  friends;  she  felt  awkward  about  fitting  the  militant 
blacks'  stereotype  of  a "sell  out."  "I  am  not  comfortably 
middle  class,"  she  wrote.  "I  am  uncomfortably  middle 
class." 

Not  assimilating  into  the  corporate  mold,  which  includes 


an  acceptable  lifestyle  away  from  the  job,  isn't  overlooked 
by  compaines.  "Eventually,  when  upper  management  con- 
siders someone  who  maintains  a visibly  black  lifestyle  for 
increased  repsponsibility,  she  might  be  ruled  out  as  not  be- 
ing a 'good  fit,"  says  Ron  Brown. 

If  being  alienated  from  blacks  brings  stress,  at  the  same 
time  there  are  new  pressures  from  those  in  the  old  world 
who  view  the  executive  woman  as  having  made  it.  Black 
organizations  demand  time  and  money,  as  do  friends  and 
family.  Some  black  executives  find  themselves  alternately 
being  used  and  abused  as  they  are  made  to  pay  for  their 
success.  "I  am  a member  of  the  black  middle  class  who 
has  had  it  with  being  patted  on  the  head  by  white  hands 
and  slapped  in  the  face  by  black  hands."  wrote  McClain. 

Isolated  from  blacks,  black  executive  women  often  are 
alienated  from  the  whites  with  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
assimilate.  "When  I was  placed  in  a fast-track  development 
program,  I was  really  estranged  from  my  white  co-workers,” 
says  Cora,  33,  who  manages  105  people  in  a Chicago  com- 
munications company.  "I  felt  that  they  were  all  watching 
me.  They  had  all  worked  their  way  up  to  management.  I 
came  in  off  the  street  into  a management  position.  They 


knew  I'd  been  tapped  to  move  up.  They  were  waiting  for 
me  to  fall  on  my  face.  They  resented  me  because  I was 
black,  female,  young,  and  headed  to  be  a company  ex- 
ecutive." 

"I  have  to  interpret  what  my  white  managers  are  saying 
two  and  a half  times."  says  Yolanda,  the  hair-care  manager. 
"They  filter  out  information  because  I'm  a black  woman.” 

McClain  clearly  questioned  the  ties  that  bound  her  to 
some  of  her  white  peers.  She  wrote.  "Some  of  my  liberal' 
white  acquaintances  hint  that  I am  a freak,  that  my  success 
is  less  a matter  of  talent  than  of  luck  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion. I may  live  among  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  live  with 
them." 

For  some  blacks,  the  mask  they  wear  begins  to  crack 
under  the  pressure  as  their  rage  bubbles  to  the  surface. 
When  Chicago  Mayor  Harold  Washington,  a black  man,  was 
running  for  office,  Chicago  became  a hate-filled  city.  In  a 
series  of  columns,  McClain  vented  her  feelings  of  anger  and 
disillusionment,  but  it  was  in  The  Washington  Post  that  her 
article,  "How  Chicago  Taught  Me  to  Hate  Whites."  potently 
articulated  the  rage  that  she  felt  as  the  mayoral  campaign 
progressed  to  what  she  called  a "race  war." 


Her  anger  was  directed  toward  whites  who 
spoke  disparagingly  of  "the  blacks."  "The 
blacks,”  McClain  wrote.  "It  would  make  me 
feel  like  machine-gunning  every  white  face 
on  the  bus." 

McClain  could  powerfully  externalize  her 
fury,  but  most  black  women  lack  that  access 
to  public  confrontation.  They  turn  their  rage 
inward. 

Nearly  all  of  the  women  interviewed  by  SAV- 
VY show  a series  of  disturbing  symptoms, 
hair  loss,  nervous  exhaustion,  chronic 
stomach  pains,  insomnia,  and  depression. 

"I  thought  I had  high  blood  pressure,"  says 
the  Los  Angeles  television  producer  My 
heart  was  beating  fast  and  I had  shortness 
of  breath.  I had  migraines.  The  physician 
couldn’t  find  anything  wrong.  Finally  I went 
to  a therapist  and  we  discussed  my  negative 
feelings  about  my  job  and  career.  That  gave 
me  some  relief." 

"I  see  a high  rate  of  alcoholism  and  co- 
caine and  mirijuana  abuse. 

"Lots  of  tranquilizers,"  says  Audrey  B. 
Chapman,  a therapist  and  human  relations 
trainer  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  specializes 
in  stress  management  siminars  for  female 
prefessionals.  "The  women  exhibit  a lot  of 
psychosomatic  pain  in  their  backs  and 
necks.  They  have  severe  menstrual  cramps. 
The  pain  isn't  so  much  physical  as  it  is  men- 
tal," says  Chapman.  "The  stress  leads  to 
the  real  killers  of  black  women— 
hypertension,  diabetes,  and  strokes." 

As  prevalent  as  racism  is,  many  black  ex- 
ecutive women  declare  that,  at  times  they 
aware  of  discrimination  because  of  gender 
even  more  that  of  race. 

According  to  findings  from  Black  Values 
in  the  American  Workplace,  a conference 
held  in  March  1984,  funded  by  the  Xerox 
Corporation  and  organized  by  John  L. 
Jones,  that  company's  director  of  affirmative 
action,  sexism  is  a major  problem  for  black 
executive  women. 

"I  was  in  the  hall  talking  with  one  of  the 
big  bosses,  an  older  white  guy,"  says  the 
Los  Angeles  television  producer.  "As  I turn- 
ed to  leave,  he  swatted  me  on  my  behind 
with  a rolled-up  newspaper.  I was  in  a state 
os  shock.  If  anybody  ever  does  that  to  me 
again,  I swear,  I'll  grab  him  by  his  collar  and 
throw  him  up  against  a wall." 

Although  white  males  see  them  as  fair 
game,  black  women  complain  that  black 
males  are  most  often  the  perpetrators  os 
sexist  behavior.  "Most  of  my  trouble  came 
from  black  men,"  says  the  agency  head 
from  Illinois. 

"They  had  problems  because  I was  a firm 
manager.  I fired  all  of  them  eventually 
because  they  did  a poor  job.  One  of  the  men 
I let  go  came  to  me  and  said, "Your  problem 
is  that  your's  just  evil."  I told  him,  "Evil  is 
what  your  girlfriend  or  woman  may  be.  I'm 
efficient.  And  your  ass  is  gone."  He  couldn't 
believe  that  a woman  would  let  him  go  " 

If  a black  woman's  managerial  status  is 
threatening  to  the  black  men  with  whom  she 
works,  so  it  is  that  her  success  may  inhibit 
or  spoil  her  personal  relationships.  No  other 


group  is  as  likely  to  be  divorced;  In  1 983,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bureau's  report  of 
marital  status  and  living  arrangements,  297 
black  women  were  divorced  per  1,000 
marriages— over  twice  the  rate  as  for  white 
women.  The  divorce  rate  for  black  women 
is  10%  higher  for  those  with  college  degrees, 
15%  higher  with  one  year  of  graduate 
school,  and  199%  higher  for  those  with  two 
years  of  graduate  school. 

Among  the  never-married,  the  search  for 
a "suitable"  mate  is  frustrating.  According 
to  the  1980  Census  figures,  there  are  near- 
ly 1 .5  million  more  black  females  than  males: 
the  largest  difference  in  male/female  ratio 
of  any  racial  group  in  the  country.  And.  for 
many  years,  there  have  been  more  college- 
educated  black  females  than  males. 
According  to  Joyce  Payne,  director,  Office 
for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Black  Col- 
leges, between  1976  and  1981,  the  number 
of  black  women  awarded  professional 
degrees  increased  by  71%  ; there  was  a 12% 
decline  for  black  males.  The  single  women 
interviewed  all  told  stories  of  failed  relation- 
ships with  professional  black  males.  These 
women  claim  that  the  male/female  ratio 
allows  men  to  "romp";  they  add  that  black 
professional  men  are  intimidated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  women. 

"I've  had  long’term  relationships  that 
have  ended,  and  the  next  thing  I knew,  my 


ex-boyfriend  was  dating  a secretary,"  says 
the  midwestern  agency  director.  "I  think  that 
black  professional  women  must  be  too 
honest.  I was  going  with  a man  who  head- 
ed a local  agency  and  who  was  trying  to  go 
into  business  for  himself.  He  had  some  good 
ideas,  but  he  had  some  dumb  ones,  too. 
Maybee  I should  have  just  pretended  that 
everything  he  said  was  wonderful.  Also,  he 
had  this  irritating  habit. 

Whenever  he'd  come  to  my  office,  he'd 
close  the  door,  sit  in  my  chair,  put  his  feet 
up  on  my  desk,  and  say,  "Now,  if  I were  the 
boss,  this  is  his  I'd  run  this  agency  " 

"In  the  old  days,  black  women  who  were 
professionals  married  pullman  porters  and 
postal  workers,  the  only  jobs  most  black  men 
could  get.”  says  Chapman.  "What  today's 
women  expect  is  less  available.”  Still  the 
hunt  for  the  elusive  black  male  professional 
continues. 

Toward  the  end  of  her  life.  Leanita 
McClain's  loneliness  was  perhaps  a heavier 
burden  than  her  professional  struggles.  The 
combination  was,  for  her,  unbearable.  "It 
wasn't  a question  of  either  her  professional 
problems  or  her  personal  ones  causing  her 
the  most  difficulty,"  says  Monroe  Anderson, 
the  Tribune  reporter.  "Her  focus  was  on  her 
personal  life  What  happened  was  that  with 
her  rapid  success  and  her  still  not  being  hap- 
py, the  personal  came  into  focus.  It's  difficult 


for  a black  woman  to  make  it  without  a per- 
sonal relationship.  Black  women  have  to  bat- 
tle racism  and  sexism  and  then  come  home 
to  loneliness,  or  again  do  battle.  For  the  ma- 
jority of  professional  black  women,  it’s  not 
good." 

Yet,  most  black  executive  v/omen  admit 
that  their  brothers'  quest  for  professional 
ascendancy  is  far  more  frustrating  than  their 
own.  "Black  men  have  a harder  time,"  says 
one  executive  black  woman,  echoing  most 
others,  "because  white  males  are  in- 
timidated by  them." 

The  progress  of  black  men  is  tied  to  the 
progress  of  black  women. 

Black  women  cannot  contribute  the  besl 
of  their  talents  to  the  corporation  if  they  are’ 
placed  in  the  position  of  being  an  affirmative- 
action  buffer  zone,  fulfilling  federal  govern 
ment  standards  at  the  expense  of  profes- 
sional opportunity  for  black  men.  Until  black 
women  develop  strategies  to  overcome 
many  of  their  own  self-inflicted  problems, 
they  will  be  ensnared  by  their  own  success, 
forging  ahead  while  straining  under  a stag- 
gering emotional  load. 

Leanito  McClain  finally  laid  her  burden 
down  and  escaped  the  narrow  alley  located 
between  pain  and  desire  to  another  place 
Her  unanswered  question  continues  to 
haunt  her  sisters. 

"I  have  made  it,  but  where'>" 


This  article  is  a reprint  from  SAVVY 
magazine  
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Ethiopia  - A Communist  Nation 


On  February  23.  1987.  Ethiopia  became 
a communist  nation. 

Acccording  to  The  New  York  Times, 
Ethiopia  may  now  be  referred  to  as  “the 
People’s  Democratic  Republic  of  Ethiopia, 
with  Marxist  party  as  the  guiding  force  of  the 
state.”  In  simpler  terms,  Ethiopia  now  has 
a civilian  ruled  government. 


Gabrielle 


A.Branch 

This  historical  event  occured  as  a result 
of  a national  referendum  that  was  passed 
around  on  February  23,1987.  Of  the  entire 
voting  population,  96  percent  participated  in 
the  referendum  question.  81  percent  of  the 
voters  elected  a Communist  nation,  18  per- 
cent voted  against  the  idea  of  a constitution 
allowing  a government  ruled  by  the  people 
of  Ehiopia,  and  only  one  percent  of  the  votes 
were  discarded. 


Becoming  a Communist  country  was  not 
an  idea  that  was  thought  of  overnight.  There 
were  many  obstacles  that  helped  prolong 
the  process 

Back  in  1974,  Ethiopia's  monarchy  ruled 
by  the  emperor  Haile  Selassie  was  over- 
thrown resulting  in  factional  fighting  for  two 
years.  Ethiopia  was  later  consumed  by 
drought  and  famine  which  led  to  the  death 
of  approximately  one  million  people.  This  un- 
timely event  occured  between  the  years  of 
1984  and  1985 

Fortunately,  famine  in  ttmopia  was  uey in- 
ning to  cease  in  the  last  year  because  of 
helpful  organizations  like  Band-Aid  and  USA 
for  Africa. 

It  was  after  this  time  that  the  Constitution 
for  a new  government  was  copied  and 
distributed  to  25,000  different  areas  of  the 
country  to  be  analyzed. 

"The  only  major  change  that  came  trom 
the  nationwide  debate  was  a decision  to 
drop  a clause  outlawing  polygamy"  said  The 


New  York  Times  The  Times  also  said  that 
“the  new  Constitution  states  that  religious 
freedom  may  not  be  exercised  in  a manner 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  state  and  the 
revolution." 

The  present  leader  of  Ethiopia,  Lieut.  Col. 
Mengistu  Haile  Mariam,  is  anticipated  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  republic  for  five 
years.  Mengistu’s  present  occupation  is 
general  secretary  of  the  central  commitee 
of  the  Workers  Party  of  Ethiopia. 

The  Workers  Party  of  Ethiopia  is  the  only 
party  in  this  one-party  state.  For  those  can- 
didates who  expect  to  run  for  office  in  the 
Shengo,  approval  from  the  party  must  first 
oe  recieved. 

Hopefully  one  major  accomplishment  that 
will  result  from  a civilian  ruled  government 
is  a better  life  for  the  poverty  stricken  peo- 
ple. Those  people  should  now  have  more  of 
a say  in  what  may  happen  to  them. 

Still  the  entire  idea  of  a Communist  nation 
remains  theoretical.  Will  changing  Ethiopia 
from  a military  government  to  a communist 
one  make  any  differences  at  all  for  the 
people? 
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Theta:  In  a Class  By  Itself 


This  is  a very  special  semester  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  lota  Phi  Theta  Fraternity  Inc. 
At  the  end  of  this  semester  lota  Phi  Theta 
will  become  official  members  of  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council  (IFC)  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 


by  B.A 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  membership 
into  the  IFC  a fraternity  must  show  their 
worth  to  the  university  and  the  surrounding 
area  throufh  community  service  projects. 
After  two  years  of  dedication  to  the  com- 
munity lota  Phi  Theta  applied  for  member- 
ship into  the  IFC  and  was  accepted. 

Once  accepted,  lota  Phi  Theta  was 
granted  colony  status  in  the  IFC.  Colony 
status  is  when  a fraternity  is  given  member- 
ship into  the  IFC  on  a year-long  trial  basis. 
After  being  accepted  into  the  IFC,  lota  Phi 
Theta  has  not  taken  their  success  for 
granted 


Last  semester  lota  Phi  Theta  walked  in 
and  sponsored  the  A Better  Chance  Pro- 
gram Annual  Foliage  Walkathon.  As  a result 
of  this  participation,  the  ABC  program 
received  $300.00  Since  1984,  Iota  Phi 
Theta  has  contributed  over  $2000.00  to  the 
ABC  Program. 

During  this  semester  lota  Phi  Theta  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  community  by  spon- 
soring two  annual  events. 

On  March  6. 1987,  lota  Phi  Theta  will  host 
the  Second  Annual  Lip  Sync  Contest  and 
Party.  Also,  in  mid-April  they  will  be  spon- 
soring the  Fourth  Annual  UMOJA  Greek 
Step  Show. 

As  one  can  see,  the  Brotherhood  of  lota 
Phi  Theta  Fraternity  Inc.  will  definetely  be 
a positive  influence  in  the  IFC. 
Congratulations  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 


If  your  organization  would  like  to 
be  in  Nummo’s  Spotlight,  drop  us 
a line,  or  give  us  a call,  we’ll  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you. 


Brothers  of  lota  Phi  Theta 


Beta-Beta  Chapter 

missing  from  picture  John  Johnson  III, 
Richard  Steward,  selwin  Eccles. 

Picture  courtesy  of  Quentin  Steward. 
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Spotlight  on  Campus  Organizations 


by  Joe  Stansil 


Third  World  organizations  were  developed  in  response 
to  the  lack  of  Third  World  students'  representation  in  the 
campus  community.  The  array  of  organzations  represent 
areas  such  as  culture,  academics  and  mass  media 
Here  are  some  of  the  organizations  and  some  general 
information  about  them  : 

OFFICE  OF  THIRD  WORLD  AFFAIRS  (OTWA) 

Provides  students  of  color  an  organizational  body  that 
assists,  organizes,  advocates,  and  provides  resources  lo 
enhance  and  protect  their  interest.  OTWA  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  viability  and  efficiency  of  Third  World 
students.  OTWA  is  located  in  308  Student  Union  Building. 
AFRICAN  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION  (A.S.A.)  : 

A.S.A.  devises  and  cultivates  closer  relationships  among 
African  students  in  the  Five  College  area  enabling  them  to 
study  fundamental  problems  facing  African  countries  and 
find  solutions.  A.S.A. is  located  in  New  Africa  House. 
AFRIK-AM  : 

AFRIK-AM  offers  students  of  color  a support  network  which 
strives  to  meet  their  needs  so  that  their  experiences  at  the 
university  may  be  well-rounded.  AFRIK-AM  is  located  in 
N.A.H. 

AHORA 

AHORA  seeks  to  unite  and  voice  the  opinions  of  different 
cultures  tied  together  bv  a common  language:  Spanish.  It 
provides  educational  and  political  information  about  the 
Latin  community  to  both  the  Spanish  and  general  communi- 
ty. Ahora  is  located  in  308  S.U.B. 

ASIAN  AMERICAN  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  (A.A.S.A.) 

A. A.S.A.  provides  the  UMass  campus  with  educational, 
social  and  political  activities  from  the  Asian  perspective. 
A.A.S.A  is  located  in  the  S.U.B 


BLACK  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  PROJECT 
(B.M.C.P.) 

B M.C.P.  provides  the  Five  College  area  radio  audience  with 
variety  of  musical  programming  geared  towards  students 
of  color.  B.M.C.P  also  provides  training  for  its  members 
in  radio  broadcasting.  B.M.C.P.  is  located  in  the  Student 
Union. 

CAPE  VERDEAN  STUDENTS  ALLIANCE  (C.V.S.A.) 

C V S. A.  is  committed  to  promoting  cultural,  political  and 
historical  programs  in  order  to  maintain  a sense  of  cultural 
identity  at  the  university.  C.V.S.A.  is  located  in  New  Africa 
House. 

CONCEPTO  LATINO  : 

CONCEPTO  LATINO  provides  the  Five  College  radio  au- 
dience with  a wide  spectrum  of  music,  both  traditional  and 
contemporary  from  Latin  America.  CONCEPTO  LATINO  is 
located  in  the  Student  Union. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  BLACK  ENGINEERS 
(N.S.B.E.) 

N.S.B.E.  was  formed  to  advance,  stimulate,  and  develop 
black  and  ethnic  minority  interest  in  engineering  and  to 
assist  with  all  levels  of  responsibility  in  the  advancement 
within  the  engineering  disciplines. 

NUMMO  NEWS 

Nummo  News  is  a progressive  news  paper  which  ex- 
presses the  voice  of  the  Third  World  community.  Nummo 
News  is  located  at  103  NAH. 

THIRD  WORLD  SCIENTISTS  SOCIETY 

This  organization  unites  undergraduate  black  students  who 
have  a common  goal  in  working  in  science. 


VIETNAMESE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  (V.S.A) 

V.S. A.  serves  to  strengthen  discussion  for  the  challenges 
of  Vietnamese  students. 

UHURU  : 

This  Performing  Arts  Ensemble  offers  an  opportunity  for 
Third  World  community  members  at  the  university  to  ac- 
quire a broad-based  knowledge  of  procedures  necessary 
to  execute  a full  scale  stage  production 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR  CENTER  (M.L.K) 

This  center  is  located  in  Dickinson  dormitory  in  Orchard  Hill 
It  offers  a library  and  a series  of  films.  The  center  also  of- 
fers a number  of  social  and  cultural  events  for  Third  World 
students. 

MALCOLM  X CENTER  (THE  ‘X‘) 

The  X is  located  under  Berkshire  Dining  Commons  in 
Southwest  residential  area.  It  provides  a relaxing  environ- 
ment for  Third  World  students.  The  center  is  also  the  loca- 
tion where  many  Third  World  social  and  cultural  activities 
take  place. 

ANACOANA  CENTER  : 

The  ANACOANA  CENTER  is  the  Third  World  cultural  center 
that  serves  the  Northeast  residential  area.  It  is  located  in 
Dwight  House. 

NEW  WORLD  THEATRE  : 

NEW  WORLD  THEATRE  highlights  the  theatrical  works  of 
Third  World  people,  providing  a forum  for  the  expression 
of  their  struggle,  aspirations  and  dreams.  The  goal  ot  the 
ensemble  is  to  broaden  the  experience  of  the  Five  College 
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HELP!  NUMMO  NEEDS  YOU 


CCEBMS  advisor  hears  students  cry  for  help. 


Doris  Clemmons,  an  academic  advisor  for  the  Collegiate 
Committee  for  the  Education  of  Black  and  Minority 
Students, (CCEBMS)  is  conducting  extensive  research  on 
the  retention  of  students  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 


by  Zouera 


Youssoufou 

While  working  toward  her  Ed.D  in  Instructional  leader- 
ship and  administration,  Clemmons  is  researching  ways  to 
increase  the  retention  rate  of  students.  Clemmons  feels  that 
by  interviewing  students  on  campus,  a conclusion  can  be 
reached  on  whether  or  not  their  high  school  prepared  them 
to  graduate  from  college. 


The  areas  that  Ulemmu.ib  is  concentrating  her  question- 
nmg  around, are  reading,  writing,  and  math.  20%  of  the 
students  already  interviewed,  claim  their  high  school  did 
not  prepare  them  to  graduate  from  college.  This  is  only  the 
inception  of  the  research,  so  findings  may  change  The 
report  will  not  just  include  minority  students,  but  non- 
minorities as  well. 


After  concluding  this  research,  Clemmons  would  like  to 
initiate  a program  that  would  "enhance  students"  ability 
to  graduate  ’’ 

Clemmons  co-teaches  a course  with  another  CCEBMS 
advisor,  Cheryl  Stanley.  The  course,  Digging  and  Data 
Gatherings  research  approach  to  issues  and  answers, 
deals  with  research  techniques  on  past  and  current  issues. 
"The  numbers  of  students  who  signed  up  for  the  course 
illustrates  the  students"  need  for  skill  building. 

The  class  has  a 30  student  maximum,  but  between  the 
add/drop  period,  double  the  number  had  enrolled  in  the 
class. 


"Seeing  that  this  ciass  had  generated  so  much  student  in- 
terest, Clemmons  and  Stanley  decided  to  divide  the  course 
into  two  sections.  Clemmons  will  seek  to  find  out  in  her 
research  if  students  feel  that  their  high  school  provided  them 
with  the  skills  needed  to  survive  and  graduate  from  a 
university. 

One  of  the  reasons  Clemmons  is  doing  l he  research  is 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  students  are  equiped  with  the 
necessary  skills  to  graduate  and  to  hear  the  students"  point 
of  view  on  how  the  university  can  help  them  graduate.  Some 
students  are  not  used  to  the  professors"  terminology  and 
therefore  a lot  of  what  goes  on  in  class  eludes  them.  This 
leads  to  disinterest  and  discouragement 

"Students  that  have  entered  ihe  university  have  the 
potential  to  graduate.  They  just  need  the  necessary  skills 
that  will  enah'e  them  to  graduate,"  Clemmons  said. 

If  there  are  any  students  that  will  like  lo  participate  in 
Clemmons"  research,  they  can  contact  her  at  211  New 
Africa  House  or  at  545-0031 . 


Masterpiece:  A Call  to  Fame 


by  Joanne  Bohland 


The  record  label  reads  "MASTERPIECE",  a 12  inch 
mixed  and  engineered  by  Masterpiece  & Fantini  Bros 
ducers  of  Masterpiece,  Mikel  Oglesby  and  Ronnie  F 
known  to  the  U-Mass  students  as  Mix  Master  Mike  and  F 
nie  Ruff  on  WMUA  FM.  91.1,  have  two  fresh  new  sim 
The  Draws"  and  "Thats  What  I Hate". 

Out  of  eight  other  recordings  in  the  process  of  being  c 
Pleted  "The  Draws"  and  "Thats  What  I Hate"  have  flui 
ed  out  of  the  pack.  "You’ve  heard  of  Country,  Jazz,  hi 
R-n-B  and  Soul,  but  were  in  the  catagory  of  Rap-n-R( 
said  the  quick  tongue  of  Ronnie  Ruff. 


"Thats  What  I Hate"  has  become  a top  seller  in  pioneer 
valley  but  the  question  is,  will  "Thats  What  I Hate"  or  "The 
Draws"  that's  pulling  mass  crowds  in  the  record  stores. 

These  two  artists,  Mikel  of  Newton  Mass  a finance  ma- 
jor, graduating  this  spring  and  Ronnie  Furr  of  Brocton  Mass, 
a sophmore  communications  major  here  at  the  Universtiy 
of  Massachusetts  are  well  known  Disc  Jockeys  on  WMUA 
91 .1  FM.  in  Amherst. 


When  asking  Mikel  too  briefly  describe  how  they  broke 
out  into  the  Rap  World?  He  replied,  "We  use  Casio  and 
a Roland  909,  put  it  all  together  with  our  musical  minds, 
put  it  on  plastic  and  to  the  record  store,  having  fans  in  line 
anticapating  much  more",  While  both  Ron  and  Mike 
modestly  grinned  ear  to  ear. 


General  Manager  of  BMCP  Lester  High,  has  contributed 
to  Masterpieces  success  in  the  Rap  World  by  granting  them 
the  opportunity  to  be  released  on  an  independent  label 
known  as  High  Records,  soon  to  be  picked  up  by  a major 
label. 


The  records  are  presently  being  distributed  in  the  Bay 
State  area  and  selling  like  hot  cakes  as  major  labels  watch. 
The  New  York  area  has  been  introduced  to  the  storm 
Masterpiece  has  created.  "It's  Mikel  and  Ronnie  Ruff,  their 
setting  the  Pace." 

Success  awaits. 
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EDITORIALS  ... 


Sib’s  Ice  Box 


Welcome  to  my  ice  box.  This  section  is  going  to  be 
somewhat  of  an  opinion/editorial  type  section  of  the  paper. 
If  you  have  any  questions,  comments,  topics,  or  opinions 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  via  Nummo  News.  103  New 
Africa  House,  University  of  MA.  Amherst, MA  01003 
The  first  topic  I would  like  to  touch  upon  is  the  upcoming 
elections.  I would  like  to  endorse  Dwayne  Warren  and  Mark 
Friedman  for  the  office  of  S.G.A.  (Student  Senate  Govern- 
ment Association)  co-President.  I would  also  like  to  endorse 
Paul  Wingle  for  the  office  of  Trustee  Being  an  active 
member  of  the  university  community,  I feel  that  these  men 
are  more  than  qualified  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  before 
them. 


Warren  and  Friedman  are  respectible  dedicated  young 
men. 

Both  with  backgrounds  in  the  Student  Senate. 

I must  mention  that  Mr.  Dwayne  Warren  (a  member  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi)  has  appeared  on  numerous  talk  shows 
(Donahue  local  news. etc. Jdiscussing  lasst  semesters 
Southwest  Incident  (Nummo  News  Nov.  20,86.) 

I must  also  mention  that  Mr. Paul  Wingle  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  as  Speaker  of  the  S.G.A  this  past  year.( 
If  you  have  experienced  a Senate  meeting,  you  know  how 
outragious  it  can  become  at  times. )Paul  seems  to  rule  the 
congregation  with  a powerful  hand. 

It's  up  to  you  though,  the  avid  readers  of  Nummo, to  get 
out  and  vote.  Your  vote  makes  a difference.  Since  your  vote 
DOES  make  a difference,  vote  for  the  men  who  WILL  make 
a difference! 

Vote:  DWAYNE  WARREN/MARK  FREIDMAN  — CO- 
PRESIDENT AND  PAUL  WINGLE  - TRUSTEE 


If  you  have  any  questions,  comments  or 
editorials  to  submit,  please  feel  tree  to  do 
so  Thank  You 

Nummo  News 
103  New  Africa  House 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
tel  no  545-0061 


ARTS  AND  FILMS 


Best  Selling  Author  Speaks  at  Umass. 


June  Jordan,  author  of  two  best-sellers  and  the  first  black 
woman  to  publish  a book  of  political  essays  in  the  United 
States,  read  two  of  her  poems  (last  thursday  Feb  19)  in 
Bowker  Auditorium. 

About  150  students  listened  to  an  inspiring  reading  of 
The  Mountain  and  ihe  Man  who  was  not  a god  This  poem 
exposed  the  life  and  ideas  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Jor- 

Art  in  the 
African  Mode. 

On  February  21  and  22,  the  12  floor  of  Kennedy  held  an 
art  exhibit  in  celebration  of  8lack  History  Month.  Featured 
were  the  works  of  faculty  and  students,  two  of  whom  were 
responsible  for  organizing  the  exhibit.  These  students  were 
Elana  Emerson  and  Ifeoma  Obianwu;  and  their  objectives 
were  to  visually  establish  a relationship  between  Black 


by  Thomas  Mambande 

American  history  and  the  African  continent,  specifically 
South  Africa.  Also  intended  was  a increment  in  awareness 
of  Black  issues  for  the  residence  area  of  Southwest.  Third- 
ly. exposure  for  the  artists  who  participated  was  of  concern 
for  the  student  organizors  of  this  fine  exhibit.  As  witnessed 
by  all  who  attended  the  function,  the  program  was  a great 
success. 

Among  the  faculty  who  participated  were  professors 
Nelson  Stevens,  Dorrance  Hill  and  Michael  Coblyn.  Includ- 
ed among  the  fine  repertoire  of  the  faculty  was  "The  First 
Breeze  Knowing,"  a colored  pencil  piece  by  Stevens,  as 
well  as  "U  R My  Nation,"  a sensational  multicolor  piece 
by  Nelson  depicting  the  distinctive  facial  features  of  the  late 
Malcolm  X.  It  was  truly  a powerful  piece,  and  a significant 
one  in  light  of  his  great  contributions  to  the  ever  continu- 
ing struggle  of  the  man  of  color. 

Highlighted  among  the  student  artists  was  a piece  by 
Ifeoma  Obianwu  entitled  "Marley".  In  this  spectacular  por- 
trait, the  vibrance  of  the  famed  reggae  performer  came  alive 
before  the  viewers  of  the  exhibit. 

Without  question,  this  function  put  on  by  those  talented 
students,  Elana  and  Ifeoma,  along  with  the  support  of  facul- 
ty and  other  students,  was  a grand  success. 


continued  from  page  2 

community  by  presenting  a season  of  plays  which  reflects 
both  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  people  of  color. 

These  organizations  offer  valuable  experience  to 
students.  They  give  students  a chance  to  develope  their 
communicational  and  analytical  skills.  They  provide  a 
good  way  to  find  out  where  their  S.A.T.F.  money  goes 
while  giving  them  a voice  in  this  process.  These  organiza- 
tions provide  an  excellent  way  of  getting  to  know  other 
students,  faculty  and  administrators.  With  some  organiza- 
tions it  is  possible  to  get  this  valuable  experience  while 
making  money  through  work-study  or,  in  some  cases,  non 
work-study. 

So  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you’re  a first-semester  freshman 
or  a second-semester  senior,  if  you  have  time  you  should 
get  involved! 


dan  said  Dr  King  was  only  human,  but  stretched  himself 


by  Sophie  Russell 

_«ut  a bit  more  to  fight  against  the  mountain  created  from 
racism.  'He  was  not  a god  ' she  said-  'he  did  like  a little 
sugai  in  his  bowl.  Di  King  was  well  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  mountain,  as  we  should  all  be  to  work  together  past 
each  obstacle  that  comprises  this  mountain.  'We  are  not 
gods,  but  we  are  many,'  she  said.  Jordan  emphasized  that 
Dr.King  was  a normal  human  being  with  qualities  and  faults: 
Dr. King  was  not  a saint,  vet  he  lives  on  miraculously. ..He 
provides  us  with  the  vision  of  where  we  could  go  if  we  stret- 
ched ourselves.' 

Arlene  Avakian,  a University  of  Massachusets  Women’s 
Studies  Professor,  introduced  June  Jordan  as  'a  poet, 
teacher,  activist  enri  uisinnary.'  Jordan’s  oresentation  'could 


not  be  more  timely,  Avakian  says  referring  to  the  events 
exposing  racial  and  political  tension  rising  from  last 
semester's  Southwest  incident  and  anti-CIA  demonstration. 

Jordan  expressed  her  support  for  the  students  on  trial 
She  also  said  that  the  two  events  cannot  be  separated  as 
the  CIA  institution  is  racist  at  its  core,  sanctionning  the 
brutality  of  CIA  investigations 

Jordan  is  an  English  professor  at  the  University  of  New 
York  at  Stoneybrook.  She  has  written  Thirteen  books  two 
of  which  are  bestsellers:  Civil  Wars  and  Passion.  Her  latest 
book  of  essays  is  On  Call 

The  musicality  Jordan  expressed  herself  with  was  cap- 
tivating. She  received  a standing  ovation. 

After  returning  on  stage,  she  laughed,  and  concluded  the 
evening  with:  ‘Let's  just  go  ahead  and  make  this  third 
revolution  ours  and  soon. 
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What’s  Happening?! 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  3,  1987 


JOIN  THE  SOLUTION 

★ Social  Responsibility 

★ Fiscal  Priorities 

★ Academic  Excellence 

V MARCH  9 & 10 

^ y At  your  DC,  the  HATCH 

E or  the  NEW  AFRICA  HOUSE 


Dwayne  / Mark 

WARREN/  FRIEDMAN 

fins 
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The  Men  of 

lota  Phi  Theta  Fraternity  Inc. 

Proudly  Presents  The 
2nd  Annual 

Putting  On  The  Hits  Lip  Sine  Contest 
And  Party 


When:  Friday,  March  6, 1987 


Where:  Campus  Center  Auditorium 

University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA 

Time:  Lipsinc  7-1  Opm 

Party  lOpm-until? 

Party  will  be  announced 
l-PHI-T  will  mnke  vrtn  PDCki 


OOPS...  The  Roving  Reporter  Section 
will  not  be  in  existence  until  next  week 
(Because  the  photograph  NOID  got  to 
them!) 


PATRICIA  ODUOR Editor-in-Chief 

ZOUERA  YOUSSOUFOU Business  Manager 

KEVIN  SIBLEY Layout  Editor 

THOMAS  MAMBANOE News  Editor 

JAMES  ODUOR Systems  Manager 

JAMES  CRICHLOW Production  Manager 

Nummo  Staff Ralph  Richard  Destm,  Brett  Andrews. 

Gabrielle  Branch,  Joanne  Bohland,  Joseph  Stansil,  Sophie 
Russell,  Rudy  Krigger.  Daryl  Snowden.  Yasmm  D'Mello 
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Group  Fights  for  Change  in  Central  America 


Sophie  Russell 


In  response  to  the  growing  concern 
over  the  political  and  social  situation  in 
Central  America,  a group  of  University 
of  Massachusetts  students  formed  the 
Central  American  Solidarity  Association 
nine  years  ago. 

The  group,  known  as  CASA,  focuses 
on  raising  the  community’s  con- 
ciousness  on  issues  concerning  Central 
America  and  takes  on  as  active  a role 
as  possible  in  changing  the  situation. 
“We  support  the  movement  for  social 


and  political  change  in  Latin  American 
countries,"  said  Nick  Komar,  a member 
of  CASA.  Another  member, 

Laura  Beretski,  said:  “We  want  to 
educate  the  community  about  the 
issues  going  on  in  Central  America,  to 
build  solidarity  around  their  struggle.” 
CASA’s  programs  include  informational 
meetings,  fund-raising,  and  correspon- 
dence, keeping  regular  contact  with 
students  and  officials  in  Central 
American  Countries. 

The  group  is  now  focusing  on  two  im- 
portant projects.  One  is  a student  ex- 
change program  with  the  University  of 


San  Salvador,  tne  capital  ot  bl  Salvador. 
“We  hope  to  have  this  program  open  to 
students  in  a year  or  a year  and  a half,” 
said  Komar  "We  are  very  excited  about 
it,”  he  said;  “Who  knows,  it  could  be  an 
important  factor  in  changing  our  coun- 
try's relations  with  El  Salvador.” 

The  second  project  is  a dorm  educa- 
tion program.  “We  try  at  least  once  a 
week  to  have  a presentation  in  a dorm 
on  campus,”  said  Beretski.  CASA  has 
already  had  5 presentations,  showing 
movies  such  as  “El  Salvador,  Another 
Vietnam"  or  “Americas  in  Transition", 
followed  by  a discussion. 


The  association  also  has  informa- 
tional meetings  twice  a month,  featur- 
ing guests,  refugees  or  students,  to  give 
a first-hand  account  of  their  experience 
in  a Central  American  country.  Last 
Thursday  a refugee  from  Guatemala 
spoke  of  the  political  and  social  situa- 
tion in  that  country.  “Next  month  Ester 
Orellana  will  come  speak  of  her  ex- 
perience in  Chili,”  said  Komar. 

The  meetings  are  announced  through 
the  classified  ads  in  the  Collegian. 
However,  if  you  have  any  questions  or 
are  interested  in  joining  CASA,  their  of- 
fices are  located  in  room  404  in  the  Stu- 
dent Union. 


Avenues  of  Higher  Education 


Ralph  Richard  Destin 


After  the  riots  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  we,  as  a people,  can  only 
wonder  if  the  doors  of  higher  education 
are  still  open. 

After  the  post-World  Series  brawl  in  the 
Southwest  Residential  Area,  are  we 
able  to  convey  an  optimistic  message 
to  the  countless  number  of  black  high- 
school  students,  who  are  still  wander- 
ing aimlessly  through  college  catalogs 
and  brochures?  After  such  an  open 
display  of  frustration  and  the  need  to 
unify  under  an  umbrella  of  pride  and 
rebellion,  can  we  as  the  present 


Students  of  Color  at  this  University  of 
Massachusetts  open  our  arms  to  those 
of  innocent  status,  and  proclaim  “...a 
justifiable  welcome  to  the  pearly  halls 
of  higher  learning.”  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  rather  than  an  ignorant 
welcome  we  must  whole-heartedly 
adhere  to  their  need  to  know  some 
truths  of  the  powers  that  be.  Although 
it  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
bureaucracy  has  leaned  a bit  and  pro- 
posed a less  stringent  plan  for  the  ad- 
mission of  minorities,  it  is  still  left  to  be 
known  as  to  whether  or  not  potential  ap- 
plicants will  think  twice  before  serious- 
ly considering  UMass.  as  a possible 
avenue  of  higher  education. 
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Join  the  Solution 


Political  issues  on  campus  have  been  steadily  rising  and 
the  upcoming  elections  will  be  the  proving  grounds  for  many 
candidates.  Two  su^h  people  are  Dwayne  Warren  and  Mark 
Friedman  who  are  running  as  co's  for  the  campus  presi- 
dent seat.  They  are  two  positive  candidates  with  progressive 
ideas. 

Warren  and  Friedman  feel  that  Affirmative  Action  is  a 
dfinite  way  of  dealing  with  the  lack  of  minorities,  women 
and  homosexuals  in  positions  at  the  University.  "The 
University  has  a diverse  campus  as  far  as  cultures  are  con- 
cerned. You  would  think  there  would  be  more  people  in  the 
administration  to  represent  these  students,  however  that's 
not  the  case. ..There’s  no  voice  in  the  administration  that 
are  sensitive  to  Third  World  needs.  One  of  the  things  we 
want  to  do  is  implement  the  Hurst  Report's  recommenda- 
tions, by  following  up  on  some  of  hiring  practices,  recruiting 
practices,  and  retention  processes  of  minorities  and 
women”  said  Warren. 

Warren  and  Friedman  feel  that  the  violence  which  oc- 
cured  in  Southwest  wasn’t  an  isolated  incident  but  rather 
a nationwide  trend.  They  feel  that  the  University  should  lead 
in  steps  of  reform  and  social  awareness  especially  since 
it’s  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Some  other  changes  they  would  like  to  see  enacted  deal 
with  the  Student  Senate’s  inability  to  reach  its'  constituents. 
They  feel  that  their  reforms  will  make  the  senate  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  student  body.  "One  such  reform  would  be 
getting  information  passed  out  explaining  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  issues  before  voting.  Another  change  would  be  the 
elimination  of  loaded  questions  which  often  steer  the  voter 
away  from  the  subject  to  be  voted  on"  said  Friedman.  War- 
ren and  Friedman  feel  that  in  order  to  combat  apathy 
towards  the  Senate,  it  needs  to  open  itself  up  to  the  students 
in  a public  forum. 


These  candidates  believe  their  platform  represents  a 
large  portion  of  the  student  body  that  until  now  has  not  been 
represented.  This  was  one  of  the  main  factors  compelling 
Dwayne  Warren  to  run.  "It’s  time  to  end  representation  of 


a few  and  to  bring  the  ideas  of  the  large  student  body  to 
the  presidential  agenda."  Their  candidacy  deals  with  Third 
World  issues  as  well  as  others  and  the  need  for  the  com- 
munities support  goes  without  question. 
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Feature  Stories 

Black  Men  and  Women  at  UMass:  How  We  Feel 


Zouera  Youssoufou 


Recently,  I’ve  been  hearing  a lot  of  complaints  from  both 
black  men  and  women  about  each  other.  There  seems  to 
be  a general  dissatisfaction  going  around.  The  women 
don’t  seem  to  like  the  men’s  attitudes  and  vice  versa.  To 
find  out  exactly  how  people  felt,  I talked  to  black  men  and 
women  on  campus  about  their  views  of  the  opposite  sex. 


“I  feel  that  some  women  on  this  campus  only  want  men 
for  what  they  can  do  for  them  in  terms  of  social  status,” 
said  the  first  man  I spoke  to,  who  wished  to  remain 
anonymous.  Thomas  Mambande  said:  “It  appears  as 
though  the  vast  majority  of  women  on  this  campus  judge 
men  on  superficial  qualities:  their  social  status,  the  frater- 
nity they’re  in,  the  sports  they  play,  etc...,  as  opposed  to 
the  man  in  his  true  qualities.”  Scott  Shepherd  felt  women 
had  a bad  conception  of  black  men  in  general.  “They  think 
that  black  men  are  no  good,  that  they  mistreat  women.” 
Garfield  Vaughn  feels  most  black  women  on  this  campus 
are  too  “clicky“  and  into  their  own  groups.  “They’re  very 
boisterous  and  rough;  they’re  not  feminine  enough,"  he 
said.  Another  man  who  didn’t  wish  to  be  identified  told 
me  the  attitude  of  black  women  here  is  poor:  “They  lack 
motivation,  determination,  goals,  awareness  of  self  and 
of  their  community.  They  give  out  a general  feeling  of 
apathy.” 

The  only  man  who  had  something  positive  to  say  was 
Stanley  McClain,  "From  what  I’ve  seen,  they’ve  been 
positive  They  seem  to  be  trying  to  set  their  goals  in  life 
and  achieve  them.” 

Another  complaint  that  came  up  quite  frequently  was 
that  women  don’t  want  serious  relationships  or  commit- 
ment. However,  the  women  I spoke  to  also  felt  that  the 
men  didn’t  want  any  type  of  commitment.  “They  ’’cir- 
culate” and  don’t  stick  with  one  woman,"  said  Leslie  Tan- 
ner. “They  want  women  to  stay  faithful  but  they're  not 
ready  for  commitment"  added  another  woman. 

“They  don’t  want  commitment  as  most  women  do,”  she 


said. 

About  the  attitude  of  the  black  men  on  this  campus, 
Patricia  Oduor  said,  “The  attitude  of  black  men  towards 
black  women  on  this  campus  is  less  than  positive.  I don’t 
think  the  majority  of  the  black  men  respect  black  women 
at  all.  They’re  out  for  just  one  thing.  Basically  their  at- 
titude stinks  and  I just  don’t  like  it.”  Gina  Tinney  said 
the  black  men  are  “very  sexist“  towards  the  women. 
“They  feel  that  we  women  have  an  attitude  that  we’re 
better  than  they  are.  For  instance  if  you  pass  them  and 
don’t  say  hello,  they  feel  as  though  you’re  being  a snob." 
She  also  felt  that  they  have  no  respect  for  women. 

Another  source  told  me  black  men  on  this  campus  “have 
a very  negative  attitude.  They  expect  someone  to  treat 
them  like  the  center  of  their  lives.  Guys  here  seem  to  have 
a problem  with  women  who  are  more  successful 
[academically]  than  they  are.  They  are  also  very  unfriend- 

iy” 

“I’m  sick  of  them.  They  don’t  show  us  respect  or  ap- 
preciate us.  They’re  just  trying  to  get  over,”  added  Leslie. 

Patricia  also  said  that  from  what  she  has  seen  and  ex- 
perienced from  the  black  men  on  this  campus  and  from 
observing  other  people’s  experience,  she’s  found  that, 
“they  lie,  they  cheat,  they  have  "harems”-  there  are  a lot 
of  men  who  give  the  impression  of  being  serious  about  a 
relationship  when  in  actuality  this  is  merely  a farce.”  A 
woman  also  complained  that  the  men  here  are  very  im- 
mature. The  most  common  dissatisfaction  that  I found 
from  both  sides  were  that  people  are  fake  and  always  try- 
ing to  be  someone  they’re  not.  “People  just  aren't 
themselves,”  said  Garfield. 

Scott  agreed,  “People  should  stop  pretending  to  be  what 
they’re  not.”  Another  common  complaint  was  people  play 
to  many  games  without  any  reason. 

The  problem  that  men  and  women  have  with  their  rela- 
tionships "has  a lot  to  do  with  the  black  man  and  the 
stereotyping  of  the  black  male  in  society,”  said  Anthony 
Gee.  “Men  have  a role  to  play,  they  have  to  be  strong  and 
unfeeling  and  that  doesn’t  let  them  get  very  close  to 
women.  If  a man  starts  showing  emotions  towards  women, 
he’s  thought  of  as  having  no  backbone.  Thus  stereotyp- 
ing makes  men  feel  as  though  they  have  to  get  as  many 
women  as  they  can.  The  women  can’t  affect  them  but  they 
have  to  affect  women."  Garfield  on  the  other  hand  feels 
"the  reasons  why  relationships  are  breaking  up  so  much 


is  that  people  jump  into  them  with  just  physical  attrac- 
tion as  opposed  to  emotional  attraction  as  their  founda- 
tion." 

Gabrielle  Branch  feels  the  reason  why  black  relation- 
ships are  falling  apart  is  because  women  nowadays  are 
more  career-orientated  and  that  a lot  of  men  still  have 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  a woman  staying  home  and  being 
a good  housewife.  “That  attitude  is  found  right  here,  on 
campus,”  she  said. 

I asked  people  what  are  the  qualities  they  are  looking 
for  in  a mate.  To  my  surprise,  only  one  person  mentioned 
physical  attractiveness.  The  one  common  thing  men  and 
women  are  looking  for  is  intelligence.  The  qualities  the 
women  were  looking  for  are  honesty,  humbleness,  depen- 
dability, understanding,  trustworthiness,  friendship, 
positive  self-image,  sophistication  , sensitivity,  health, 
good  humor,  and  fun.  When  asked  if  physical  attraction 
counted,  the  women  said  it  did  matter  but  isn’t  a priori- 
ty. One  woman  said  she  liked  men  to  be  “physically  fit”. 
Another  woman  said  she  wanted  someone  to  fulfill  her 
sexual  needs:  “I  feel  that’s  a very  important  part  of  the 
man.  I like  a man  with  a nice  body. “I  don’t  want  a slob 
or  a pencil.” 

“That’s  extremely  important  for  me  right  now  because 
I figure  that  I’m  still  young  and  not  looking  for  a husband; 
so  why  not  be  choosy?”  said  another  woman. 

The  qualities  men  look  for  range  from,  “I  want  a girl 
with  very  strong  religious  beliefs”,  to,  "I  want  a woman 
who  satisfies  me." 

Men  want  women  who  are  kind,  loving,  soft-spoken, 
feminine,  mature,  responsible,  independent,  with  high 
self-esteem,  pride  and  dignity,  proud  of  their  culture, 
desirous  to  achieve  and  help  other  black  people  and  final- 
ly, attractive.  Scott  stressed  physical  attractiveness  isn’t 
the  most  important  thing,  “Inside  beauty  is  more  impor- 
tant than  outside  beauty.” 

Tony  is  disillusioned  with  the  women  on  this  campus, 
but  still  has  hope,  “Positive  women  must  exist  somewhere 
out  there.  I don’t  dislike  the  women  here,  but  dislike  some 
of  their  characteristics.”  Patricia  feels  she  doesn’t  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  men  here,  “I’ve  been 
disillusioned  and  disappointed.” 

The  bottom  line  is  that  black  men  and  women  on  this 
campus  don’t  really  like  each  other  and  it’s  about  time 
we  realize  it  and  try  to  do  something  about  it. 


Be  on  the  Lookout 


Kevin  Sibley 


B.M.C.P. (Black  Mass  Communica- 
tions Project),  Nummo  News,  and  the 
Black  Affairs  portion  of  the  Collegian 
were  conceived  at  the  same  time  here 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst. 

The  idea  was  to  have  a strong  chain 
in  Third  World  communications.  This 
would  provide  a medium  of  current 


news  issues  on  both  the  radio  and  in  the 
newspaper. 

Since  the  birth  of  these  mediums, 
each  one  has  seemed  to  take  its  own 
direction,  breaking  the  unity  of  which 
they  were  born.  By  doing  this,  each 
communication  project  grows  weaker 
without  the  strength  of  the  others  to  sup- 
port it.  A perfect  example  would  be  the 
most  recent  budget  cuts  of  B.M.C.P. 
and  Nummo  News. 

The  goal  is  to  bring  back  the  unity  that 
once  governed  these  necessary  news 


mediums.  This  writer's  instincts  tell  him 
that  over  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years,  there  will  be  a definite,  positive 
change. 

This  cannot  be  done  without  the  help 
of  the  Third  World  Community  at  large. 
We  must  recognize  each  of  our  impor- 
tant roles  here  at  UMass.  We  are  here 
to  get  an  education,  the  best  way  we 
know  how.  In  addition  to  that,  we  must 
also  leave  the  communication  forms 
strong  and  intact,  as  our  brothers  and 
sisters  before  us  did  for  us. 


Spring  Break  Tips:  Alternative  Spots 


Gabrielle  A.Branch 


SPRINGBREAKI!  From  March  20-29, 
UMass  students  will  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
must  needed  vacation.  Just  the  idea  of 
being  on  any  beach  and  swimming  in 
fresh  water  excites  many  people.  But 
besides  common  places  like  Florida  and 
the  Bahamas,  there  are  other  places  to 
go  where  they  have  the  same  beautiful 
waim  weather.  Two  similar  places  are 
Barbados  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Barbados  is  a beautiful,  quaint  island. 
This  paradise  has  a flair  for  Caribbean 
food  and  music.  A definite  gourmet 

speciality  that  shouldn't  be  overlooked 
is  Flying  Fish  because  it  is  not  offered 
on  any  other  island. 


Barbados  closely  resembles 
England.  It  has  many  customs  that  im- 
itate the  English  including  the  popular 
English  "Bobbies"(police  officers)  and 
a beautiful  replica  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
a famous  monument  in  England. 

The  exotic  clear  water  beaches  ap- 
pear to  be  heaven  to  the  individuals  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  experience  their 
beauty. 

The  islanders  are  very  friendly  and  love 
visitors  who  come  and  enjoy  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  island. 

Now,  with  all  of  those  fascinating 
features,  why  would  anyone  even  think 
about  vacationing  elsewhere? 

Another  island  that  is  outstanding  in 
its  beauty  is  Puerto  Rico. One  of  the  bet- 
ter known  cities  in  Puerto  Rico  is  San 
Juan. 

It  has  two  contrasting  parts,  the  old 


San  Juan  and  a more  modern  San 
Juan.  The  modern  San  Juan  resembles 
the  typical  city,  with  its  extremely  tall 
buildings,  industries,  and  the  common 
everyday  hustle  and  bustle. 

In  contrast,  the  old  San  Juan  is  flood- 
ed with  history.  Just  by  walking  through 
the  town,  one  can  absorb  the  overall 
history  by  noticing  the  unique  Spanish 
houses  and  all  of  the  old  forts  that  sur- 
round them.  The  mannerisms  that  some 
of  the  people  on  this  island  possess  are 
the  old  Spanish  customs  directly  from 
Spain. 

For  recreation,  Puerto  Rico  is  very 
popular  for  its  water  sports.  Deep  sea 
diving,  waterskiing,  sailing  and  of 
course,  swimming  are  just  a few  of  the 
more  well-known  sports. 

Barbados  and  Puerto  Rico  have  more 


In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  state  that 
with  unity  comes  a force,  a force  that 
demands  to  be  respected,  not  ignored. 

Don't  you  think  that  it  s time  for  us 
(the  Third  World  Community)  to  receive 
respect  as  a force  equal  here  on 
campus? 

Think  about  it. 


to  offer  than  just  tun  in  the  sun.  The 
history  of  both  islands  is  fascinating.  By 
visiting  these  islands,  Third  World  and 
non-Third  World  individuals  can  learn 
about  different  cultures  while  still  hav- 
ing fun. 

There  is  basically  no  specific  time  of 
year  that  I would  recommend  to  visit 
these  places.  Both  Barbados  and  Puer- 
to Rico  remain  beautiful  during  most  of 
the  year.  So  any  time  is  definitely  the 
right  time. 

Instead  of  going  to  a place  where  the 
only  activity  options  a vacationer  would 
have  is  either  roasting  on  a beach,  or 
going  to  an  amusement  park  day  after 
day,  go  to  places  where  the  theme  of 
the  trip  is  education.  In  Barbados  and 
Puerto  Rico,  no  one  can  say  that  learn- 
ing isn't  fun. 


Nummo  News  3 


Editorial/Opinions 


Sib’s  Ice  Box 


Welcome  back  to  the  “Ice  Box" 

First,  I would  like  to  apologize  to  the  S.G.A.  presidential 
candidates,  Mark  Friedman  and  Dwayne  Warren,  for  the 
hassle  they  received  because  of  Nummos’  last  edition  (Tue. 
Mar  3,). 

It  seems  as  if  the  public  service  announcement  placed 
in  our  “What  Happening"page,  was  interpreted  as  an  ad. 
Thus  being  an  illegal  campaign  procedure. 

But  guess  what?  Nummo  doesn't  accept  money,  nor  print 
advertisements.  So  what's  the  big  deal,  right?  That's  what 
I said.  Then  I was  told  since  Nummo  appeared  in  the  Col- 


legian, the  “What's  happening"  page  is  “viewed"  as  part 
of  being  the  Collegian.  Therefore  charging  the  candidates 
$91.20.  the  rate  the  Collegian  charges  for  a’/a  page  ad. 

Does  this  make  any  sense  to  you? 

IT  is  clearly  stated  on  the  front  page  of  Nummo 
that:“Nummo  News  is  affiliated  with  the  Collegian  For 
Distribution  Purposes  Onlyl"  (Don’t  believe  me  look  for 
yourself!!!) 

I hope  all  of  our  so-called  student  representatives  aren't 
too  blind  to  see  that. 

When  Nummo  published  The  Ten  Black  Commandments 
was  it  viewed  as  being  a pari  of  the  Collegian  then?  I believe 
not!  And  that  took  up  a whole  page.  So  then  why  is  that 
particular  announcement  viewed  as  part  of  the  Collegian? 

By  the  way,  to  me  what’s  happening  is  interpreted  as 


what’s  going  on  or  what's  new.  Public  Service  an- 
nouncements inform  the  public  of  "What  Happening". 
That's  not  french  is  it?  Maybe  it  would  help  if  it  was...Qu'est- 
ce  qui  se  passe! 

There  you  have  it!  both  in  French  and  in  English  What’s 
Happening! 

Oh  yea,  to  those  of  you  who  tried  to  tell  me  how  to  pro- 
duce the  paper,  you  don’t  try  to  help  us  when  it’s  budget 
hearing  time  , so  mind  your  business! 

"What’s  Happening  is  to  inform  you,  the  reader,  of  cur- 
rent events  and  issues.  If  you  aren't  informed,  it  shows  a 
lack  of  knowledge.  Nummo  is  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  so  that  we  can  contribute  to  your  knowledge.  Many 
things  can  be  taken  away,  but  the  knowledge  one  obtains 
is  yours  forever. 


Black  Affairs 


Four  hundred  years  of  violent  European-American 
racial  genocide,  oppression  and  subjugation  and  there  was 
this  silly,  lilly  white  boy  on  TV22  telling  the  camera, 
'there’s  no  racism  on  this  campus...’.  A sixty  four  page 
report,  the  result  of  a University  sponsored  independent 
investigation  by  a certified,  and  recognized  judge,  and 
there  was  this  bigot  O’Neal.  Director  of  Public  Safety,  with 
barely  a measurable  I.Q.,  who  should  be  the  focus  of  an 
investigation  himself  for  the  demise  of  Ms.  Yvette  Henry, 
who  spoke  of  ‘inaccuracies'  in  the  Hurst  report.  Come  forth 
liar,  bigot  and  ignoramous,  highlight  these  sundry  inac 
curacies  that  you  speak  of.  Is  any  one  qualified  to  report 
more  thoroughly  and  difinitively  on  the  events  of,  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  Southwest  Racial  Attack? 
Step  forward  fool  if  ye’  nodd  aye!!  Why  the  very  racially 
inspired  agitators  can  not  tell  the  tale  in  full! 

So  quick  to  claim  it’s  racial  insignificance  were  you, 
young  and  blind,  old  and  crooked.  ‘It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  racism’.  How  would  you  know?  You,  the  man  hiding 
behind  the  white  sheets  that  Halloween  night,  do  tell. 
You,  the  Professor  with  that  ‘special'  subjective  scrutiny 
when  you  mark  my  work,  what  do  you  make  of  it?  The 
bearers  of  the  Confederate  flag  at  BKO,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma, 
and  Johnson,  should  issue  some  analysis  amidst  a sym- 
bol as  aggressive  and  racially  intolerant  as  that  held  by 
the  3rd  Reich.  Or  perhaps  you  the  woman  who  feels  tense 
and  cringes  as  I walk  by,  tell  us  what  has  transpired. 
Maybe  the  person  who  believes  it's  allright  to  be  friendly 
with  some  of  the  more  assimilated  ones,  but  has  been  ad- 
vised by  their  parents  never  to  bring  one  of  ‘them'  to  the 
house,  can  lend  her  expertise.  The  insensitivity  runs  so 
deep  in  the  lot  of  you  Europeans. 

The  good  Chancellor  Duffey  was  commended.  Well,  he 
might  be  better  than  most  but  I'm  still  skeptical.  After 
he  brought  up  that  grinnin’,  ignorant,  uncle  tom  Mookie 
Wilson,  I can’t  rightly  respect  the  man.  The  things  that 
took  place  when  the  baseball  players  came  up  were 
grounds  for  a revolt  Uncle  Mook  wasn’t  even  here  and 
he  told  us  that  ‘we  shouldn’t  turn  it  into  a racial  thing 


Who  Knows  the 


between  the  two  groups  because  it  wasn’t'.  Why  that 
washed  out  know-nothing  kept  talking  about  us  (blacks 
& whites)  being  on  a team  and  all.  How  many  of  you  Euro- 
peans want  to  be  on  my  team?  No,  all  my  life  I’ve  been 
on  a different  team  all  by  myself;  especially  in  my  school. 
In  fact  some  of  these  students  run  these  homework  study 
groups  like  our  own  racist  football  team,  complete  with 
pads,  plays  and  coaches.  I've  never  been  drafted. 

And  I nearly  threw  my  buttered  roll  in  the  face  of  that 
old,  powderface  Father  Quigly  who  should  be  defrocked. 
The  backwards  clown  made  the  forum  into  a vaudeville 
show,  it  was  a shame.  He  said  that  the  University  was 
so  grand  and  that  they  had  ‘recruited  so  many  African 
students  that  there  aren’t  any  left  over  there.'  Africa  isn’t 
any  pea  size  island  like  the  Ireland  he’s  from!  No,  Africa 
is  the  2nd  largest  continent  in  the  world,  far  larger  than 

the  Soviet  Union.  Evidently  he  has  been  looking  at  the 
16th  century  Mercator  projection  map  that  many  of  you 
more  ignorant  people  continue  to  get  some  of  the  ethnocen- 
trism  from.  I should  have  spat  in  his  grinnin’  face  when 
he  joked  about  the  ‘minorities'  at  UMASS.  White  people 
are  the  smallest  race  on  earth  and  proportionately 
decreasing.  Don’t  call  me  a minority,  you  minority!  I am 
not  a minor  subject  and  I am  not  the  less  or  the  small. 
The  nerve!! 

For  that  matter  don’t  speak  to  me  about  this' ‘terrorism", 
when  you 

have  enslaved  my  grandparents,  beaten  jailed,  and  put 
dogs  upon  my  parents,  bombed  my  churches,  and  raped 
my  women.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  non-violence  when 
you’ve  murdered  more  than  20  million  of  my  countrymen, 
wiped  out  the  Indians,  dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on  a 
hospital  island  of  women  and  children,  then  did  it  again 
at  another  civilian  post,  invaded  the  puny  island  of 
Grenada,  and  stand  ready  with  billions  of  stock-piled 
nuclear  missiles  to  engage  the  the  worlds  end.  How  dare 
you  even  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  superiority  of  your 
governmental  system  or  your  bogus  religious  piety?  How 
good  America  is  indeed.  How  good  is  it  without  sweatshops 
, African  slave  trade,  Asian  railroad  workers,  massacred 
Indians,  stolen  Mexican  land,  Panama  Canal  subjagation 
and  robbery  of  the  wealth  of  nations  all  around  the  world. 
You  have  no  minerals  of  your  own,  no  gold  that  you  can 
rightfully  claim,  no  rubber,  no  gas  or  oil.  You  speak  of 


Answer? 


"free"  market  but  what  have  you  ever  exchanged  for  the 
wealth  you  now  possess  -MURDER,  MISSIONARIES 
AND  MEASLES.  America,  ha.  Don’t  even  call  me  an 
American  you  jelly  head  father,  and  your  illiterate 
baseball  stooge!  Love  it  or  leave  it?  Gladly,  send  me  away 
with  my  justice  if  that’s  your  attitude  towards  the  crimes 
that  have 

transpired.  I'll  take  it  in  the  form  of  a check  , thank  you. 
Self-sufficent  black  men  like  myself  don't  feel  any  need 
to  request  your  friendship,  favor  or  approval.  Would  you 
expect  some  one  like  myself  with  tremendous  self-love, 
a great  feeling  of  accomplishment,  racial  pride  and  multi- 
cultural awareness  to  waste  my  time  trying  to  sit  next 
to  you  on  a toilet  seat,  a lunch  counter  or  water  fountain. 
The  time  for  passive  hand-me-downs  is  long  gone  brother. 
I don’t  want  to  "get  you  back"  but  I want  to  get  mine, 
And  you  have  a bad  attitude.  One  that  wants  to  deny 


circumstances  that  have  defined  our  reality,  and  cut  the 
Black  man  off. 

Father  Clown  you  must  have  been  talking  to  your  more 
unexposed  and  closed-up  white  counter  parts,  for  not  even 
the  most  complacent  black  man  is  going  for  all  that  na- 
tionalism bullshit,  today. 

I do  believe  that  Africans,  Asians,  Christians,  Euro- 
peans, Hispanics,  Indians,  Jews  and  Moslems  right  here 
at  the  University, have  the  potential  to  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  differences.  I wish  we  could  work  together  in  a 
commonality  of  respect.  We  live  in  separate  societies  and 
only  barely  or  tokenly  break  the  barriers  this  society  pro- 
motes. Dance  Against  Racism  was  one  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  social  walls  that  many  of  us  have  been 
raised  behind  or  simply  to  hide  behind.  There  are  many 
different  types  of  people  and  a variety  of  music.  Too  bad 
you  missed  it!!  You  really  shouldn’t  let  religious,  racial, 
or  political  diversity  get  in  the  way  of  such  a rewarding 
and  enlightning  experience.  I applaud  everyone  who  par- 
ticipated. It  was  certainly  a bold  and  sincere  attempt. 

Lastly  I admonish  all  those  University  students,  facul- 
ty and  andministrators  who  haven’t  completed  a certified 
investigation  and  written  a bonafide  report  to  shut  up  or 
■\uote  directy  from  “Hurst-Text". 


Patricia  A.  Odour 


This  week  I was  going  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  of  black  student  enrollment 
to  higher  educational  instituions  and 
how  the  ‘decline’  affected  black 
students  at  UMass.  Locating  informa- 
tion on  "the  decline”  was  easy  enough, 
but  when  I tried  to  relate  it  to  black 
students  at  UMass  I ran  into  a few 
obstacles. 

According  to  Newsweek  On  Campus 
,"the  decline"  can  be  attributed  to  af- 
firmative action  laws  which  are  often  ig- 
nored; the  individual  university's  unwill- 
ingness to  "gamble  on  (blacks)  with 


potential  ",  the  pressure  of  racial 
issues;  and  budget  cuts,  are  all  factors 
that  contribute  to  "the  decline”. 

The  aspect  which  has  the  greatest  ef- 
fect on  "The  decline"  is  the  slashing  of 
student  aid  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. These  cuts  hurt  blacks  and 
minorities  the  most,  said  Newsweek  On 
Campus  because,  " College-age  blacks 
are  more  likely  to  need  the  most  money, 
since  census  data  indicate  they’re  more 
than  twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  live 
below  the  poverty  line.” 

Realising  that  financial  aid  cuts 
tremendously  affect  "the  decline",  I at- 
tempted to  find  out  how  many  black 
students  at  UMass  receive  financial  aid. 


I called  the  Financial  Aid  Office  and  was 
told  that  they  had  no  way  of  determin- 
ing a student’s  ethnicity  by  FAF  forms, 
so  they  didn’t  have  the  figures  I was 
looking  for. 

At  this  point,  I decided  to  change  my 
primary  objective.  I chose  to  try  another 
approach  and  find  out  how  many  black 
students  are  enrolled  here  at  the  univer- 
sity. Upon  determining  this  figure  for 
1987  and  maybe  ten  years  earlier,  I 
could  possibly  write  about  “ the 
decline"  at  UMass.  Unfortunately,  this 
also  proved  to  be  a battle.  I called  the 
CCEBM"s  Office,  who  reffered  me  to 
the  Admissions  office;  who  referred  me 
to  the  Registrar’s  Office  of  Institutional 


Research  and  Planning.  Here  I began 
to  get  some  answers. 

I asked  them  for  the  number  of  black 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  at 
UMass  in  1986,  the  figure  given  to  me 
is  520  which  includes  46  Cape  Verdian 
Students.  This  figure,  as  compared  to 
the  total  number  (19,754)  of  UMass 
undergraduate  students,  represents 
less  than  1/  But,  the  women  I spoke  to 
pointed  out  that  21/ of  students  don't 
report  their  ethnicity  which  would  ac- 
count for  approximately  4,148  students 
are  blacks?  No  one  knows.  And  as  I 
found  out  the  hard  way,  there  are  no  ac- 
curate numbers  available  of  black 
students  enrollment  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 


Views  from  this  page  are  not  necessarily  shared  by  Nummo  Staff 
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What’s  Happening?! 


March  5,  1987 

Chancellor  Joseph  D.  Duffey 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003 

Dear  Chancellor  Duffey: 

It  has  been  nearly  thirty  seven  years  since  the  famous  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  Brown  vs.  Topeka  Board  of  Education  in  1954.  This  case  reversed  the  Plessy 
decision  of  1896,  and  for  many,  this  decision  was  the  turning  point  of  segre- 
gated schooling  in  America.  What  we  experienced  was  a bitter  fight  to  desegre- 
gate public  schools  and  provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  Blacks  and  minori- 
ties. What  we  didn't  experience  then  and  what  we  are  not  experiencing  now,  was  the 
elimination  of  racial  prejudice  on  the  school  grounds,  in  the  classrooms,  and 
in  the  corridors  of  higher  learning.  Instead,  we  experienced  racial  violence, 
tokenism,  economic  retrenchment . and  federal  cut  backs  in  student  financial  aid. 

When  we  review  the  historical  record  of  the  Brown  case,  we  are  reminded  that  even 
that  legendary  court  decision  moved  along  at  a slow  turtle  pace.  Many  school 
administrators  were  slow  to  act  and  thus  it  was  many  years  later  that  school 
desegregation  accelerated  in  America.  Here,  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
we  see  a similar  pace  developing  with  respect  to  implementation  of  the  Hurst 
recommendations  and  the  Black  student  demands.  For  instance,  it  has  been  over 
four  monchs  since  the  Black  students  presented  their  list  of  well  thought-out 
ond  practical  concerns  to  you.  March  5,  is  the  first  month  anniversary  of  the 
Hurst  Report.  To  this  date,  after  several  conferences  with  you  and  members  of 
your  staff,  we  have  not  received  your  response  to  our  demands.  We  think  we  are 
correct  in  expecting  you,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  University,  to  respond 
to  our  concerns-to  take  aggressive  affirmative  action  to  arrest  the  many  in- 
equalities that  exist  here.  Equally,  we  believe  that  we  have  a right  to  be 
assured  that  the  University  administration  will  work  to  make  our  educational 
life  on  campus  an  experience  that  is  pleasant  and  rewarding.  Unquestionably, 
it's  imperative  that  we  too  feel  the  assurance  that,  as  students,  we  should  not 
have  to  fear  for  our  lives  while  living  and  learning  on  campus;  nor  should  we 
continue  to  suffer  pervasive,  systematic  and  obstinate  discrimination. 

Immediate  guarantees  of  safety,  reaffirmation  of  equality,  and  the  elimination 
of  racism  is  an  obligation  we  hope  you  will  embrace.  Blacks,  Hlspanics,  Asians 
and  other  minority  students  want  an  assurance  that  illegal,  improper,  or  un- 
ethical behavior  by  university  officials  ( especially  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
Campus  Police,  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  Student  Activities  Office,  and  the 
Dean  of  Student's  Office)  will  not  be  tolerated,  nor  explicitly  or  implicitly 
promoted. 

We  think  that  it  would  be  a very  positive  move  and  a signal  of  good  faith,  if 
you  send  a clear  and  resounding  message  to  Black  and  minority  students,  supporting, 
not  eliminating  our  constitutional  rights.  This  can  be  simply  done  by  first, 
addressing  our  demands  and  preparing  a point-by-point  response  by  March  10,  1987. 
Secondly,  we  think  you  should  give  us  the  respect  that  we  deserve  as  young  men 
and  women;  thirdly,  demonstrate  your  seriousness  to  the  principles  of  equality 
and  excellence  by  producing  tangible  and  constructive  chances  on  carpus  . 


Chancellor  Duffey 
Page  Two 
March  5,  1987 


Discrimination,  on  February  5.  1987,  recommended  that  "the  Chancellor  review 
student  demands  and  prepare  a polnt-by-point  response  thac  reflects  a genuine 
desire  on  the  part  of  UMASS  to  redress  legitimate  student  grievances."  He 
continued  by  saying.  "I  do  not  find  the  student  demands  to  be  unreasonable. 

In  fact,  they  Include  many  demands  that  are  similar  to  many  of  my  recommendations 
and  those  proposed  in  the  attached  ADL  report." 

We  want  to  see  this  "Flag  Ship"  University  guided  by  a helmsman  of  Integrity  and 
candor.  We  want  the  University  to  go  beyond  the  Hurst  Report,  by  rebuilding 
and  rejuvenating  the  educational  agenda  here  at  UMASS.  These  are  the  virtues  we 
seek  In  our  quest  for  learning  and  we  expect  the  University  of  Massachusetts  to 
provide  these  assurances. 

A quantum  leap  into  the  twenty-first  century,  modernizing,  sustaining  and  improving 
Black  and  Third  World  programs  on  campus  is  the  pace  that  we  expect  you  to  maintain. 
We  call  upon  you  as  Chancellor  to  exhaust  every  possible  resource,  within  your 
power,  in  bringing  about  the  recommendations  of  the  Hurst  Report. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  Sims 
Tabatha  Goffigen 
Hector  Cabrera 
Joseph  Alfonso 
Pedro  Acre 
Babara  Northern 
Felipe  Berreda 
Charles  Wilson 
Kevin  Mitchell 
Anthony  Walker 
Zouera  Voussoufou 
John  Ruddock 
Stephanie  Woodley 
Jewell  Norvell 
lisa  Porrell 

Charles  Perry 

Dwayne  Warren 
David  Moore 
Bill  Wong 


the  Gentelmen  of 

PHI  BETA  SIGMA 

and  the 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  Of  BLACK  ENGINEERS 

present  the 

The  First  Annual 


STUDY-  O-THON 


WIN  A S75  OR  SZ5  TEXTBOOK  WAVIER 


Time  ' 12pm  to  12am  daily 

Dates:  Friday  to  Sunday,  March  13th-l5th 

Place:  Campus  Center  9th  floor 


No  entry  fee  or  sponsorship  forms  needed  - 

ALL  ARE  WELCOME!!! 

BLACK  STUDENT  UNION 


Attention  students!  Are  you  looking  for  seme  thing  new?  You  are  not  alone  in 
believing  that  Unass  is  long  overdue  in  forming  a Black  Student  Union.  We 
are  looking  for  your  input  in  making  this  organization  a success.  If 
this  announcement  interest  you,  the  Black  Student  l-nion  needs  ^ou. 

Core  to  our  initial  meeting  March  11th,  7pm  Wednesday  in  the  Canpus 
Center  roan  902.  If  you  have  any  questions  contact  David  Moore,  546-9470. 


ABILITIES  UNLIMITED  PRESENTS'- 

IMSKETHALLMVHIELS 
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$ 
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THE  WESTERN  MASS 
MEAN  MACHINE  MEETS 
THE  UMASS  COACHES 

"ALL  ON  WHEELS" 

MARCH  12, 1987 

G:00pm 

CURRY  HICKS  CAGE 
UMASS 

ADVANCED  TICKETS  1-2,00  AT: 

TICKETS  UNLIMITED-  S MIDI  Ml  UNION  IIUILOING 
HANGS  COMMUNITY CENIEII  - AMIH.IIS I 

roii  me  nccono  - AMiinr.i  s 2 50  AT  THE 

SPONSORED  IN  COOPERATION  WITH:  rsr\nr, 

AOIUTIIS  UNllMlUO  • SPECIAL  ACIIVUltS  5UPP0W  fUUO-  inAVCNOl  UUUH 
CONTinUIIIO  CAW  ASS0CIAICS  ■ PIM  WlA  HCMA -StUOr.llf  COVlIMMtHT  AII0C. 


every  womans  center 


The  Resource  and  Referral  Program  at  Everywoman's  Center 
offers  a wide  range  of  Information  and  referral  services  for 
University  and  community  women.  If  you  want  Information  about 

and  Referral  Program  can  help.  The  program  also  has  self-help 
resource  files  and  books  on  many  topics  of  concern  to  women, 
and  a large  lending  library.  University  and  community  women  are 
welcome  to  call  545-0883,  or  drop  by  Wilder  Hall  on  the  U.Mass 
campus.  Everywomen's  Center  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
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New  World  Theater  Welcomes 
Gordon  Heath 


Nummo  Staff 

The  New  World  Theater,  Nummo  News  and  the 
5-College  black  community  join  in  welcoming  Mr.  Gor- 
don Heath,  "one  of  the  most  extraordinary  figures  in 
contemporary  theater, "to  this  campus. 

The  famous  Shakespearean  actor  will  be  appear- 
ing in  the  role  of  the  Chief  in  the  UMass  production 
of  "The  Lion  and  the  Jewel, ”a  comedy  by  the  Nobel 
prize  winning  African  playwright  Wole  Soyinka. 

In  an  acting  career  which  spans  four 
decades— 1947  to  the  present— Mr.  Heath,  an  Afro- 
American,  has  on  the  stages  of  London,  Paris  and 
New  York  performed  most  of  the  major  roles  of 
western  theater,  both  classical  and  modern.  He  has 
also  had  a distinguished  career  in  British  and  French 
television  and  in  the  cinema  industries  of  those  coun- 
tries as  well. 

Something  of  a legend  in  circles  of  European 
theater,  Mr.  Heath  is  celebrated  for  "the  controlled 
virtuosity"of  his  classical  roles  and  a "consumate 
mastery  of  the  actor's  art, "the  precise  expressiveness 
of  voice,  diction,  movement  and  gesture. 

Mr.  Heath  is  also:  a stage  director— off  Broadway, 
London  and  Paris;  an  acclaimed  guiitarist-folk  singer 
and  recording  artist,  and  has  been  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  (Lon- 
don) and  drama  instructor  at  the  Paris  Academy. 

In  Paris,  Mr.  Heath  is  also  an  accomplished 
designer-illustrator  The  most  recent  exhibition  of  his 
work  being  in  the  Village  Voice  Gallery  in  Paris  dur- 
ing January,  1987. 


This  University  production  is  a joint  project  of  New 
World  Theater  and  the  UMass  Theater  Department. 
For  "The  Lion  and  the  Jewel",  the  director  is  Prof. 
Richard  Trousdell  of  the  Theater  Dept,  and  the  Assi- 
sant  Director  and  Co-producer  is  Roberta  Uno 
Thelwell  of  the  New  World  Theater.  Pearl  Primus, 
Five-College  professor  and  an  authority  on  African 
Dance  is  directing  the  choreography.  The  dancers 
and  other  actors  are  from  the  New  World  Theater 
Ensemble  and  UMass  Theater  Department.  In  addi- 
tion the  production  will  draw  on  the  expertise  of  other 
members  of  the  community.  Professor  Ketu  Ketrak 
a Soyinka  scholar  from  the  English  Department  and 
Professor  Femi  Richards  an  expert  on  Yoruba  art  and 
culture  will  serve  as  drama  turges. 

Prof.  Esther  Terry,  founder  of  the  Black  Repertory 
Theater  and  a pioneering  figure  in  Black  theater  in 
the  valley  said:  "In  the  words  of  Hamlet,  00Tis  a con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  involved.”  What  this  means 
is  that  for  the  first  time  the  considerable  technical 
resources  and  professional  expertise  of  the  Theater 
Department  will  be  combined  with  the  cultural  and  ar- 
tistic resources  and  dramatic  skills  of  the  black  com- 
munity in  a major  University  production.  I am  happy 
to  see  it  finally  jiappen." 

Nummo  News  understands  that  the  decision  to 
mount  this  play  is  the  result  of  a meeting  last  spring 
between  the  Theater  Dept,  faculty  and  minority 
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New  Africa  House  Contaminated  With  Asbestos  ? 


By  JOE  STANSIL 
Nummo  Staff 

Asbestos  removal  at  New  Africa  House,  schedul- 
ed to  begin  March  23,  will  be  the  culmination  of  a 
three-year  effort  to  draw  the  attention  of  responsible 
departments  of  the  university  to  the  deteriorating  con- 
dition of  asbestos  wrapped  pipes  in  the  building. 

The  New  Africa  House  building  houses  the  Afro- 
American  studies  department,  the  Collegiate  Commit- 
tee for  the  Education  of  Black  and  Minority  Students 
(CCEBMS),  and  the  Library  for  the  papers  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  the  Drum  Magazine  Office.  Nummo 
News’  Office,  a sculpture  studio  and  workshop,  and 
a number  of  classrooms 

According  to  personnel  in  the  New  Africa  House 
(NAH),  the  basement  has  been  a major  problem  of 
asbestos  contamination.  The  area  which  was  formerly 
Yvonne's  Restaurant  had  a higher  than  normal  level 
of  asbestos.  The  Physical  Plant  was  supposed  to  have 
cleaned  this  area;  however,  the  area  is  still  in  ques- 
tionable condition. 

A representative  of  the  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  Department  said  that  the  pipe  problem  was  in- 
vestigated and  "the  air  samplings  tested  were  found 
to  be  negati. "According  to  the  representative,  the 
New  Africa  House  building  would  pass  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency’s  requirements  for  a 
clean  building  of  asbestos.  The  representative  also 
said  that  the  use  of  asbestos  pipes  is  university  wide 
and  the  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  has  been 
working  with  the  Physical  Plant  to  repair  and  in  some 
cases  replace  pipes  around  campus  with  non- 


asbestos pipes. 

Tina  Benvenuto,  an  academic  advisor  for 
CCEBMS,  did  some  investigation  on  the  status  of  the 
asbestos  contamination  and  it's  removal.  She  made 
various  calls  to  many  offices  on  campus.  After 
numerous  calls,  Benevenuto  finally  was  able  to  speak 
with  Susan  Wilbert  who  coordinates  the  Asbestos 
Removal  Program  for  the  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  Office  on  campus.  Benvenuto  explained  to  Ms. 
Wilbert  the  problems  perceived  by  the  staff. 

Wilbert  said  that  the  asbestos  remowal  for  NAH  is 
scheduled  for  March  23,  1987  and  should  last  about 
a week.  Benvenuto  then  asked  about  "people 
removaT’from  NAH  until  the  23rd.  Wilbert  replied  that 
unless  an  "air  sample'  was  taken  that  showed  a high 
level  of  asbestos  in  the  air,  permission  to  vacate  the 
building  until  the  23rd  probably  would  not  be  granted. 

Benvenuto  asked  Wilbert  if  the  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  Department  would  take  an  air  sam- 
ple and  Wilbert  agreed.  An  air  sample  was  taken  on 
Monday,  March  2,  1987.  The  results  showed  "less 
than  .01  fibers  per  cubic  centimeter  of  air.'The  E.P.A. 
requires  closing  off  the  area  and  the  cleaning  up  of 
the  area  if  the  air  samples  show  .01  fibers  per  cubic 
centimeter  or  more.  The  main  area  in  N.A.H.  affected, 
the  main  stairwell,  showed  .004  fibers  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

Wilbert  was  asked  if  there  is  asbestos  anywhere 
else  in  the  building.  She  explained  that  according  to 
her  records,  the  main  stairwell  and  the  steamroom, 
the  location  of  the  furnace  heater,  are  the  only  areas 
where  asbestos  is  located. 

Paul  Barrows,  Director  of  CCEBMS  Program,  ex- 
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Gordan  Heath 

Continued  from  page  1 

theater  students  trom  the  New  World  Ensemble  at 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Department  participate 

The9Chairman  of  ^heyA,ro'Amer'“ndS!^gSdD®we 
Prof  Chester  Davis  professed  to  be  delighted.  We 
are  very  pleased.  We  congratulate  New  World  and 
the  Theater  Department.  Of  course  we  have  always 
admired  and  suppported  the  work  of  New  World  this 
is  an  historic  event  in  black  theater  and  it  s taking 
place  here!  An  African  play  by  a Nobe!  laureate.  In 
a production  featuring  one  of  the  worlds  foremost  ac- 
tors and  choreography  by  the  First  La^  ... 

Dance  Prof  Primus.  It's  a remarkable  opportunity  tor 
our sfuden.s  to  be  able  to  work  with  and  learn  from 
figures  of  such  artistic  achievements,  mastery  and  ar- 

''Inaddlhopt  the  Theater  Department  New  World 
Theater,  the  production,  and  Mr.  Heath  s visit  has 
received  financial  support  from  a number  of  groups 
including  the  5-College  Black  Studies  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  Third  World  fund  of  Hampshire  College, 
the  Distunguished  Visitors  Program  of  the  student 
Senate,  the  University  Arts  Cod"01'’, ,he  °eha"  ° 
Humanities,  and  the  Five-College  Third  World  Theater 
Committee. 

Mr,  Heath's  career  first  came  to  public  notice  with 
his  appearances  in  leading  roles  in  off-Broadway  pro- 

HAMLET°DEATH  TAKES  A HOLIDAY,  PYGMALION 
THE  WASHINGTON  YEARS,  PEER  GYNT  and  THE 
EVE  OF  ST.  MARKS.  The  young  man  also  directed, 
among  others,  O'Neill's  MOURNING  BECOMES 
ELECTRA,  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING 
EARNEST  and  OTHELLO.  Mr.  Heath  then  moved  to 
Broadway  in  SOUTH  PACIFIC,  directed  oy  Lee 
Strasberg,  and  DEEP  ARE  THE  ROOTS  directed  by 
Elia  Kazan.  ROOTS  enjoyed  resounding  success,  and 
the  production  moved  to  the  London  stage  later  that 
year. 

Following  the  production,  Mr.  Heath  decided  to  make 
his  home  in  Paris. 

After  moving  to  London  with  the  cast  of  the  Broad- 
way hit  DEEP  ARE  THE  ROOTS,  Mr.  Heath  appeared 
in  the  role  of  Brett  Charles  for  the  run  of  the  play.  He 
then  made  his  home  in  Paris  and,  until  he  became 
fluent  in  French,  worked  in  English  theater  He 
redirected  ROOTS  in  1948  in  London  and  was  an  in- 


Asbestos 

Continued  from  page  1 

plained  that  the  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
Department  has  only  taken  one  reading  of  the 
asbestos  pipes.  The  reading  was  taken  after 
numerous  calls  concerning  the  seriousness  of  the  pro- 
blem as  of  late.  However,  the  problem  has  been  a 
concern  for  approximately  three  years  now.  Just  two 
years  ago  UMass.  in  response  to  N.A.H  and  other 
. buildings  on  campus  concerned  with  asbestos,  had 
established  a cleaning  crew  to  work  on  emergency 
, crew  to  work  on  emergency  asbestos  removal.  The 
' crew  consists  of  six  members  who  are  assigned  to 
areas  wheF®  thp  nport  for  rpmnv/a I is  nreat<act 


Presently  N.A.H.  has  a considerable  amount  of  dirt 
in  the  air  because  of  poor  building  maintenance.  The 
aniiors  in  the  building  do  not  clean  the  areas  in  the 
building  affected  by  the  asbestos.  They  claim  that 
they  wiH  not  clean  the  building  un,ll/he,  ? 

removed.  This  is  a legitimate  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  janitors  according  to  the  Environmental  Health 
and  Safety  Department.  The  Department  seems  to 
believe  that  the  janitors  should  be  Perm'tte?  10 
this  excuse  while  the  Department  claims  that  the 
building  is  safe 


Carl  Smith:  Basketball 
Player  and  Scholar 


structor  in  acting  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts  In  1950,  he  made  the  first  of  many  appearances 
in  the  role  which  more  than  any  other  he  has  made 
his  personal  signature,  that  of  Othello.  This 
a production  of  the  British  Arts  Council  which  toured 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  critic  of  the 
Sunderland  PHEONIX  of  October  19. 1951  in  a review 
entitled  "Mr.  Gordon  Heath  s Othello  noted. 

Of  six  productions  of  "Othello  this  of  the  Arts 
Council  is  the  first  in  which  the  part  of  lago  has  not 

overshadowed  that  of  the  Moor... 

And  OTHELLO?  Mr.  Gordon  Heath  looks  and  is 
superb.  He  is  admirably  suited  to  the  part  physically. 
Dignified,  young,  lithe,  suppple,  he  moves  with  the 
qrace  of  a panther.  He  has  the  expressive  hands  of 
an  artist,  and. ..a  voice  of  wide  range,  warm  in  tone 
and  velvet  in  texture.. 

It  is  difficult  for  OTHELLO  not  to  seem  too  easily 
persuaded  to  DESDEMONA's  guilt,  and  difficult  to 
build  up  the  passionate  jealousy  in  a convincing  se- 
quence, till  reason  itself  is  gone.. .But  not  so  here.  Gor- 
don Heath  has  a complete  understanding  and  con- 
trol of  the  part.  He  is  a great  OTHELLO. 

Appparently  the  BBC  agreed,  for  in  1955,  Mr.  Heath 
was  called  over  from  Paris  for  a major  television  pro- 
duction of  the  play,  an  action  which  provoked  great 
patriotic  indignation  in  Parliament. 

The  question  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
"Are  there  no  thespians  left  in  Britain,  that  to  play  the 
Moor  BBC  must  import  Mr.  Heath?"Mr.  Heath  s per- 
formance in  the  production  silenced  the  critics, 
however,  and  was  generally  acknowledged  in  the 
British  press  as  “the  finest  Othello  of  our  time. 

By  B.A. 

Nummo  Staff 


" Othello " 

1950:  England,  Wales 
Scotland,  London 
BBC  TV:  1955  Paris 
1972 


As  Black  History  Month  ended  so  did  the  basket- 
ba"  career  of  Carl  Smith  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Reflecting  on  his  basketball  career 
is  something  that  has  been  done  time  and  time  again. 

Most  students  will  remember  Smith  for  his  last  se- 
cond shots  which  pulled  the  team  from  the  depths  of 
defeat.  Others  might  recall  Smith's  outstanding 
freshman  year  when  he  established  an  Atlantic  10 
record  of  212  assists  in  one  season.  But,  there  is 
another  side  to  Smith  besides  his  athletic  abilities. 

At  the  end  of  this  semester  Smith  will  be  graduating 
from  UMass  with  a bachelor  degree  in  Sportsmanage- 
ment.  This  is  a great  accomplishment  in  itself  for 
Smith  will  be  graduating  at  a time  when  many  stu- 
dent athletes  across  the  nation  are  completing  their 
education  late  or  flunking  out  of  college. 

Beating  the  odds  is  nothing  new  to  Smith.  Of 
Smith’s  7 brothers  and  sisters,  he  is  only  the  second 
to  pursue  a higher  education.  Smith’s  desire  to  learn 
is  equivalent  to  his  desire  to  play  basketball. 

Smith  grew  up  in  a small  town  in  North  Carolina 
called  King  Mountain.  At  Kings  Mountain's  High 
School,  Smith  was  their  starting  point  guard  for  three 


years.  Even  though  he  was  a mere  5'a”,  Smith  s 
quickness  and  awareness  on  the  court  enabled  him 
to  average  better  than  25  points  per  game  at  Kings 
Mountain  High  for  three  years. 

Smith  knew  the  only  way  to  further  his  basketball 
career  was  to  go  to  college.  He  was  recruited  by  a 
few  division  2 and  3 institutions,  but  Smith  wanted  to 
attend  a division  1 university. 

The  opportunity  for  Smith  came  when  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  recruited  him.  Before  Smith 
came  to  UMass  he  attended  Fork  Union  Military  Prep 
School  in  Virginia.  At  Fort  Union.  Smith  was  introduc- 
ed to  the  reality  of  education.  He  had  mandatory  study 
hours  Sunday  through  Thursday  which  totalled  15 
hours.  Smith  was  able  to  make  a smooth  transition 
to  UMass.  As  at  Fork  Union,  Smith  took  advantage 
of  the  UMass  study  sessions  which  were  Sunday 
through  Thursday  and  totaled  10  hours.  Smith  s ability 
to  earn  a degree  proves  he  is  much  more  than  an 
athlete.  , . . 

Smith  has  nc  definite  plans  after  graduating  from 
UMass.  He  has  mentioned  returning  to  Kings  Moun- 
tain, N.C.  to  show  some  knowledge  he  has  gained 
at  UMass.  Also,  Smith  is  considering  furthering  his 
education  in  sports  business  management  at  the 
graduaie  level. 


TheCape  Verdean  Student  Alliance 


By  RUDY  (KWABERA)  KRIGGER 
Nummo  Staff 

Though  small  in  number,  Cape  Verdean  students 
at  UMass,  led  by  the  Cape  Verde  Student  Alliance 
(C.V.C.A.),  have  been  highly  a visible  and  vibrant 
group  on  campus.  In  an  interview  with  C V S. A.  presi- 
dent Sidonio  (Sid)  Ferreira,  Nummo  News  was  able 
to  gain  more  information  about  the  goals,  aims,  and 
activities  of  this  group. 

The  C.V.S.A.,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  was  formed  in 
1 982  with  the  primary  goals  of  uniting  Cape  Verdean 
students,  and  promoting  Cape  Verdean  culture  in  an 
effort  to  educate  others  about  Cape  Verde.  Since 
then,  the  Alliance  has  held  several  events  and  in- 
itiated a number  of  projects  in  pursuit  of  their  goals. 
Among  these  projects,  the  Alliance  was  responsible 
for  bringing  the  Cape  Verdean  Ambassador  to  the 


U S.  on  campus  in  1984,  and  held  the  1st  Annual 
Cape  Verde  Awareness  Day  in  Spring  °86.  More 
recently,  the  Alliance  was  hosted  a well-conceived 
and  well-attended  Cape  Verdean  Nite  with  an  even- 
ing of  poetry,  song,  food,  and  general  Cape  Verdean 
hospitality.  For  the  future,  the  Alliance  hopes  to  at- 
tract more  Cape  Verdean  students  to  UMass,  and 
also  envisions  the  creation  of  exchange  programs  bet- 
ween Cape  Verde  and  the  U.S. 

Nummo  News  and  Ferreira  also  spoke  about  the 
relationship  between  Cape  Verdeans  and  Afro- 
Americans,  and  about  race  relations  in  Cape  Verde 
itself.  Ferreira  noted  that  at  times  in  the  past,  there 
has  been  some  distance  between  Afro-Americans  and 
Cape  Verdeans  largely  because  of  negative  reactions 
to  the  Cape  Verdean  reluctance  to  be  defined  along 
the  lines  of  the  American  color  caste  system.  In  re- 
cent years,  relations  have  been  greatly  improved,  btill, 
curiosity  persists  as  many  students  attempt  to  ascer- 


Editorial/Opinion 


Sib’s  Ice  Box 


Welcome. 

As  an  editor,  it  is  my  journalistic  duty  to  read  com- 
ments written  by  you,  the  reader.  Recently,  I receiv- 
ed a letter  that  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Editor, 

What  is  racism?  Webster  calls  it  animosity  towards 
people  of  another  race  (race  meaning  someone 
whose  culture  is  slightly  different  and  probably  hun- 
dreds of  other  subtle  differences  used  to  help  in- 
secure persons  feel  superior).  Animosity?  What  does 
that  mean. ..let's  see.  .animosity  is  active  emmity. 
Enimity?  What  is  that?  (I  hate  long  words,  they  are 
always  used  to  hide  what  someone  really  means,  like 
misrepresentation  instead  of  lie.)  Well  enimity  is  the 
quality  of  making  someone  an  enemy.  O K.  I think  I ve 


got  it  now.  Racism  is  the  practice  of  making  a person 
with  a different  cultural  background  treated  as  though 
an  enemy.  Well,  to  treat  someone  like  an  enemy  is 
to  look  an  stare  at  them,  because  of  their  cultural 
background,  that  they  are  in  the  wrong  place. 

Now,  what  is  the  goal  of  the  University?  To  make 
people  know  that  they  are  different  and  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  to  change  it.  or  teach  students 
how  to  reconize  and  to  overcome  the  prejustices  that 
we  all  have?  , , , . . . 

On  Wednesday,  March  11,  1987,  I looked  into 
becoming  a R.A  .and  I saw  that  there  was  a campus- 
wide meeting  in  the  New  Africa  House.  I went  there 
because  I wasn’t  sure  which  area  I wanted  to  be  a 
R.A  for.  When  I got  there.  I was  asked  to  leave 
because  I was  nnot  a“  student  of  color.’  First  time 
I ever  found  that  out.  So  what  did  I do?  I left. 

It  was  signed,  George  P..  Organization  of  Fools  on 
the  Hill. 

As  a humanitarian,  I sympathize  with  this  young 
man  No  one  should  be  turned  away  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skin.  But  at  the  same  time,  I think  that 


this  experience  may  have  been  very  educational  for 

Tor  more  than  200  years,  blacks  have  been  denied 
equal  rights  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  Blacks 
on  this  campus  experience  more  “institutionalized 
racism  like  the  total  elimination  of  important  mediums 
of  information.  Mediums  such  as  Drum  I Magazine, 
and  soon  to  be  Nummo  News  and  B.M.C.P.  if  their 
budgets  are  butchered  like  they  have  been.  These 
forms  are  more  subtle  than  the  blatant  form  of  racism 
displayed  only  a few  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  there. 

So  Mr.  George  P.,  now  that  you  ve  experienced 
something  that  millions  of  people  experience  every- 
day, you  know  not  to  go  out  and  make  it  a practice 
to  exclude  someone  because  they  are  different.  But 
il  you  are  being  the  victim,  stand  up  for  yourself.  Tek 
them  that  they  are  being  prejudice  and  tha  they  are 
totally  in  the  wrong.  If  nothing  results  from  that,  then 
leave  and  try  to  improve  the  situation. 

Once  again  I'm  sorry  that  this  happened  to  you,  but 
now  maybe  you  can  join  the  tight  against  racism. 
Good  luck  with  your  R.A.  position. 

— SIB. 
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Last  issue  an  unsigned  editorial  column  was  run 
in  this  page.  That  is  contrary  to  the  editorial  policies 
of  this  newspaper  and  we  regret  the  oversight.  A clear 
statement  of  those  policies  follows: 

Nummo  will  run  editorials  representing  the  views 
of  the  board  as  it  seems  necessary.  Only,  unsigned 
editorials  can  be  understood  to  reflect  the  opinion  of 

our  board.  . , ,u_ 

Ail  other  opinion  columns  will  be  signed  and  the 
name  of  the  author  will  appear.  We  leel  strongly  that 
any  one  caring  deeply  enough  about  an  issue  lo  write 
and  publish  must  be  prepared  to  associate  their 
names  publicly  with  their  work. 


It  you  have  any  questions,  comments  or 
editorials  to  submit,  please  leel  free  to  do 
so.  Thank  You 

Nummo  News 

103  New  Atrica  House 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
tel  no-  545-0061 
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Aijnusta  Savaqe  Art  Gallery-Educate  Yourself 

AligUSld  OtJ  y . therefore  the  college  cmmunitywill  be  educated  ingful  and  black  students  should  n 


By  B.A. 

Nummo  Stafl 

Are  the  black  students  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  aware  of  an  art  gallery  which 
represents  their  cultural  heritage? 

If  not  then  black  students  should  go  tothe  first  floor 
ot  the  New  Africa  House  and  introduce  yourselves  fo 
the  Augusta  Savage  Art  Gallery. 

The  art  gallery  is  coordinated  by  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Hudson-Hasson. 

She  began  supervising  the  art  gallery  this  past 
September.  Mrs.  Hudson-Hasson  said.  The  art 
gallery  was  established  in  1971,  by  Ihe  auspices  of 
Professor  Femi  Richards  who  has  been  professor  of 
African  Art  and  Art  History  at  UMass / 

Just  as  in  the  past,  the  main  function  of  the  aft 
gallery  today  is  to  promote  Third  World  Art-  Mrs. 
Hudson-Hasson  says  that  all  shows  brough  into  the 
art  gallery  are  Third  World.  She  states  that  the  ob^ 
' ject  of  the  art  gallery  is  to  present  non-European  art 


and  therefore  the  college  emmumty  will  be  educated 
about  non-European  Art.  Mrs.  Hudson-Hasson  gets 
art  work  from  different  countries  in  South  America, 

A*The  art  gallery's  shows  are  geared  tor  the  entire 
student  body.  Mrs.  Hudson-Hasson  believes  the  en- 
tire student  body  learns  of  other  cultures  which  wou.d 
gain  respect  amongst  different  cultures. 

Mrs  Hudson-Hasson  feels  it  is  important  that  the 
black  student  body  at  UMass  should  take  advantage 

galtery* 1?*  offering.  She  believes  a black  student  can 
learn  their  own  and  other  cultures  through  the  art 
nailery  Mrs.  Hudson-Hasson's  participation  can  be 
meaningful  and  Black  students  should  make  sugges- 
tions to  the  art  gallery  and  in  turn  the  art  gallery  will 
respond  to  their  needs.  Mrs.  Hudson-Hasson  I tee  Is i it 
is  important  that  the  black  student  body  at  UMass 
should  take  advantage  of  events  the  art  gallery  is  o 
(ering.  She  believes  a black  student  can  learn  their 
own  and  other  cultures  through  the  art  gallery.  Mrs. 
Hudson-Hasson  says  that  participation  can  be  mean- 


ingful and  black  students  should  make  suggestions 
to  the  art  gallery  and  in  turn  the  art  gallery  will  res- 
pond to  their  needs. 

Mrs  Hudson-Hasson  teels  that  black  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  art  gallery  can  alleviate  the  feeling 

ol  alienation  on  campus.  . 

Currently,  the  art  gallery  is  having  a Bachelor  ot 
Fine  Arts  Show.  In  mid-April  the  gallery  will  have  a 
Laotian  New  Year  exhibit  which  presenls  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Laotian  culture.  It  also  distinguishes  the 
Laotian  culture  from  the  cultures  of  Cambodia.  Viet- 
nam, and  Thai,  which  are  neighboring  countries.  In 
early  April  and  midway,  Ihe  art  gallery  is  having  a 
Black  Musician's  Conlerence.  This  event  is  a 
photography  exhibit  and  the  guest  speaker  is  Stephen 
Newby  who  is  a gospel  singer.  The  theme  lor  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  "The  Vocalist."The  last  event  for  this 
semester  will  be  the  Bachelor  ol  Fine  Arts  Thesis 
Shew  which  will  be  held  In  the  3rd  week  of  May.  Fo 
more  information  contact  Mrs.  Hudson-Hasson  at 
545-0932  or  just  stop  by  The  Augustus  Savage  Art 
Gallery 


ject  of  the  art  ganery  is  iu  pi  bsoi  u . r 

Perspectives  of  Sub-Continent  Students 

. ......  .--I,.™  norsnn  hefore  coming  to  America,  but  that 


by  Gabr/e/le  Branch 


Racism  is  something  that  doesn  t 
only  affect  Black  students. 

Racism  has  a strong  impact  on  the 
sub-continent  community  as  well. 
Diverse  opinions  flow  throughout  the 
entire  community. 

When  asked  about  discrimination  and 
the  Southwest  incident,  opinions  by 
sub-continent  students  varied. 

President  of  the  Indian  Student 
Association,  Rajeev  Khana,  had  many 
thoughts  about  racism  on  the  UMASS 
campus.  “I  basically  teel  at  home  here 
at  UMASS, Racism  largely  has  to  do 
with  one's  self;  how  you  treat  others  af- 
fects their  treatment  towards  you." 

Concerning  the  Southwest  incident, 
Rajeev  feels  that  it  has  not  affected 
him  directly,  but  he  feels  a little  uncom- 
fortable being  a foreigner  because  he 
feels  that  whal  happened  could  have 
happened  to  him. 

"My  attitude  towards  UMASS 
students  has  definitely  changed.  When 


I first  came  here,  I didn't  think  racism 
existed  at  all, "said  Jayashree  Darda, 
a qraduate  student  from  Bombay.  She 
also  added  that  she  knows  that  racism 
exists,  even  though  she  does  not  see 
herself  as  being  a target. 

Some  of  the  Sub-continent  students 
that  I spoke  with  strongly  feel  that 
racist  attitudes  and  behavior  result 
from  a lack  of  exposure  to  different 
types  of  culture.  When  asked  why  he 
thought  racism  existed.  Pratip 
Dasdidai , an  Indian  graduate  student, 
said  “I  leel  that  many  people  have  a 
fear  of  people  who  look  the  slightest  bit 
different.  This  comes  from  lack  of  ex- 
posure  while  in  High  School  and  from 
the  inability  to  travel.  The  Southwes 
incident  only  confirmed  beliefs  of  racist 
attitudes  on  this  campus." 

Another  UMASS  student,  Tahir  Dur- 
rani from  Pakistan  senses  that  "many 
of  the  people  in  America  are  ignorant 
about  people  with  different 
backgrounds.  They  tend  to  be  close 
minded  which  affects  the  way  they 
deal  with  things.  A lack  ot  information 
and  education  usually  comes  from 
students  that  live  in  towns  or  went  to 
High  Schools  where  people  of  color 
don’t  exist.  I have  never  met  a Jewish 


person  before  coming  to  America,  but 
today  I have  many  Jewish  friends. 
Even  though  Tahir  was  often  told 
negative  things  about  Jewish  people, 
he  was  educated  enough  to  overlook 
ignorant  statements  and  judge  people 
for  what  they  are.  _ . . 

What  about  discrimination?  Do  Sub- 
continent students  feel  that  they  are 
discriminated  against?  Thomas 
Abraham,  an  Indian  student  believes 
that  There  is  a bit  of  antagonism 
toward  different  cultures,  but  I feel  that 
I am  treated  equally  to  any  other  stu- 
dent ” An  unidentified  student  felt  that 
life  at  UMASS  has  been  good  but  that 
being  in  the  working  world  is  a different 
story.  As  a foreign  student,  she  telt  that 
many  companies  didn't  feel  the  need 
to  make  a strong  effort  for  those 
foreigners  who  didn’t  have  a high 
GPA. 

Tahir  also  experienced  discrimina- 
tion. ‘At  the  motor  registry  in  Nor- 
thrmpton,  my  driving  examinor  made 
me  wait  an  hour  and  a half  before  tell- 
ing me  that  I didn’t  pass  my  driving 
test.  They  usually  tell  you  right  away 
but  this  person  gave  other  people  ex- 
ams before  telling  me  if  I had  passed 
or  failed.  Besides  that,  when  I told  him 


that  I was  originally  from  Pakistan,  his 
entire  tone  changed.  He  seemed  very 
uncaring."  . . ... 

On  the  other  hand,  Rajeev  feels  that 
he  is  sometimes  discriminated  in  favor 
of.  "Many  people  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  help  familiarize  me  with 
the  system." 

Overall,  Subcontinent  students  feel 
that  they  are  being  treated  fairly  at 
UMASS.  "Indians  have  been  given 
many  opportunities,"  said  Pratip. 
Rajeev  stated  that  " Indians  have  been 
looked  upon  as  being  intelligent  peo- 
ple The  indians  who  have  been  here 
before  at  UMASS  have  left  a good  im- 
pression." This  opinion  is  shared  by 
many  other  students.  The  student  that 
wished  to  remain  anonymous  said  that 
"there’s  the  reputation  that  Indian 
students  are  very  smart.  Most  of  the 
people  are  the  cream  of  the  crop  from 
Indian  Universities  and  Colleges. 

It  is  obvious  to  see  that  Subcontinent 
students  have  little  or  no  problems  in- 
teracting socially  on  the  UMASS  cam- 
pus. According  to  Thomas,  "on  cam- 
pus, there  is  a difference  socially,  but 
it  is  not  very  oppresive.  You  tend  to 
feel  the  cultural  difference  but  overall, 
we  are  treated  quite  well. 


Gordan  Heath 


Beginning  in  the  early  1950's,  Mr.  Heath  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  post-war  resurgence  of  French 
theater.  On  the  Paris  stage,  he  took  leading  roles  in: 
LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  PETITE  VERTU,  Sarte’s  LA 
PUTAIN  RESPECTEUSE,  Gelber's  THE  CONNEC- 
TION, Heilman's  LES  PETITS  RENARDS(Little 
Foxes),  LE  SIGNE  DU  FEU,  OTHELLO,  Saunders' 
LES  VOISINS,  LE  TESTAMENT  DU  JOUR  and 
Stahl’s  LADY  DAY. 

For  the  French  cinema  industry,  he  appeared  in: 
LES  HEROS  SONT  FATIGUES,  MON  ONCLE  DU 
TEXAS,  LES  LACHES  VIVENT  D'ESPOIR,  NOCES 
DE  PORCELAIN,  LA  NUIT  BULGARE,  MONTPAR- 
NASSE 19,  L’AVENTURE  C’EST  L’AVENTURE  and 
L'AFRICAIN.  And  for  television:  LE  SIGNE  DU  FEU, 
AVOCAT  PRO  DEO,  LA  CAGE  VIDE  and  GROS 
PLAN. 

In  1965,  he  founded  and  was  artistic  director  of  the 
Studio  Theater  of  Paris,  the  influential,  largely  ex- 
patriate company  which  occupied  a central  place  in 
the  cultural  life  of  that  city,  presenting  American 
theater  in  English  The  Company  directed  by  Mr. 
Heath  presented:  IN  WHITE  AMERICA, 

TELEMACHUS  CLAY,  AFTER  THE  FALL,  DEAR 
LIAR,  ZOO  STORY,  THE  TIGER,  THE  SKIN  OF  OUR 
TEETH,  FROST  IN  SEASON  (poetry  of  Robert  Frost), 
HUGHES:  SANBURG  HOMAGE  (poetry  of  Langston 
Hughes  and  Carl  Sandburg),  WHO’S  AFRAID  OF 
VIRGINIA  WOOLF,  DOS  PASSOS  STORY.  THE 
Heath  was  to  appear  once  more  in  the  role  of  Othello 
in  a 1972  Paris  production. 

During  the  period  (1950-1960)  Mr.  Heath  appeared 
on  the  London  stage  in  a number  of  productions  in- 
cluding: THE  METER  MAN,  THE  EXPATRIATE.  THE 
MAN  ON  THE  STAIRS,  CRANKS  and  IN  WHITE 
AMERICA. 

For  BBC  television,  he  performed  leading  roles  in: 
EMPEROR  JONES,  FOR  THE  DEFENSE,  THE 
TROUBLED  AIR,  THE  CONCEIT,  HALCYON  DAYS 
and  CRY,  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY.  He  is  the  nar- 
rator of  the  classic  film  ANIMAL  FARM  from  the  novel 
by  George  Orwell  and  had  major  roles  in  British  films 
such  as:  PASSIONATE  SUMMER,  SAPHIRE,  THE 
STAIRCASE,  THE  NUN’S  STORY.  THE  LOST  COM- 
MAND and  THE  MADWOMAN  OF  CHAILLOT 
He  also  directed  and  performed  BLACK  AND 
UNKNOWN  BARDS,  an  anthology  of  Black  Poetry  at 
the  Royal  Court  Theater  in  London  with  Cleo  Laine 
and  Earle  Hyman. 

BEAUTIFUL  PEOPLE,  LA  FILLE  DE  HUE,  THE  SUN 
KING  AT  VERSAILLES,  THE  GLASS  MENAGERIE, 
KENNEDY’S  CHILDREN  and  PAUL  ROBESON. 


“ Cassius ” 

Julius  Caesar 
Massachusetts;  1970 


From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Heath  maae  appearances 
in  his  native  New  York  during  the  1970’s  and  80's  to 
oerform  some  of  tho  mair»r  rniaS  0f  u/?ctern  theater. 
He  appeared  as  Ur.  Faustus  in  Marlowe's  play  (1972), 
as  Oedipus  (1970),  and  as  Kohlass  (1980)  in  the 
Heinrich  von  Kleist  play  of  the  same  name.  He  also 
created  the  role  of  Henri  Christophe  in  Forsythe's  DE- 
FIANT ISLAND,  as  Cassius  in  JULIUS  CAESAR 
(1970),  and  in  Samuel  Beckett's  ENDGAME  among 
others.  The  New  York  Times  had  this  to  say  of 
Heath's  Oeuipus: 

While  Feist's  direction  carries  energy  and  unfail- 
ing dramatic  impetus,  the  Sloan  play  is  lifted  to 
unusual  heights  by  the  bravura  performance  of  Gor- 


don Heath  as  Oedipus.  Mr.  Heath  exudes  rare  cunn- 
ing, and  facility  in  the  part,  the  first  he  has  done  in 
the  U.S.  since  he  left  it  22  years  ago.  The  current 
show  marks  his  return  to  New  York,  and  one  can  on- 
ly hope  that  he  chooses  to  remain  with  us.  He  is  an 
actor  of  rare  depth,  and  one  who  can  easily  convey 
a vast  grasp  of  the  multitude  of  feelings  that  make 
up  the  feelings  of  a man. 

Of  his  Christophe,  the  DENVER  POST  recorded 
that: 

New  York  stage  actor  Gordon  Heath  was  im- 
ported by  Bonfils  Theatre  for  the  leading  role  in  this 
production  and  it  was  a wise  choice.  Heath  is  a com- 
manding figure  of  a man,  able  to  give  depth  and 
meaning  to  the  difficult  characterization.  With  great 
resonate  voice  and  a sense  of  brooding  intensity, 
Heath  took  command  of  the  stage  from  the  moment 
of  his  first  appearance  and  injected  his  presence  in- 
to all  of  the  scenes  that  followed — including  those  in 
which  he  did  not  appear! 

In  many  respects  there  was  no  possible  way  that 
the  rest  of  the  cast  could  equal  this  man.  In  others 
they  rose  above  what  seemed  to  be  even  their  own 
expectations. 

Mr.  Heath's  other  career  is  as  a performer  of  tradi- 
tional folksongs,  particularly  of  the  Caribbean  and 
American  Black  traditions.  From  1948  when  he  found- 
ed the  folksong  club  L’ABBAYE  with  his  partner  and 
fellow  actor  Lee  Payant  until  1976,  L’ABBAYE  was 
a celebrated  presence  in  the  musical  life  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Heath  has  appeared  in  clubs  across  Europe  and 
has  given  concert  tours  of  Europe.  He  has  sung  one 
role  in  an  opera  in  Marseille  and  has  recorded  seven 
albums,  a number  of  which  are  collector's  items: 
‘Songs  of  the  Abbaye'  (Elektra),  ‘Encores  from  the 
Abbaye’  (Elektra),  ‘Calypso’  (RCA),  Traditional  Songs 
of  the  U.S.'  (Boite  a Musique),  ‘Folksongs  and  Foot- 
notes’ (Elektra),  Abbaye  Anniversary  Album'  (Elektra), 
‘Gordon  Heath  sings  Spirituals’  (Elektra). 


Continued  from  page  2 


tain  the  racial  identity  of  Cape  Verdean  Students.  Fer- 
reira said  tha,  “Many  ask  us  if  we  are  Black  or  White, 
but  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  Cape  Verdeans. "He 
went  on  to  explain  that  in  Cape  Verde  there  are  no 
rigid  distinctions  of  Black  and  White  and  that  although 
there  is  some  small  degree  of  prejudice,  “Cape  Ver- 
deans are  all  one  people  " 


What’s  Happening! 


Chancellor  Joseph  D.  Duffey 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003 

Dear  Chancellor  Duffey: 


We  acknowledge  receiving  your  letter 
suggested  deadline.  As  we  read  and 
that  most  of  what  you  communicated  c 
not  a point-by-polnt  response.  To  t 
ifestat Ions  of  racism  on  campus,  the 
sltive  administrators,  and  the  contl 
the  campus  police-remain  unanswered 


March  12.  1987.  two  days  after  our 
read  your  letter,  it  became  clear 
s was  a series  of  separate  themes. 

, the  larger  picture-pervasive  man- 
issignmenc  and  dismissal  of  insen- 
js  complaints  about  the  actions  of 


Your  letter  was  critiqued  and  passt 
scrutiny  by  our  entire  membership 
encouraging  language  In  your  respo 
that  the  Vico  Chancellor  for  Stude 
"the  process  of  conducting  an  in-di 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  to 
to  provide  a safer  environment."  '« 
an  intricate  part  of  the  problem  on 
our  woeful  situation.  To  us,  it  is 
and  grossly  deplorable  that  you  are 
administration  at  the  expense  of  th 
expense  of  Black  and  minority  scude 


epth  review  of  the  p< 
determine  what  adlui 
Je  maintain  that  Vlc« 


: still  protecting  ci 
le  total  University  v 
:nts  safety.  Is  this 


Equally  annoying  Is  that  you  also  fail  to  appoint,  hire  or  consult  Black  and 
minority  administrators  that  we  trust  and  work  well  together  with.  Obviously 
by  doing  this,  you  limit  your  possibilities  and  neglect  to  utilize  the  collect- 

As  you  know,  about  SO  membersof  the  Third  World  Caucus  and  the  Coalition  Aganisc 
Racism  heard  Chancellor  Franklvn  G.  Jenifer's  presentation  at  Memorial  Hall.  We 
are  concerns  that  the  impressive  "Capital  Investment  Program  for  Public  Higher 

we  reviewed  chat  glossy  publication,  not  or.ee  was  it  mentioned  that  funds  would 
be  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  a facil<cy,  established  as  a center  of 
culture,  research  and  a repository  of  Black  and  minority  students  culturally  rich 
heritage.  We  too,  need  "brick  and  morcar"  money  for  the  development  of  multi- 
cultural institutions  on  campus  that  can  extend  into  the  21st  century.  Now 
that  New  Africa  House  Is  designated  as  an  academic  building,  instead  of  the 
designated  cultural  center  that  it  once  was.  the  need  to  construct  a facility 
that  directly  relates  its  programs  to  the  experiences  of  Blacks  and  ocher  min- 
ority students  is  mandatory.  Thus,  we  inslsc  chat  you  modify  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  capital  investment  proposal  to  Include  our  request  for 
a multicultural  center. 


We  suggest  chat  you  rethink  your  comments  to  us.  We  all  hasten  to  say  that  the 
intimidating  climate  that  exist  on  campus  today  is  your  repons iblll tv.  And  given  this, 
we  assert  that  it's  your  responsibility  to  solve  this  ugly  and  repulsive  problem. 
Otherwise,  we  are  left  to  believe  chat  you  ore  only  protecting  members  or  the 
"good  old  boy  network"  chat  exist  here.  A network  which  must  be  dismantled. 


As  our  Chancellor,  you  must  pull  the  hoods  off  of  chose  who  are  not  working  in 
our  best  behalf.  We  continue  to  expect  that  it  is  »our  dutv  to  uphold  freedom 
and  equality  and  to  eradicate  racism  and  discrimination  on  campus  and  to  provide 
expanded  opportunities  for  Blacks  and  minorities.  Integrity,  courage  and  stead- 
fastness is  what  it  cakes  for  such  bold  action  to  happen. 


rvard  to  developing  respect,  a working 
of  partnership  building  with  you  In  tf 

i pledge  our  support  to  this  goal. 


igecher  relationship  and  an 

>c  the  University  ought  to 
it  ion  and  the  common  good 


Sine 


rely. 


COALITION  AGAINST  RACISM 


OPEN  MEETING 


DATE:  Tuesdap,  March  17,  1087 
TIME:  6:10  p.m. 

PEACE:  Campus  Center  Aud. 


TO  ADDRESS  THE  LACK  OF 
REPONSETO  THE  HURST 


REPORT 
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Chancellor  Duffey  responds  to  Hurst  Report 


Thomas  Mambande 

It  has  been  five  months  since  the  advent  of  the 
•Southwest  Incident*  which  shook  the  UMass  cam- 
pus and  added  now  fuel  to  the  racial  furor  in  the  U.S. 
Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  events  and  the 
implications  of  the  brawl,  however  little  has  been  said 
of  the  actual  resolutions  to  the  problems  which  face 
our  campus.  Chancellor  Duffy,  earlier  this  month,  put 
an  end  to  all  speculation  as  to  what  would  be  done 
on  campus  to  improve  relations  and  promote  har- 
mony between  the  races.  Here  are  his  responses  to 
the  issues  raised  in  the  Hurst  Report. 

To:  Members  of  the  Faculty  Senate 

Dear  Colleagues: 

In  the  weeks  since  the  Hurst  Report  was  releas- 
ed, I have  received  numerous  responses  and  recom- 
mendations from  concerned  groups  and  individuals. 

I am  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  these  groups 
and  individuals  have  given  to  improving  the  c'imate 
of  our  campus  community  and  by  the  many  offers 
of  assistance.  Given  tne  number  and  volume  of 
these  responses,  however,  I cannot  reply  to  each 
and  every  one  without  being  drawn  away  from  ad- 
dressing the  issues  themselves. 

In  an  effort  to  balance  accountability  with  efficien- 
cy, I will  summarize  some  of  the  actions  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  since  the  issuance  of  the 
Hurst  Report  as  a reply  to  all  concerned  parties  and 
individuals.  This  letter  is  being  shared  with  other 
members  of  the  campus  community. 

This  document,  will  make  clear  the  considerable 
efforts  that  have  been  made  and  serve  as  a 
framework  for  future  discussions. 

Critical  and  comprehensive  reviews  of  key  programs, 
policies  and  personnel  have  been  undertaken.  Bas- 
ed on  these  reviews,  a number  of  substantive 
changes  have  been  made  and  others  are  being 
planned.  These  efforts  include  the  following  direct 


responses  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  Hurst  Report. 

1 . Criminal  Prosecution:  Immediately  after  receipt 
of  the  Hurst  Report,  I asked  the  District  Attorney 
Ryan  to  conduct  a criminal  investigation  of  the  Oc- 
tober 27  incident  in  the  hope  that  those  responsible 
for  the  violation  of  others’  rights  could  be  brought 
to  justice.  Through  the  intensive  efforts  of  the  DA’s 
investigators  and  our  repeated  urging  of  witnesses 
to  come  forward,  enough  evidence  was  gathered  to 
allow  the  District  Attorney  to  seek  criminal  com- 
plaints against  six  individuals. 

When  the  District  Attorney's  office  makes  that 
evidence  available  to  us,  those  individuals  will  be 
subject  to  the  University's  disciplinart  process. 

2.  Security:  In  keeping  with  my  commitment  to 
take  a hare  and  objective  look  at  our  possible  short- 
comings and  flaws,  we  retained  the  services  of  Saul 
Chafin.  former  director  of  our  Public  Safety  division, 
to  conduct  a detailed  review  of  our  Public  Safety  of- 
fice. Consistent  with  that  review,  significant  changes 
are  being  made.  The  current  director  has  requested 
and  been  granted  an  administrative  reassignment 
to  serve  as  Director  of  Security  Planning  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Space  Management.  Candidates  for  the  va- 
cant Director  of  Public  Safety  position  have  been 
identified  and  a search  committee  will  be  formed  as 
soon  as  possible.  A new  reporting  and  communica- 
tion plan  that  encompasses  all  relevant  areas  on 
campus  including  Public  Safety,  Health  Services  and 
Housing  Services,  has  been  developed  and  is  now 
being  implemented. 

3.  Public  Relations:  The  Office  of  Public  Informa- 
tion has  developed  and  implemented  a policy  for 
communicating  racial  incidents  which  is  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  Commissioner 
Hurst.  The  policy  specifies  who  should  speak  for  the 
press  and  how  racial  incidents  should  be 
communicated. 

Education  Programs:  Many  of  our  efforts  to  date 


have  focused  on  the  design  and  development  of  pro- 
grams that  will  heighten  the  campus  community’s 
awareness  of  racial  issues  and  concerns. 

Within  the  Student  Affairs  division,  the  Vice 
Chancellor  and  the  Executive  Director  of  Housing 
are  working  to  expand  the  already  extensive  pro- 
gramming in  the  Residence  Halls.  In  Academic  Af- 
fairs, the  Executive  Vice  Chancellor  and  the 
Associate  Provost  have  been  working  closely  with 
the  General  Education  Council  to  find  ways  of 
heightening  awareness  through  curricular  change. 
Proposals  will  be  forthcoming  for  consideration  by 
the  Faculty  Senate.  The  General  Education  Coun- 
cil of  the  Faculty  Senate  is  developing  a proposal 
to  require  every  freshman  to  take  a course  on 
cultural  diversity,  and  to  create  new  courses  that  are 
directly  relevant  to  racism  in  this  country. 

On  Tuesday,  April  21,  we  will  observe  a day  of 
special  concern  for  the  issues  of  racial  awareness 
and  community.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  we  are 
planning  a workshop  for  senior  administrators  which 
will  address  the  question  of  institutional  respon- 
sibilities for  racial  and  cultural  sensitivity.  On  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  (April  21 ) student  meetings 
and  discussions  will  be  called  on  each  floor  of  every 
residence  hall  to  discuss  these  questions.  I am 
pleased  to  announce,  as  well,  that  the  Reverend 
Jesse  Jackson  has  accepted  my  invitation  to  speak 
on  campus  at  noon  on  that  day  (April  21).  Reverend 
Jackson  * I have  expressed  on  numerous  occa- 

sions my  commitment  to  racial  concerns  and  my 
determination  to  bring  about  positive  change.  I will 
continue  to  do  so  at  every  opportunity.  In  addition, 

I pledge  the  administration  to  not  just  one  campus- 
wide forum,  such  as  the  one  planned  for  April  21, 
but  to  several  forums  in  the  year  ahead  so  that 
critical  issues  before  us  can  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

7.  Alcohol  Policy:  A new  alcohol  policy  which 
continued  on  page  4 


Jess  Jackson  (story  in  next  issue  . . .)• 
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ABC  Program  Benefits  The  Community 


Brett  Andrews 

1 987  marks  the  1 9th  year  of  success  and  achieve- 
ment that  A Better  Chance  (ABC)  House  has  given 
to  the  Amherst  community.  ABC  is  a program 
designed  to  offer  educational  opportunities  to 
talented  minority  youngsters  of  high  school  age  from 
deprived  urban  areas  who  may  otherwise  not  have 
received  a quality  education. 

The  Amherst  chapter  is  one  of  one  hundred  sixty- 
five  ABC  programs  nationwide.  The  nationwide  pro- 
gram began  in  1963  with  the  Amherst  chapter,  now 
located  at  74  No.  Prospect  St.,  beginning  its  opera- 
tion in  1968. 

The  Droaram  works  bv  a network  of  teachers  nrin- 


cipals,  guidance  counselors,  and  other  area 
educators  recommending  students  who  show 
outstanding  promise  for  going  to  college.  But  who 
would  not  have  sufficient  educational  opportunities 
to  adequately  prepare  for  college,  but  for  the  ABC 
House.  Students  selected  come  to  Amherst,  live  in 
the  ABC  House  and  attend  Amherst  Regional  High 
School.  Mitchell  Smith  said  that  the  program  has 
been  very  successful  in  sending  students  to  college. 
Smith  also  pointed  out  that  ABC,  “Benefits  the 
predominantly  white  community  due  to  the  cultural 
diversity  that  we  bring  to  the  community.” 

The  program's  budget  is  all  raised  locally  by  gifts 
from  local  churches,  the  Hampshire  Community 


United  Way,  college  functions,  and  individuals.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  special  fund-raising  events. 

The  program's  success  and  benefit  to  the  Amherst 
community  has  been  proven  by  its  years  of  existence 
and  by  the  over  two  hundred  Amherst  residents  who 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  the  program  over 
the  years  as  Board  of  Directors  members,  and  host 
families. 

As  ABC  enters  its  20th  year  of  success,  Mr.  Smith 
stressed  that  along  with  the  strong  academic  com- 
mitment, the  program  thrives  to  make  sure  that  the 
students  in  the  predominantly  white  area  “maintain 
strong  sense  of  cultural  identity  and  community 
sponsiblility.” 

with  and  left  me  feeling  that  I can  be  important  and 
I can  do  something  about  the  situation."  Most 
students  did  not  feel  a significant  increase  in 
homophobia  throughout  the  week  as  could  have 
been  expected.  Regan  did  mention  however  that 
“Homophobic  incidents  and  harassment  do  tend  to 
rise  during  Awareness  Week,  and  stay  that  way  for 
some  time  afterwards.” 

“Some  homophobic  people  will  react  negatively 
to  Awareness  Week  but  the  general  effect  is 
positive,”  said  Marc  Silvestn,  Office  Manager  of  the 
LBGA.  Students  generally  feel  that  compared  to 
other  campuses,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  of- 
fers a more  comfortable  and  positive  environment 
for  lesbians,  gays,  and  bisexuals.  “I’ve  heard  of  so 
much  misunderstanding  and  oppression  on  cam- 
puses in  New  York,  for  instance,  ” said  Baker,  “As 
this  week  shows,  being  at  UMass  gives  us  more  sup- 
port and  you  can  be  more  supportive  and  not  get 
backlashed  with  that.  This  is  good  campus.  I think 
people  are  already  more  aware  here  than  on  other 
campuses.” 

“I  am  really  impressed  by  the  number  of 
hetereosexuals  who  expressed  support,”  said 
Shepherd.  The  LBGA  held  a table  in  the  Campus 
Center  throughout  the  week  handing  out  information 
and  buttons  with  the  words  “In  Memory  of  Those 
Who  Died/  In  Support  of  Those  Who  Struggle"  sur- 

continued  on  page  4 


LGB  Awareness 
Week  Comes  To 
A Close 

Sophie  Russell 

An  evening  of  dance  and  music  brought  the  Gay, 
Lesbian  and  Bisexual  Awareness  Week  to  an  end 
Saturday  night.  The  purpose  of  the  week  was  to 
educate  the  heterosexual  community  of  the  issues 
surrounding  the  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  communi- 
ty which  in  turn  could  affirm  itself  and  strengthen  it’s 
sense  of  pride  and  identity. 

The  week  was  filled  with  a variety  of  cultural 
events.  Panels  covered  issues  ranging  from  ad- 
ministrative and  academic  responsibility  towards  the 
Gay,  Lesbian  and  Bisexual  community  to  an  over- 
view of  differences  and  similarities  within  this  com- 
munity. Movies  presented  covered  a historical 
background  (Before  Stonewall,  Track  Two)  and 
covered  issues  the  LGB  community  face  today 
(Choosing  Children,  We  Are  Family).  The  three  main 
guest  speakers  for  the  week  were  Sonia  Johnson, 
a nationally  known  activist  speaker  and  writer,  Mel 
King,  a coalition  - building  political  activist  and  state 
Representative  from  Boston,  and  Ginny  Apuzzo, 


who  was  formely  the  Director  of  the  National  Les- 
bian and  Gay  Task  Force.  Throughout  seven 
workshops  were  discussed  hetereosexism,  political 
strategies  for  liberation,  discrimination,  gay  paren- 
ting, relationships,  and  coming  out  on  campus. 

Most  students  from  the  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual 
Community  on  campus  were  satisfied  with  the  diver- 
sity of  the  programs  offered. 

“I  think  a lot  of  gay  people  don’t  participate  in  other 
activities  throughout  the  year.  This  wide  variety  of 
events  appealed  to  a larger  population  so  that  we 
all  got  to  know  each  other  better,”  said  Reginald 
Shepherd,  a member  of  the  Lesbian,  Bisexual,  Gay 
Alliance  on  campus. 

There  was  some  disappointment  however  of  the 
turnout  of  people  at  events.  A workshop  on  AIDS 
(AFRAIDS:  or  How  to  Enjoy  Life  in  Spite  of  It  All)  was 
cancelled  Saturday  afternoon  as  nobody  showed  up. 
But  Dasha  Baker,  co  - president  of  the  LBGA,  was 
not  discouraged:  “I  think  even  if  people  are  not  go- 
ing to  the  workshops,  it’s  getting  people  to  think," 
she  said. 

Larry  Regan,  a member  of  the  LBGA,  said  “I  am 
disappointed  over  some  events  which  didn’t  get  the 
turnout  that  was  expected,  but  those  who  did  attend 
got  a lot  out  of  them.  I have  really  enjoyed  it.”  Regan 
was  particularly  enthusiastic  over  Ginny  Apuzzo's 
speech:  “She  succeeded  in  conveying  a lot  of  her 
convictions  to  other  people,”  he  said,  “A  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  walked  out  of  there  felt  very  good.  She  was 
very  candid  about  the  reality  that  people  have  to  live 


New  residential  program  starts  Fall  ‘87 


Sophie  Russell 

As  room  choosing  is  now  in  progress,  you  might 
want  to  consider  joining  one  of  the  special  housing 
programs  offered  to  University  of  Massachusetts 
campus  residents. 

One  of  these  programs,  the  Student  Diversity 
Education  Corridor,  will  be  starting  next  fall  in  Brett, 
in  lower  Central  Residential  Area.  In  signing  up  for 
the  floor,  students  will  be  requested  to  sign  a con- 
tract. This  contract  states  you  must  live  on  the  floor 
for  a year,  participate  in  a a two  semester  academic 
course,  and  'show  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.' 

The  course  will  be  taught  by  a graduate  student 
with  training  skills  in  social  issues  and  will  meet  once 
a week.  First  semester  residents  will  take  an  in- 
troductory course  on  social  issues.  The  second 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  strategies  of  implemen- 
ting the  first  semester’s  learning.  The  corridor  would 
be  responsible  for  doing  some  programming  to  the 
general  population  or  to  work  on  a variety  of  projects. 
Each  resident  will  receive  three  credits  per  semester. 
‘The  course  is  basically  going  to  be  around  diversi- 
ty, not  just  the  ’-isms’,'  said  Gay  Douglas,  Residen- 
tial Director  of  the  Brett/Brooks  Cluster. 

‘Ultimately,  we  would  like  to  see  the  program  turn 
into  something  like  the  Peer  Education  Program,  so 
that  students  can  facilitate  presentations,  show 
movies,'  said  Douglas.  'It  is  an  academic  program,' 
she  said  .'centered  around  the  course.'  The  concept 
of  creating  a diverse  social  living  environment  had 
been  the  objective  of  other  residential  programs. 


One  oi  these  was  the  Social  Awareness  Moor, 
started  in  1978.  The  floor  ran  into  a number  of  dif- 
ficulties, however,  as  flaws  in  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram had  negative  consequences  on  it’s  residents. 
The  floor  (third  floor  of  Brett)  was  too  large;  there 
were  no  trained  facilitators  to  lead  the  program  and 
no  incentives  to  encourage  participation.  Also,  as 
residents  did  not  self  select  to  the  floor,  the  student 
body  grew  increasingly  conservative  and  less 
tolerant  of  those  invested  in  or  exploring  social 
changes.  As  a result,  there  have  been  a number  of 
aggressive  acts  directed  toward  those  trying  to  keep 
the  theme  alive,  particularly  the  Gay/Lesbian 
students  on  the  floor.  The  floor  eventually  gained  the 
reputation  of  'the  Gay  Floor,'  even  though  homosex- 
uals were  a minority  on  the  floor. 

‘Basically,  the  Diversity  Corridor  will  have  a lot 
more  structure  to  it,'  said  Douglas;  ‘there  will  be 
much  more  focus  on  living  and  building  a communi- 
ty, growing  together,  and  practicing  what  you  are 
learning.'  Unfortunately,  the  project  has  been  met 
with  ang3r  from  fourth  floor  residents,  where  the  cor- 
ridor will  be  located  as  of  next  semester.  They  will 
have  to  be  relocated  if  they  don’t  wish  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

I don’t  think  it’s  very  fair,'  said  fourth  floor  resi- 
dent John  O'Connor;  ‘In  a way  it’s  discrimination.' 
Residents  of  the  floor  describe  their  floor  as  having 
a strong,  nice  community  and  feel  it  unfair  to  have 
that  taken  away  from  them.  Jeff  Wheeler,  who  has 
been  living  there  for  six  semesters  and  now  has  a 
single,  said  : 'Our  floor  has  a really  nice  communi- 
ty. We  often  ao  in  aroups  to  movies  or  frats  and  thev 


want  to  break  us  all  up.'  Liz  Hettinger,  another  resi- 
dent, said:  It’s  too  bad  they're  splitting  us  up 
because  we  do  have  a good  community.  I think  the 
(Corridor)  is  a good  idea  but  don't  see  why  they  could 
not  put  it  somewhere  else.' 

The  fourth  floor  Brett  was  chosen  because  instead 
of  housing  60  students  as  the  third  floor  does,  it  on- 
ly has  room  for  42  residents.  ‘Sixty  people  would 
make  the  program  mind-bogling,'  said  Douglas; 
'There  is  no  way  you  can  do  anything  constructive 
and  positive  with  so  many  people.  I think  building 
a community  of  42  students  with  these  goals  is  a lot 
more  realistic.'  In  response  to  the  complaints  of 
the  fourth  floor  residents,  Douglas  said:  ‘I’m  really 
concerned  that  they  get  treated  equally  and  don't 
come  out  feeling  like  thev  just  got  kicked  out. 
Everyone  will  bend  over  backwards  to  make  sure 
they  get  the  preferential  treatment.'  She  did  add 
however,  that  normally  students  ‘are  not  guaranteed 
anything  other  than  housing,'  particularly  on  that 
floor  where  many  rooms  are  made  to  accomodate 
physically  impaired  students  who  have  priority  over 
those  rooms. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  students  have  had  to  be 
relocated. 

Students  were  asked  to  move  out  for  programs  such 
as  the  German  Corridor,  the  Butterfield  Kitchen  and 
Arts  Program  , the  Japanese  Corridor,  the  Arts 
Course  in  NorthEast,  the  Honors  Floor  in  Orchard 
Hill.  ‘There  are  always  people  who  will  cut  down  new 
programs  such  as  this  one,'  said  Douglas;  'but  this 
is  all  a part  of  learning.' 

Other  students  are  very  excited  about  the  pro- 

continued  on  page  4 
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Who  said  the  paper  wouldn’t  come  out?! 
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Editorial/Opinion 


AIDS:  More  than  just  numbers 


Sophie  Russell 

‘Two  thirds  of  you  will 
die  from  AIDS.1  ‘If  the  (AIDS]  virus 
keeps  spreading  at  the  present  rate,  it 
will  have  had  time  to  kill  twice  the 
population  of  the  United  States  by  the 
year  2000.'  ‘By  the  year  1990,  more 
people  will  have  died  of  AIDS  than  in  the 
Vietnam  war.' 

We  are  constantly  being  bombarded 
by  the  media  with  AIDS  ‘facts  and 
figures.1  Where  can  you  turn  to?  How 
do  you  deal  with  the  fear  pilling  up  as 
the  numbers  roll  by  magazine  covers 
and  headlines?  You  might  try  to  con- 
vince yourself  that  AIDS  is  a ‘gay 
disease,*  but  that  scapegoat  is  quickly 
disintegrating  as  we  read  that  ‘AIDS  is 
the  number  one  killer  for  women  in  New 
York  between  the  ages  of  23  and 
28, ‘and  'Heterosexuals  with  no  known 
risk  factors  are  proportionately  the 
fastest  growing  category  of  people  with 
AIDS.  In  1986,  while  cases  of  AIDS  in- 
creased overall  by  52  percent,  the  in- 
crease in  heterosexual  transmitted 
diseases  was  73  percent'  (Ms. 
magazine,  April).  And  being  Black  cer- 
tainly doesn’t  make  you  less  vulnerable: 
‘41  percent  of  the  people  with  AIDS  in 
the  United  States  are  colored'  (reported 
at  the  International  Conference  on  AIDS 
last  summer).  And  I challenge  you  to 
find  a country  where  there  are  no  cases: 
102  countries  have  reported  cases  of 
AIDS  to  the  World  Health  Organization 
(Summer  1986,  same  conference).  Is 
there  any  hope  at  all? 

Don’t  stop  reading  now.  You  would 
be  limiting  yourself  to  the  twisted 
generalizations  and  often  conflicting 
numbers  which  create  confusion,  fear, 
and  the  frustrating  helplessness  which 
is  so  hard  to  deal  with. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  you  cannot 
permit  yourself  to  be  pulled  by  all  sides 
by  these  numbers  and  statistics.  They 
create  a wall  around  the  reality  of  AIDS. 
Unfortunately,  it  can  take  having  a close 
friend  dying  of  AIDS  to  break  down  that 
wall:  how  can  you  possibly  think  in 
terms  of  statistics  when  Mary,  your  high 
school  friend,  is  lying  in  front  of  you, 
gripping  for  air,  listening  to  you  recount 
those  'crazy  things  ' you  did  together  as 
you  try  to  swallow  in  your  anxst  and 
keep  a cheerful  smile?  What  are 
numbers  when  Steve,  who  used  to  daz- 
zle you  with  his  energy  and  smile,  now 
holds  an  expressionless,  drained  look 
on  his  face  as  he  tries  to  build  up 
enough  energy  to  hold  a glass  of  water 
in  his  hands? 

Statistics  are  particularly  unreliable  in 
the  case  of  AIDS.  A person  could  be  the 
carrier  of  the  virus  without  it  ever  actual- 
ly activating  itself,  thereby  transmitting 
it  to  other  people  while  leading  as 
healthy  a life  as  a non-carrier.  Sorry,  did 
I get  that  wrong?  Well,  I’ve  read  the 
virus  could  take  anywhere  from  one  to 
eight  years  to  activate  itself,  but  also 
anywhere  from  two  months  to  a whole 
lifetime.  OK,  so  let's  forget  the 
numbers...  In  any  case,  the  people  now 
dying  with  AIDS  have  contracted  the 
virus  anywhere  from  a year  to  eight 
years  ago.  Therefore  what  we  are  see- 
ing through  the  figures  is  the  course  the 
virus  was  taking  years  ago.  The 
numbers  do  not  represent  the  actual 
course  of  the  virus.  So  when  you  see: 
‘Heterosexuals  with  no  known  risk  fac- 
tors are  proportionately  the  fastest 
growing  category  of  people  with  AIDS,' 
you  should  actually  be  reading  that  the 
AIDS  virus  was  already  spreading  at  a 
higher  rate  in  the  heterosexual  com- 
munity than  in  any  other  category  of 


people  years  ago.  With  a virus  as  sur- 
reptitious and  dangerous  as  AIDS, 
that’s  history.  Now  the  virus  is 
everywhere.  It  is  no  longer  a selective 
virus.  Today,  you  probably  have  as 
much  chance  of  being  exposed  to  the 
virus  by  practicing  unprotected  sex  as 
a gay-Haitian-drug-user. 

As  hard  as  that  is  to  come  to  terms 
with,  you  can  protect  yourself.  An  impor- 
tant message  all  too  stifled  by  the  media 
is  that  you  do  have  your  life  in  your  own 
hands.  That’s  what  Safe  Sex  is  all 
about.  Safe  sex  with  many  different  peo- 
ple is  less  risky  than  unprotected  sex 
with  one  person.  Learn  to  feel  confor- 
table  with  condoms.  Yes,  I know:  ‘I  feel 
like  I’m  taking  a shower  with  a raincoat 
on,‘  he  sais.  It’s  been  proven  that  a con- 
dom, if  properly  used,  does  not  cut  off 
sensation.  Incidentally,  did  you  know 
that  a diaphragm,  I.U.D,  or  sponge  cuts 
off  more  sensation  for  the  woman  than 
the  condom  could  for  a man? 

Hmmm,  I wonder  why  that’s  never  been 
an  issue... 

Now  we  have  our  very  own  Universi- 
ty of  Massachusetts  numbers. 

Alvin  Winder,  head  of  the  University 
Health  Council  Task  Force  on  AIDS 
Education,  reported  there  are  3000  car- 
riers of  the  virus  on  campus  to  the  Cam- 
pus Chronicle.  However  the  Committee 
decided  last  Wednesday  the  figure  900 
was  more  appropriate.  The  New 
England  Journal  predicts  5(Vof  these 
carriers  will  get  AIDS. 

Winder  believes  the  percentage  is 
closer  to  30/.  And  again,  the  numbers 
vary  on  the  time  elapsed  before  symp- 
toms appear  and  when  you  will  die  from 
it. 

Having  worked  closely  with  people 
with  AIDS,  I feel  I’ve  run  mostly  into  ex- 
ceptions. Brian,  22  years  old,  con- 


tracted the  virus  on  a one  night  stand 
he  had  at  the  age  of  13.  He  was 
diagnosed  as  having  AIDS  three  years 
ago.  But  as  doctors  could  not  label  his 
disease  (he  contracted  because  of  his 
lack  of  Immune  system) , his  folder  now 
reads  AIDS-Related-Complex  (ARC: 
shows  the  symptoms  of  AIDS  without 
actually  dying  from  a fatal  'opportunistic 
disease’).  Basically,  he  doesn't  know 
what  he  has.  Brian  has  stopped  taking 
all  medication  and  meditates  his  pain 
away  every  day  and  plans  to  do  so  until 
a cure  is  found.  ‘I  can  wait,'  he  tells  me. 
And  I know  he  can.  Brian  just  moved  to 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  open  a clothes 
store.  'I  keep  away  from  the  media,'  he 
said.  'As  soon  as  I see  the  word  AIDS 
on  the  TV  screen,  I switch  it  off.  It’s  just 
too  destructive  and  I won’t  let  myself 
ride  that  rollercoaster  (good  news. ..bad 
news...].  It's  too  exhausting.'  Ann’s 
case  wasn’t  as  positive.  She  died  of 
PCP  (Pneumocystis  Carinii  Pneumonia, 
a fatal  form  of  pneumonia  quite  com- 
mon in  people  with  AIDS)  about  five 
months  ago,  leaving  four  children 
behind.  Ann  was  a black  woman,  mar- 
ried, did  not  use  drugs,  and  led  a 
monogamous  sex  life.  I could  go  on  and 
on  citing  examples  which  go  against  the 
figures. 

The  point  is  you  cannot  rely  on 
figures.  They  have  created  an 
unhealthy,  destructive,  distortion  of 
reality.  Numbers  have  been  the  source 
of  homophobia,  racism,  escapism, 
obsessive,  quasi-psychotic  attitudes 
towards  AIDS. 

AIDS  is  everyone’s  disease.  That 
means  it’s  your  disease  too.  But  you  do 
have  control.  You  can  protect  yourself. 
And  you  can  pursue  a healthy  sex  life. 
Just  look  at  Mary,  look  at  Steve... 
What's  the  big  deal  about  wearing  a 
condom? 


A Dream’s  Value 


Nummo  Staff 

Martin  Luther  King  was  a noble,  righteous  man, 
very  sensitive  to  the  rights  of  his  fellow  person.  Dr. 
King  preached  and  practiced  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion, not  violence,  to  change  the  system.  We  strongly 
believe  if  any  one  Ame.ican  has  done  anything  for 
this  country,  Dr.  King  nas. 

Born  on  January  15,  1920,  he  struggled 
throughout  his  life  to  free  people  from  the  bondage 
of  discrimination.  He  fought  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  but  his  fight  was  not  just  ofr  his  own  race. 
Dr.  King  fought  to  uplift  oppression  as  it  existed 
worldwide. 

Dr.  King  was  not  just  a Black  man  per-se,  he  was 
a man  who  wanted  to  de  service  for  all  humanity. 

When  Jim  Crow  laws  did  not  permit  Black  people 
to  sit  in  the  front  of  buses,  Dr.  King  established  a 
boycott  until  the  rules  were  amended.  When  Black 


people  were  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  in  dining 
establishments,  Dr.  King  staged  rallies  in  which 
Black  people  peacefully  disobeyed  these  laws. 
When  Black  people  were  not  allowed  to  attend 
universities,  Dr.  King  helped  to  change  the  situation. 

Martin  Luther  King,  and  followers  staged  sit-ins, 
walk-ins.  boycotts,  demonstrations,  and  walked 
miles  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  showed  the  world 
that  a minority  weell  organized  could  peaceably 
make  changes  and  be  recognized. 

While  Dr.  King  lived,  he  attacked  Congress’  lack 
of  dealing  with  the  issues  of  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment, while  they  spent  money  for  a war  in  Vietnam. 
Dr.  King  was  outraged  at  this  countrys'  sense  of 
priorities. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  a man  passionately  com- 
mitted to  non-violent  social  action.  Through  the 
rallies,  boycotts,  sit-ins,  walk-ins,  and  his  philosophy 
of  change  he  will  always  be  remembered.  Though 
few  of  his  goals  were  met  in  his  lifetime,  we  can  see 
many  of  the  end  results  today. 


True,  we  still  have  racial  discrimination,  and  un- 
fair treatment  of  the  poor,  and  an  established  racist 
organization: 

the  K.K.K.,  but  we  as  a nation  have  come  a long  way 
in  efforts  to  stamp  out  racism.  We  owe  part  of  this 
achievement  to  Martin  Luther  King,  for  his  early 
efforts. 

Martin  Luther  King  should  be  remembered  for  all 
of  his  efforts-  a remembrance  for  peace.  Dr.  King  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  see  dream  of  equality  come 
true,  for  on  April  4,  1968  came  the  end  of  a great 
man  - he  was  assasinated. 

Dr.  King  lost  his  life,  not  only  for  the  cause  of  bet- 
tering humankind,  but  to  better  this  country.  We  on- 
ly hope  that  his  dream  can  be  a reality  in  our  lifetime. 

Martin  Luther  King  tried  to  change  this  country  for 
the  better,  and  lost  his  life  for  trying.  Martin  Luther 
King's  achievements  should  be  known  to  all.  His  ef- 
forts should  be  used  as  an  example  of  a human  be- 
ing with  a vision  for  a better  humanity:  a 
humanitarian. 


Why  Nummo  Needs  You 


Joseph  Stansil 

When  you  read  Nummo  News  and  see  "Nummo 
Needs  You,"  do  you  ever  wonder  why  we  put  that 
in  every  paper  and  what  it  means? 

Have  you  really  thought  at  all  about  this  paper  and 
wondered  why  it  exists  at  all? 

Nummo  News  comes  out  once  a week,  on  Tues- 
day and  is  distributed  in  the  Collegian.  Well.  "Num- 
mo needs  you"  is  a statement  that  should  speak  for 
itself,  however  it  doesn't  seem  to.  Nummo  News,  as 
any  other  organization  primarily  geared  towards  the 
Third  World  community,  needs  you,  the  Third  World 
student  to  help  and  support  us.  "Nummo  needs 
you"  appears  in  every  paper  because  we  need  you 


and  are  asking  you  for  your  help. 

We  need  concerned  and  dedicated  people  to  help 
us  put  out  the  paper.  We  need  people  who  will  voice 
their  concerns  about  what  goes  on  on  campus  and 
in  the  community. 

Why  does  Nummo  News  only  come  out  once  a 
week?  Well,  Nummo’s  budget  has  experienced 
drastic  budget  cuts  within  the  last  four  years.  For  the 
last  four  years,  our  budget  has  been  on  a landslide. 
Within  these  four  years,  Nummo's  budget  has  gone 
from  $22,000  to  $9,000  this  fiscal  year.  For  fiscal 
year  1988,  which  takes  effect  next  semester,  we  only 
have  $4,000,  which  is  more  than  a 5Q/cut  from  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  past,  Nummo  came  out  bi-weekly  and  was 
always  8 to  12  pages.  Stories  were  brought  in  from 
different  sources  in  the  community  and  all  over  the 


country.  This  is  not  true  of  the  present  paper 
because  we  simply  do  not  have  the  ressources.  We 
don’t  have  the  money  and  we  don't  have  the  peo- 
ple. Involvement  with  the  paper  is  at  an  all  time  low. 
Where  the  previous  staffs  of  Nummo  were  about  30 
to  40  individuals,  we  have  a staff  of  17. 

Why  does  the  paper  come  out  at  all?  Well,  when 
it  was  established  in  the  seventies,  it  was  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  still  is.  The  Third  World  community 
needs  a voice  and  Nummo  is  it.  This  why  we  work 
hard  to  bring  you  as  much  information  and  Third 
World  issues  and  concerns  as  possible.  The  paper 
provides  the  community  with  a different  perspective, 
a Third  World  perspective,  which  should  be  heard. 
So  write  us  a letter,  an  editorial,  or  anything  you  feel 
might  be  of  interest.  If  you're  hesitant  about  your 
writing  abilities,  send  something  in  anyway. 

We  can  always  edit  it  and  make  it  clearer. 
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rounding  a pink  triangle  emblem  tagged  onto 
homosexuals  in  Germany  as  they  were  among  the 
first  to  be  deported  to  concentration  camps  by  Hitler. 
Baker  was  surprised  by  the  number  of  people  car- 
rying buttons:  “I've  seen  a lot  of  buttons  on  people, 
straight  as  well  as  gay."  "There  are  many  heterosex- 
ual people  who  are  not  afraid  of  showing  their  sup- 
port," she  said.  This  helps  perputuate  the  positive 
atmosphere  in  which  students  can  feel  comfortable 
enough  to  come  out.  Baker,  Shepherd  and  Regan 
feel  the  week  is  a good  setting  for  students  to  come 
out  in  and  have  each  noticed  students  coming  out 
this  week.  "Last  year  a lot  of  people  came  out  dur- 
ing Awareness  Week,”  said  Baker;  "I  came  out  as 
a matter  of  fact." 

Other  students  felt  the  week  was  not  publicized 
enough  and  did  not  get  the  attention  it  deserved.  Jay 
Festa,  a member  of  the  LBGA  said  "It’s  not  been 
loud  enough.  This  week  has  been  too  low-keyed  to 
be  causing  awareness.  I wonder  how  many  people 
know  it’s  Awareness  Week  as  opposed  to  CIA  or  any 
other  awareness  week." 

• For  the  most  part,  however,  the  feedback  was 
positive.  As  Regan  said,  "This  is  one  week  where 
the  administration  provides  something  for  me  and 
I found  I gained  a lot  by  attending  the  cultural  events. 
They  gave  me  more  of  an  idea  of  where  I fit  in  so 
that  in  strength  I can  affirm  myself  more." 


Become  a resident  of  the  new  STUDENT 
DIVERSITY  PROGRAMMING  CORRIDOR 
this  fair:  *eara/  up  ro  e cred/ts  pop 

//ring  on  campus, 

* Take  part  /n  a course  desfgned  to 
focus  on  STUDENT  DfYERS/TY, 

* If  re  among  peers  trboere  concerned 
about  SOC/AL  and  CUt  TURAl  fssues. 

Caff  or  r/s/t  fbe  BRE7T/BROOKS  ctuster  fn 
tOe  tower  centra/  area  between  7-  ft  pm 
or  ca/f  645  - 42  f 4 for  more  fn  forma /too. 
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places  further  restrictions  on  those  who  serve  and 
dispense  alcohol,  was  implemented  this  year.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Residence  Halls  have  made  educational 
programs  mandatory  for  all  students  who  have  been 
found  to  have  misused  or  abused  alcohol.  Repeat 
offenders  will  be  expelled  from  the  Residence  Halls. 
The  University's  Health  Center  has  developed  some 
creative  approaches  to  the  problem,  including  train- 
ing for  local  bartenders  and  programs  for  package 
stores. 

Much  more,  however,  must  be  done.  To  the  fullest 
possible  and  practical  extent,  this  campus  will  en- 
force state  laws  regarding  the  legal  drinking  age, 
making  greater  use  of  University  discipline  as  well 
as  the  legal  system.  Students  seeking  campus  hous- 
ing next  year  and  their  parents  will  be  advised  of 
campus  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  of  our  plans  to  enforce  these  refulations.  We 
need  the  active  support  of  the  student  body, 
especially  Student  Government;  the  assistance  of 
package  stores  and  other  vendors  of  alcohol;  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  courts  if  we  hope  to  make  real 
progress  in  this  area. 

8.  Disciplinary  Procedures:  Last  fall,  a code  of  con- 
duct which  defines  harassment  and  states  clearly  the 
punishments  for  that  behavior  was  incorporated  in- 
to the  policies  that  comprise  Undergraduate  Rights 
and  Responsibilities.  Along  with  these  changes,  the 
first  major  revisions  in  more  that  20  years,  we  have 
reaffirmed  a vigorous  enforcement  policy.  In  addi- 
tion, all  cases  of  discrimination  will  continue  to  be 
reported  to  the  affirmative  action  office  for  further  ac- 
tion when  necessary.  We  will  reprint  the  brochure 
'Against  Racial  Harassment,”  which  defines  racial 
harassment  and  the  attendant  penalties,  and 
redistribute  it  throughout  the  campus  within  the  next 
month. 

9.  Residence  Directors:  Twenty  percent  of  our 
Residence  Directors.  10  percent  of  our  Residence 
Assistants  staff  and  28  percent  of  our  Assistant 
Residence  Directors  are  black.  We  are  committed 
to  increasing  those  numbers  and  making  sure  that 
minorities  staff  members  are  present  throughout  the 
residence  halls. 

10.  Freshmen:  At  the  beginning  of  this  academic 
year.  49  percent  of  our  freshmen  were  living  on  the 
east  side  of  campus  while  51  percent  were  living  in 
Southwest.  Obviously,  no  redistribution  is  necessary 
but  we  will  continue  to  explore  the  dynamics  of  life 
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gram.  'I  think  it’s  one  of  the  best  ways  to  eaucate 
students  on  social  diversity  because  your  kind  of  liv- 
ing it,  said  Marc  Silvestri,  who  has  signed  up  for  the 
floor.  Tm  very,  very,  excited,'  he  said.  Jay  Festa, 
another  resident-to-be,  said:  'I'm  looking  forward  to 
meeting  new,  interesting  people  and  living  in  an 
enriching  atmosphere.  The  kind  of  people  drawn  to 
this  floor  will  be  open-minded  and  into  it  and 
therefore  create  a positive  atmosphere.' 

If  you  need  any  more  information  or  would  like  to 
sign  up  for  the  floor,  visit  the  Brett/Brooks  cluster  in 
Brett,  in  front  of  Health  Services  and  Franklin  D.C., 
in  lower  central  area,  between  7-11  pm  or  call 
545-4218  for  more  information. 


within  the  Residence  Halls  in  the  hope  of  improving 
the  quality  of  life.  Included  in  our  plans  are  greater 
emphasis  on  faculty  involvement  in  residential  life 
through  residential  college  courses,  symposia, 
seminars,  and  workshops. 

1 1 . Football  Players:  District  Attorney  Ryan  has 
made  it  clear  that  those  football  players  who  were 
present  at  the  brawl  were  acting  as  individuals,  not 
as  cohorts  or  members  of  the  team.  Complaints  are 
being  sought  against  only  two.  If  the  court  or  our 
disciplinary  procedures  finds  an  individual  guilty  of 
criminal  behavior,  that  individual  should  be  held 
responsible  not  the  football  team.  If  we  assume  in- 
sensitivity resides  only  within  certain  organizations 
or  aspects  of  the  campus,  our  solutions  will  prove 
to  be  short-lived  and  ineffective.  Our  athletic  depart- 
ment should  continue  to  make  sure  every  student 
athlete  understands  the  special  responsibilities  of 
being  a role  model  and,  therefore,  why  they  should 
aspire  to  the  highest  ethical  conduct.  Neither  I nor 
the  commission  favor  the  funding  of  the  Civility  Com- 
mission with  the  proceeds  from  athletic  events 
because  we  feel  such  a system  implies  that  athletics 
should  bear  a disproportionate  burden  for  the 
maintenance  of  civility  on  campus. 

12.  Civility  Commission:  I agree  with  Commis- 
sioner Hurst’s  assessment  that  the  suggestions  of 
the  Civility  Commission  should  receive  a thorough 
and  timely  response  from  the  appropriate  ad- 
minstrative  units.  Within  the  month,  the  Commission 
will  begin  holding  weekly  public  meetings  to  solicit 
specific  proposals  for  putting  the  university’s  ideals 
into  practice.  I urge  all  interested  persons  or  groups 
to  develop  proposals  for  these  meetings. 

13.  Minority  Issues:  I have  received  a letter  from 
concerned  representatives  of  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty expressing  support  for  the  Hurst  Report  and  ask- 
ing for  an  equal  commitment  to  all  aspects  of 
the  minority  population.  Wherever  and  whenever 
possible  and  appropriate,  the  aforementioned  ac- 
tions will  be  extended  to  encompass  and  accom- 
modate the  entire  minority  population.  Our  special 
request  for  $600,000,  for  instance,  includes  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  minorities 
on  campus. 

14.  Authority:  Former  Chancellor  Bromery  has 
been  appointed  as  a special  counsel  to  assist  me, 
Executive  Vice  Chancellor  O’Brien  and  Vice 
Chancellor  Madson.  His  appointment  has  had  an  im- 


mediate and  beneficial  effect  as  witnessed  by  the 
significant  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last 
few  months.  He  has  offered  to  continue  in  his  cur- 
rent capacity  to  make  recommendations  to  ensure 
the  permanence  of  the  actions  that  we  have  taken. 
The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Students  Affairs  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  restructuring  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  to  improve  communication  and  clarify  lines 
of  responsibility. 

15.  Other  Recommendations:  Our  'esponse  over 
the  last  several  months  shows  that  meritorious  ideas 
and  plans  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
translated  into  action. 

16.  Periodic  Review:  In  addition  to  the  reviews 
conducted  at  the  departmental  level,  I recommend 
that  we  establish  October  27  as  the  date  for  an  an- 
nual, university-wide  review.  A specific  proposal  for 
how  that  review  should  be  conducted  is  being 
developed. 

This  summary  enumerates  our  response  to  every 
recommendation  made  by  Commisssioner  Hurst  and 
every  issue  raised  by  Concerned  Members  of  the 
Black/Minority  Community.  Our  intention,  however, 
is  to  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  Hurst  report  not 
merely  to  respond  to  its  recommendations. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  year,  many 
members  of  the  campus  community  have  devoted 
considerable  time  to  these  issues.  Many  meetings 
have  been  held  and  a great  deal  of  discussion  and 
debate  has  occurred.  Many  frustrations  have  been 
expressed.  At  times,  our  fatigue  and  frazzled  nerves 
have  become  apparent.  Some  unfounded  accusa- 
tions and  indictments  have  been  made.  Yet,  we  have 
taken  a hard  look  at  ourselves  and  built  a sound  and 
sensible  foundation  from  which  real  progress  can  be 
made. 

Now  we  must  move  to  the  next  phase.  We  must 
move  past  defining  the  problems  and  debating  about 
who  might  have  been  responsible.  In  many  ways 
we  are  all  responsible.  All  of  us  could  have  done 
more.  We  have  all  fallen  short  of  our  ideals. 

Now  we  must  devote  our  energy  to  the  pursuit  of 
those  ideals,  not  to  the  prosecution  of  the  past.  We 
can  begin  by  committing  ourselves  to  a greater  level 
of  involvement  in  the  campus  community.  The  task 
before  us  demands  the  attention  of  us  all. 
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Angela  Davis  Condemns  Institutionalized  Racism 


By  Thomas  Mambande 
Nummo  Staff 

On  Friday,  March  13,  before  a crowd  of  about  400 
people,  Angela  Davis  spoke  vehemently  on  the  evils 
of  institutionalized  rascism  in  our  country  and  on  col- 
lege campuses  such  as  UMass-Amherst.  She  cited 
President  Reagan  and  his  contemporaries  in  the 
government  as  perpetrators  of  this  racism.  Ms.  Davis 
also  spoke  out  against  sexism  in  our  society  as  well 
as  homophobism  and  other  “isms".  She  emphasiz- 
ed that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  be  only  rascist, 
or  only  sexist,  or  only  homophobic;  that  is  to  say  only 
discriminative  towards  one  group  of  people.  Ms. 
Davis  said  that  oppression  against  one  is  oppression 
against  all. 

The  outspoken  civil  rights  leader  recieved  a stan- 
ding ovation  which  lasted  nearly  half  a minute  past 
her  introduction.  She  thanked  her  sponsors,  the 
many  students  on  and  off  campus  who  provided  the 
incentive  and  means  by  which  she  came  here.  She 
then  said  that  she  was  sorry  to  ackowledge  the 
“racist  extremist  violence  which  should  have 
become  extinct  many,  many  years  ago. "She  was 
referring  to  the  occurrence  of  the  notorious 
Southwest  Area  Riot. 

Ms.  Davis  recounted  the  lynching  of  Claude  Neal 
which  happened  some  fifty  years  ago  in  the  deep 
South.  The  man  was  captured  and  forced  to  mutilate 
himself  before  his  death;  first  cutting  off  his  own 
penis,  eating  it  and  then  telling  his  assailants  how 
good  it  tasted  at  their  request,  then  removing  his 
testicles  and  consumming  them.  Neal  then  had  a 
rope  tied  to  his  neck,  he  hung  for  a short  time  and 
was  then  taken  down  to  resume  torture.  He  was 
dragged  to  a house  where  a woman  rushed  out  upon 
seeing  his  body  and  drove  a butcher  knife  through 
his  heart. 


Keep  Your  Eyes 


His  crime  was  having  whistled  at  a white  woman. 
Pictures  of  his  bloody  punishment  sold  for  five  cents 
a photo. 

“Incumbent  upon  us  is  to  understand  the  roots  of 
this  violence, “said  Angela  Davis.  Angela  then  refer- 
red to  the  riot  which  occurred  on  our  campus.  “What 
happened  on  this  campus  shows  a dramatic  exam- 
ple of  rascism  in  our  society."’ 

When  speaking  of  institutionalized  rascism,  Ms. 
Davis  delved  into  the  nature  of  the  evil  within  our  pre- 
sent day  social  order. 

“As  contradictory  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  anti-rascist 
feelings  among  the  majority  are  the  highest  that  they 
have  ever  been  in  America.  But  those  who  are 
rascist  realize  they  have  friends  in  very  high  places. 
Acts  of  institutionalized  rascism  rest  solely  on  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  what  it  represents." 

Ms.  Davis  cited  examples  of  this  institutionalized 
rascism  in  police  brutality  in  the  major  cities,  police 
crimes  such  as  the  bombing  of  a black  neighborhood 
in  Philadelphia,  and  statistics  which  show  that  of  the 
500,000  people  in  the  jails  of  New  York  City  over  40- 
are  black. 

“Incarceration  is  quicky  becoming  the  alternative 
for  education  in  the  United  States,  “Ms.  Davis  said 
of  Afro-Americans. 

Angela  Davis  cited  Reaganite  attacks  on  abortion 
and  abortion  facilities  and  noted  its  ravishing  effects 
on  women.  Economic  situations  induced  under  the 
present  day  administration  make  things  extremely 
difficult  for  single  mothers.  The  administration  is 
sexist. 

“Women  of  color  bear  branches  heavier  than  their 
black  brothers  or  white  sisters. "Ramifications  of  this 
discrimination  perpetuate  impoverishment  for  the 
women  and  their  children. 

Rascism  encourages  sexism,  encourages  attacks  on 
all  people." 

On  The  Prize 


Angela  Davis  speaking  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts 
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At  the  conclusion  of  her  speech,  Ms.  Davis  again 
received  a standing  ovation.  Her  last  words  were 
especially  well  received  by  the  audience.  "I  want  to 
encourage  all  of  you  to  become  activists.  This  is  a 
period  in  which  we  can  no  longer  sit  back  and  talk 
about  what  opposes  us.” 


By  Yasmin  D'Mello 
Nummo  Staff 

Slain  Civil  Rights  leader  Martin  Luther  King  was 
remembered,  on  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  his 
April  4 assassination,  by  the  President  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  and 
Minister  of  the  Central  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Atlanta,  the  Reverend  Dr  Joseph  E.  Lowery  at  the 
S.U.B.  on  March  31. 

Rev.  Lowery  reflected  on  where  we  are  in  this 
country  nineteen  years  after  Dr  King  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  not  letting  America  forget  April  4, 
1 968.  He  felt  that  the  nation  had  to  be  reminded  that 
all  the  roads  of  violence  and  oppression  can  only 
lead  to  destruction  and  that  people  of  all  races  and 
religions  should  develop,  “a  community  of  cons- 
cience" and  join  together  to  fight  common  enemies 
such  as  poverty  and  unemployment,  not  each  other. 

Rev.  Lowery  encouraged  all  Americans  to  carry 
out  Dr  King’s  ambitions  and  hopes  for  the  nation  and 
not  to  view  them  merely  as  dreams  and  Dr  King  as 
a dreamer.  “Have  we  made  him  a nice  naive 
dreamer?"  he  asked,  encouraging  us  "not  to  let  sen- 
timent become  an  impediment  to  movement." 

From  the  perspective  of  Dr  King's  hopes  for  the 
future,  Rev.  Lowery  felt  that  "everything's  changed 
but  nothing’s  changed.”  Poverty,  he  said,  still 
characterizes  the  lives  of  the  blacks,  whites  and 
browns  that  live  in  the  vicinities  of  the  City  Hall  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama  which  witnessed  many  Civil 
Rights  marches  in  the  1960’s.  Also  there  are  more 
Black  students  in  universities  today  and  yet  Black 
enrollment  is  declining. 


Rev.  Lowery  sharply  criticized  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration of  being,  "the  most  insensitive  ad- 
ministration in  recent  history  to  the  oppressed”  and 
blamed  them  for  the  resurgence  of  violence  and 
racism  in  the  country.  He  compared  Kennedy’s  "We 
shall  overcome"  administration  to  Reagan's  "We 
shall  overturn”  administration,  blaming  the  burgeon- 
ing militarism  for  much  of  the  poverty  problem  and 
also  for  the  racism  and  violence.  With  so  much 
money  being  expended  on  the  military,  Rev.  Lowery 
said,  the  poor  make  convenient  scapegoats  for  the 
growing  uncertainty  and  deficit. 

Rev.  Lowery  also  believes  in  "the  inextricability 
of  foreign  and  domestic  policy."  He  felt  that  the 
United  States  had  to  recognize  the  changing  face 
of  the  world  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding its  leading  economic  competitor,  Japan,  is 
non-white  and  that  it  can  no  longer  ram  its  ideas 
down  foreign  governments  throats.  Rev.  Lowery  con- 
demned the  present  administration’s  policy  of,  what 
he  termed,  "exporting  war  (to  South  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East)  and  importing  poverty,”  which  he  sees 
as  being  the  only  achievements  of  militarism. 

Rev.  Lowery  ended  by  challenging  students  to 
develop  lifestyles  that  don’t  need  false  substances, 
such  as  drugs  and  alcohol,  to  give  them  a "high", 
rather  he  encouraged  that  they  seek  out  the  things 
that  are  really  important  to  life,  to  achieve  this  ‘high.’ 
He  further  expressed  optimism  at  seeing  the  birth 
of  a new  enthusiasm  among  young  people  today  to 
combat  oppression  and  racism  and  develop  "the  in- 
ternational community  of  conscience”  which  he 
believes,  once  organized,  will  mean  greater  world- 
wide peace  and  cooperation 
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Phi  Beta  Sigma  Is  Taking 
Care  nt  Business 


Phi  Beta  Sigma’s  Lambda  Nu  Chapter  pic- 
tured from  left  to  right:  A.  Anthony  Gee, 
Adalberto  Valdez,  Charles  Sheffield,  Jay 
Dowdy,  and  Roscoe  Robinson. 


By  Zouera  Youssoufou 
Nummo  Staff 

Phi  beta  Sigma  was  founded  in  1914 
on  the  Howard  University  campus.  The 


chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  The  chapter  has  five 
members:  A. Anthony  Gee,  Charles 
Sheffield,  Adalberto  Valdez,  Jay  Dowdy, 
and  Roscoe  Robinson. 

Phi  Beta  Sigma  is  based  on  three 
principles  which  are  brotherhood, 
scholarship  and  service.  Brotherhood  is 
a bond  with  which  they  interact  between 
themselves  and  all  of  mankind.  Phi  Beta 
Sigma  is  an  inclusive  and  not  an  ex- 
clusive fraternity. 

Scholarship  is  acquirement  of  a keen 
percept  in  a superior  mind  to  enlighten 
others.  Service  is  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Charles  and  Al  both  stressed  the  fact 
that  their  fraternity  is  a very  diversified 
organization.  There  is  no  color  bar.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  Phi  Beta  Sigma 
is  not  a black  fraternity.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  president  of  the  Michigan  State 
University  chapter  is  white. 

The  fraternity  has  90,000  members 
throughout  the  United  States,  Europe 
(Switzerland  especially),  Africa 
(especially  in  Nigeria),  and  the 
Philippines. 

Even  though  the  fraternity  stresses  in- 
dividuality, pursuit  of  excellence  and 
professionalism  are  goals  ,all  90,000 
members  share. 


I asked  Charles  and  Al  to  tell  me 
about  their  chapter  and  what  they  have 
done  for  the  community.  Among  the  ac- 
tivities they  listed,  active  recruitment, 
fundraisers,  helping  the  community  by 
giving  back  what  skills  and  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  were  the  principal 
ones.  There  is  also  the  Alain  Locke 
Scholarship.  Alain  Locke  was  the  first 
black  Rhodes  Scholar.  They  have  two 
scholarships.  One  for  high  school 
students  and  another  one  for  an 
outstanding  student  of  color  here  at  the 
university.  The  gentlemen  of  Phi  Beta 
Sigma  also  organized  the  Third  World 
Organization  Night.  It  was  successful 


event,  the  goal  of  which  was  to  serve  as 
a liason  between  students  and 
organizations.  Last  year,  there  was  a 
conference  in  Washington,  a communi- 
ty service. 

Six  UMass  students  were  chosen  to  go 
with  Chancellor  Duffy.  Among  those 
students  were  A.  Anthony  Gee  and 
Charles  Sheffield. 

Members  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma  are  very 
active  in  extra  curricular  activities. 
They’re  very  much  plugged  into  the 
university. 

Roscoe  Robinson  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  Coordinators  of  the  Northeast 
cultural  centers.  Adalberto  Valdez  is  a 


member  of  AHORA  and  of  the  Third 
World  Caucus  and  is  also  coordinator 
of  the  Anacaona  Center.  Jay  Dowdy  is 
on  the  football  team  and  is  a represen- 
tative fo  Phi  Beta  Sigma  in  the  United 
Greek  Forum. 

Charles  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Black  Engineers.  A.  An- 
thony Gee,  President  of  Phi  Beta 
Sigma,  is  a representative  of  the 
organization  on  the  Black  Greek  Forum 
and  is  also  a Resident  Assistant.  "Peo- 
ple think  we’re  snobby,  but  it's  just  that 
we’re  so  involved  in  other  things 
besides  Phi  Beta  Sigma  that  we  just 
don’t  have  the  time, "said  Al.  "People 
tend  to  perceive  us  as  something  we  re 
not  - negatively.  I mean  without  even 
getting  to  know  us.  They  think  we  have 
attitudes, "he  added. 

I asked  them  about  a display  that  they 
had  in  the  Campus  Center  last 
semester.  They  both  smiled.  "We're  in- 
novative. We  like  to  come  up  with  things 
no  one's  done  before, "explained 
Charles.  Charles  said  that  they  were 
very  selective  and  that  they  were  look- 
ing for  strong  character  individuals. 
"We  are  tired  of  phonies  and  we  want 
superior  character  which  manifests  a 
truly  honest  brother.  Our  organization 
promotes  the  stamping  out  of 
hypocrisy."As  part  of  the  pledging  pro- 
cess every  chapter  has  to  choose  a 
name  in  Swahili.  The  Lambda  Nu 
chapter  chose  Mkuu  which  means 
"future  leaders."AI  comments,  "We 
found  out  we  all  had  leadership  qualities 
but  even  though  we’re  all  leaders  we 
continued  next  page 


An  Active  Member  Of  The  Community 


ind  had  his  own  show  on  WZZZ.  "I  had 
he  graveyard  shift,"  he  said.  "I  played 
)ld  Motown  stuff,  a lot  of  slow  music, 
essentially  it  was  for  lovers." 

John  has  always  been  extremely  ac- 
ive  in  campus  and  community  politics. 
3esides  being  a Third  World  Caucus 
senator,  John  was  a page  at  the  State 
Jemocratic  issues  convention  and  a 
nember  of  the  Vice  Chancellor’s  coun- 
cil, which  is  a council  composed  of  all 
he  department  heads. 

In  1 985,  after  being  a senator  for  four 
/ears,  John  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Student  Senate.  He  continued  a trend 
Df  Third  World  Senators;  Sharon 
Davies,  Ed  Lee,  and  Brian  De  Luma 
were  all  Third  World  speakers  before 
Ruddock.  Needless  to  say,  he  is  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  of  the  workings 
of  the  University  and  of  the  SGA.  As 
Student  Speaker,  Ruddock  had  to  be 
well  experienced  in  campus  politics, 
very  knowledgeble  of  Parliamentary 
Procedure  and  well-spoken.  He  was  all 
that.  He  represented  the  SGA  at  a Na- 
John  Ruddock  has  always  been  tional  Conference  on  Student  Govern- 
involved  in  campus  and  communi-  ment  Associations  while  he  was 
tv  Dolitics  speaker. 

7 v Ruddock  didn’t  have  an  easy  time  as 

Speaker.  That  year,  he  was  arrested  as 
he  was  chairing  a senate  meeting  and 
charged  with  causing  $250.00  worth  of 
damage  to  a car.  What  had  happened 
was  that  during  a protest,  people  were 
John  Ruddock,  better  known  as  being  arrested  and  handcuffed. 

’J.R,"  is  a well  known  student  figure  on  The  bus  that  the  students  were  being 
the  UMass  campus.  A graduating  put  in  was  leaking  gas. 
senior,  Ruddock  already  has  a B.A  in  People  were  smoking  all  over  the  place 
BDIC,  a minor  in  Afro-American  studies  and,  "fearing  for  their  lives  and  mine, 
and  is  getting  another  B.A  in  Legal  I jumped  over  this  car  to  go  warn  the 
Studies  this  May.  police." 

Ruddock  is  well  known  for  his  involve-  John  was  allegedly  seen  dancing  on 
ment  in  the  Student  Government  top  of  the  car,  a charge  he  denies. 
Association.  Immediately  after  transfer-  Presently,  his  case  is  on  appeal.  John 
ring  to  UMass  in  1981,  he  joined  the  says  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  lack 
SGA.  He  also  joined  five  other  organiza-  of  concern  on  the  part  of  Third  World 
lions  including  the  Third  World  Caucus,  students  over  what  he  considers  to  be 
WMUA,  Third  World  Theater  (today’s  another  form  of  racism.  "This  was  a few 
New  World  Theater),  Afrik  Am,  and  years  after  the  rape  and  murder  of  a 
WZZZ  then  a radio  station  in  Third  World  woman  and  the  Yvette 
Southwest.  Ruddock  was  elected  presi-  Henry  case  too.  I couldn’t  believe  the 
dent  of  Afrik  Am  after  his  third  meeting  lack  of  support,"  said  Ruddock. 


By  Zouera  Youssoufou 
Nummo  Staff 


Besides  the  SGA,  Ruddock  is  very 
much  plugged  into  the  other  aspects  of 
the  community.  He  is  a certificate 
member  of  the  Collegiate  Committee  for 
the  Education  of  Black  and  Minority 
Students  (CCEBMS)  and  has  been  for 
two  years  now,  a member  of  the 
CCEBMS  Board  of  Directors. 

He  formed  the  “Students  for 
Jackson"  group  in  1983/1984,  and 
helped  coordinate  Black  History  Month 
in  1984.  He  helped  Jesse  Jackson  here 
for  the  same  occasion.  Jackson  gave  a 
speech  at  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Ruddock  has.  his  BDIC  and  BA  in 
Theater  and  Dance,  which  are  two  of  his 
greatest  interests.  Last  year,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  New  World  Theatre, 
John  produced  "To  be  Young,  Gifted 
and  Black,”  and  played  the  role  of  Iku 
in  "Shango  de  Ima.”  In  1983,  he 
created  a Third  World  Performing  Arts 
group  called  UHURU  (which  means 
"freedom"  in  Swahili).  UHURU  per- 
formed in  Hampden  Theatre  in 
Southwest.  For  two  years  now,  John 
has  been  a member  of  the  UMass  Arts 
Council.  He  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
council  for  a year.  He  was  also  produc- 
tion manager  of  the  Duke  Ellington 
Committee  which  used  to  be  part  of 
UPC  and  brought  Third  World  per- 
formers like  Miles  Davis  and  Jimmy  Cliff 
to  UMass.  John  was  an  executive  com- 
mittee member  of  UPC. 

John  helped  coordinate  student  bus 
trips  to  Mississipi  in  conjunction  with 
James  Baldwin’s  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  class.  He  also  per- 
formed in  a reading  of  Blues  for  Mr. 
Charlie  by  James  Balwin,  and  was 
coached  by  Baldwin  himself. 

When  asked  how  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish so  much,  John  responded: 
"I'm  a very  active,  on-the-go  person.  I 
don’t  accept  > no"  for  answer.  When 
there’s  something  that  I want,  I go  for 
it."  He  complains,  however,  that,  "I  feel 
like  a dinosaur  now!  I've  been  here  so 
long.  I feel  like  an  old  foggie." 

Last  semester,  John  resigned  from 
the  Senate  because  he  is  "tired  of  it.” 
The  last  thing  he  did  was  to  co-manage 


the  Dwayne  Warren/Mark  Friedman 
and  Paul  Wingle  campaigns.  "I  wanted 
to  feel  like  I gave  back  to  the  SGA  what 
I got  from  it.  After  the  elections  though, 

I’m  done  with  the  SGA.”  Unfortunate- 
ly, Warren  and  Friedman  did  not  win  the 
presidential  seat.  Paul  Wingle,  however, 
was  victorius  and  will  become  the  next 
student  trustee. 

John  Ruddock  is  graduating  this  May 
and  plans  to  go  to  Law  School  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Latino  community 
discusses  Hurst 
report 

By  Daryl  Snowden 
Nummo  Staff 

The  Thursday  before  vacation  the 
Latino  community  met  in  the  Campus 
Center  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the 
Hurst  Report  and  other  problems  facing 
their  community.  They  felt  the  Hurst 
document  was  accurate  in  it’s  assess- 
ment of  the  racial  problems  on  campus 
and  that  the  recommondations  were  fair 
and  needed.  In  addition  to  the  recom- 
mondations there  was  concern  with  uni- 
que problems.  One  such  problem  deals 
with  "language  racism."  The  reaction 
of  non  Third  world  peoples  towards  their 
language  has  often  been  insensitive 
creating  an  opressive  atmosphere  for 
them. 

Another  problem  facing  the  Latino 
community  has  been  the  University’s 
failure  to  recruit  and  retain  Latino 
students  and  faculty.  After  targeting  the 
problems  a commitee  was  set  up  to 
write  a letter  of  demands  and 
greivences  of  the  Latino  community 
while  supporting  the  actions  of  the 
Black  community.  This  letter  was 
drafted  and  sent  to  Chancellor  Duffey 
to  acompany  the  others. 

There  was  mentioning  of  setting  up 
a committe  with  representives  of  all 
Third  World  cultures  working  together 
to  deal  other  problems  not  yet  mention- 
ed One  member  at  the  meeting  said, 
Together  we  are  strong  but  if  we  don't 
unite  we  are  virtually  powerless." 
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+ Phi  Beta  Sigma 

don't  allow  it  to  conflict.  We  can  be  both 
leaders  and  followers.” 

The  fraternity  has  three  national  pro- 
grams: one  is  to  educate,  another  is 
social  activity,  and  the  last  one  is  big- 
ger and  better  businesses. 

The  chapter's  motto  is,  ''We’re  about 
the  business  of  taking  care  of 
business.’’ 

Phi  Beta  Sigma  is  not  a college 
organization  or  a social  organization.” 
We’re  a civic  and  cultural  organization” 
Charles  told  me.  "The  graduate 
students  are  the  ones  who  get  the 
business  taken  care  of.  This  year,  more 


graduate  students  tnan  unaergraduate 
students  joined  the  organization. 
They’re  setting  up  a network  to  help  us 
when  we  get  out,  and  people  think  it  s 
a college  thing.  It’s  not.”  Al  added,  "Phi 
Beta  Sigma  is  a lifelong  commitment. 
Rest  assured  that  we  will  be  back  and 
that  Sigma  will  continue  to  exist  long 
after  this  chapter  has  graduated. 

I asked  Charles  and  Al  how  they  felt 
that  the  Third  World  community  was 
receptive  to  their  work.  Al  told  me  that 
they  didn't  feel  that  the  Third  World 
community  here  participated  enough 
and  that  it  was  very  apathetic.  "We  try 
our  best  to  share  what  we  do  have,  but 


when  you  have  an  apathetic  communi- 
ty like  we  have  here,  it's  very  difficult.” 
Charles  added.  "Yes,  how  many  peo- 
ple were  at  the  Paul  Robeson 
workshop?  How  many  people  were  at 
the  Third  World  Organization  Night?  Yet 
look  at  how  many  people  were  at  the 
Jeans  and  T-shirt  party  and  at  the  last 
step  show! 

And  people  criticize  us  without  even 
knowing  us!  The  apathy  here  is  a joke 
and  the  lack  of  professionalism  here  is 
a joke.” 

What  do  the  Gentlemen  of  Phi  Beta 
Sigma  have  planned  for  the  future?  Ac- 

tnallw  thou  hawo  a hi.uroolslw  table  tentS 


about  highlights  in  black  history  but  they 
have  projects  of  expansion. 

They’re  trying  to  put  up  murals  of  the 
famous  black  men  they’re  presenting. 

The  Gentlemen  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma 
are  also  going  to  have  a Chartering 
Ceremony,  which  is  a ceremony  given 
to  every  line  that  starts  their  own 
chapter. 

They  also  expect  to  become 
members  of  the  Inter-Fraternity  Coun- 
cil . When  asked  if  all  that  wasn’t  too 
much  to  handle  for  only  five  individuals, 
Al  replied  with  a smile,  ” We’re  limited 
in  numbers  but  not  in  strength." 


An  Accomplished  Writer  And 
Respected  Professor 


Prof.  Michael  Thelwell  has 
strong  views  when  it  comes  to 
black  and  Third  World  concerns. 


By  Gabrielle  Branch 
Nummo  Staff 

Michael  Thelwell.  bom  in  Jamaica,  W.I.,  is  known 
to  many  as  a man  with  powerful  views.  An  old  say- 
ing that  he  believes  people  should  live  by  is,  "No 
permanent  friends;  no  permanent  enemies;  only  per- 
manent interests.”  Educated  at  Jamaica  College 
Howard  University,  and  the  University  of 
Massachusettes,  Thelwell  is  an  accomplished  writer 

Cultural  Centers 
Enrich  Cultural 
Awareness 

By  Sophie  Russell 
Nummo  Staff 

The  Multicultural  Services  Project  provides  Third 
World  students  with  social,  cultural,  and  academic 
programs  and  support  services.  Three  cultural 
centers,  located  in  the  eastside  residential  area,  are 
open  to  University  of  Massachusetts  students. 

These  cultural  centers  were  created  to  support 
and  enrich  cultural  awareness  for  Third  World  and 
less  supported  students  on  campus.  They  provide 
study  space,  tutorials,  collogues,  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. "The  major  function  of  the  program  is  to 
enhance  cultural  awareness,  through  cultural  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  providing  space  for  studying, 
tutorials,  extra-curriculum  and  various  political  and 
administrative  meetings,"  said  Masila  Motisya,  ad- 
visor for  the  program. 

“This  central  nucleus  serves  as  a place  for 
academic  growth  and  personal  expansion,  to  main- 
tain and  enhance  our  historical  and  cultural 
backrounds,  to  enhance  cross-cultural  relationships, 
and  to  create  a supportive  atmosphere  for  the 
discussion  of  any  issues  of  concern  to  Third  World 
people,"  said  Roscoe  F.  Robinson  Jr., 
Supervisor/Coordinator. 

Robinson  coordinates  projects  for  the  program. 
"The  coordinators  bring  the  ideas  and  I structure 
them,"  he  said. 

There  are  eight  coordinators,  each  assigned  to  a par- 
ticular center. 

Some  projects  planned  for  the  near  future  are: 

-An  essay  contest  (topic:  "The  Importance  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  National  Holiday"),  a presenta- 
tion on  male/female  relationships  and  another  on 
Pre-Menstrual  Syndrome,  planned  for  the  Martin 


of  fiction  and  essays  in  political  and  literary  criticism 
as  well  as  a respected  Professor  of  Literature  in  Afro- 
American  studies.  Thelwell  also  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Department  of  Afro- 
American  Studies  in  1970. 

These  outstanding  accomplishments  are  a result  of 
hard  work  in  and  out  of  school  and  primarily  the  abili- 
ty is  quite  evident  to  his  peers  and  students. 

Here  at  UMass,  Michael  Thelwell  is  recognized  by 
teachers  and  students  for  having  strong  political 
views  when  it  comes  to  black  and  Third  World  con- 
cerns. Referring  to  the  needs  of  black  and  Third 
World  students  on  campus,  Thelwell  feels  that  "it 
is  essential  for  the  students  to  be  political.  It  is  their 
historical  responsibility  to  engage  the  system  and 
their  environment  because  black  and  minorities  stitl 
don't  have  the  rights  and  the  access  that  is  their  right 
in  our  society.  Black  students  owe  it  to  the  people 
who  have  struggled  before  them  and  to  the  genera- 
tions that  will  come." 

Thelwell  also  feels  that  individuals  must  use  in- 
telligence in  their  approach  to  political  action  in  this 
society.  Without  intelligence,  many  thoughtless  ac- 
tions may  result.  "I  see  that  happening  to  a certain 
extent,  right  now.  There  is  no  excuse  for  that."  To 
avoid  such  occurences,  Thelwell  feels  that,  "if  one 
is  going  to  act  politically,  one  has  to  do  so  intelligent- 
ly. One  ought  to  consult  with  people  who  have  been 
where  those  students  have  been;  who  have  struggl- 
ed. Then,  benefit  from  their  experience.”  The  faculty 
here  at  UMass  is  considered  by  Thelwell  to  be  a 
good  source  for  the  students  to  use.  "There  is  a 
faculty  on  this  campus  with  a very  long  honorable 
tradition  of  struggle. 

They  could  give  them  the  benefit  of  how  to  move 
strategically  and  effectively.  There  are  a lot  of  goals 
that  need  to  be  reached. 

There  are  certain  things  that  the  faculty  can  do  that 
the  students  can't."  By  working  together,  students 


Luther  King  Center,  located  off  the  Rec  room  in 
Dickinson. 

-A  workshop  on  "AIDS  and  Condoms"  and  a rap 
session  with  students  from  local  high  schools  in  the 
Sylvan  Cultural  Society,  located  in  the  basement  of 
Cashin. 

-The  Anacona  center,  in  the  basement  of  Dwight, 
holds  a weekly  "Friday  Night  Film  Festival,”  follow- 
ed by  discussion  and  debates. 

Robinson  urges  all  students  to  use  these  centers 
or  at  least  see  what  they  have  to  offer.  "In  order  for 
the  centers  to  perform  well,  we  need  the  support  of 
the  student  body."  he  said. 

“I  encourage  students  to  come  by  one  of  the  cultural 
centers  or  contact  me  at  545-1708.” 

Civility  100 

^Educating  students 
on  oppression  and 
different  cultures^ 

By  Zouera  Youssoufou 
Nummo  Staff 

In  light  of  the  Southwest  incident  last  Octooer,  mu 
UMass  administration  has  come  up  with  the  idea  of 
a class  that  would  educate  students  on  racial  issues 
of  oppression  and  tolerance  for  different  cultures. 
Rick  Townes,  special  assistant  to  the  Vice 


and  (acuity  can  help  get  these  goals  accomplished. 

But  besides  (acuity,  it  is  important  for  the  univer- 
sity to  make  strong  efforts  to  help  black  and  Third 
World  students  get  their  needs  met.  There  are  many 
responsibilities  that  the  university  should  live  up  to. 
"The  first  is  the  responsibility  of  access"  said 
Thelwell.  "They  must  reach  out  aggressively. 

They  must  invest  invest  resources;  go  out  into  the 
Third  World  community  and  make  sure  that  Third 
World  students  who  want  university  education  can 
get  it."  Another  responsibility  is  "to  make  sure  that 
once  they  are  here,  they  get  the  best  education  that 
is  possible.  This  means  that  the  university  has  to 
prepare  programs  of  academic  and  cultural  and 
psychological  support  that  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  operate  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities. 

Thelwell  feels  that  in  order  to  help  themselves. 
Third  World  students,  "must  be  unified  and  speak 
with  one  voice.  They  have  to  analyze  their  situation 
and  circumstances  and  develop  a series  of  long-term 
interests  that  are  pursued  over  a period  of  time." 

Thelwell  feels  that  "there  are  some  white  faculty 
and  students  who  are  very  clear  on  the  situation  of 
minorities.  There  are  some  who  are  very  sensitive 
and  supportive  of  the  struggle  of  minorities.  But 
there's  a small  proportion  that  are  quite  hostile.  The 
ones  who  are  hostile  you  can't  do  anything  about 
but  the  ones  who  don't  know  need  to  be  educated; 
educated  to  the  point  where  they  begin  to  see  that 
the  interests,  security,  well-being,  and  the  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans  affect  their  lives  too. 

This  is  their  responsibility." 

Hopefully  in  Michael  Thelwell's  career,  students 
and  faculty  will  be  able  to  take  his  advice  and  opi- 
nions and  use  them  to  the  best  of  their  abilities 

Michael  Thelwell  is  the  author  of  The  Harder  They 
Come  and  the  soon  to  be  published  Pleasure,  Duties 
and  Conflicts. 


Chancellors'  office  of  student  affairs,  said  that  “the 
idea,  the  support,  and  the  funding  is  all  together.  It's 
something  that’s  definitly  going  to  happen. "He  add- 
ed that,  “Vice  Chancellor  Madsen  deserves  credit 
for  coming  up  with  the  idea. "Apparently,  Vice 
Chancellor  got  the  idea  from  R.A.  classes.  They  are 
designed  to  train  R.A.s’  on  issues  of  oppresion  and 
sensitivity  to  others  and  to  develop  appreciation  of 

other  cultures.  Madsen  itgured  tnat  instead  ot 
limiting  these  classes  to  R.A.'s,  that  it  should  be  of- 
fered to  all  freshmen.  There  are  rumors  that  the 
class  is  going  to  be  called  Civility  100  but  Townes 
said  that  a definite  name  hasn't  been  chosen  for  the 
course. 

Townes  also  said  that  the  course  would  more  than 
likely  be  mandatory,  and  that  it  would  be  ready  for 
the  fall. 


The  point  of  the  class  would  be  to  help  young  poe- 
ple  from  different  backgrounds  to  interact  with  each 
other  and  get  along  better.  With  more  tolerance  for 
different  cultures,  the  chance  for  incidents  like  the 
Oct.27th  one  are  less  likely  to  occur. 


There  are  certain  questions  that  this  course  rais- 
For  Instance,  who  is  going  to  teach?  Black  or  White 


Professors  or  T.A.s'?  What  materials  are  going  to 
be  used  to  teach  the  course?  All  of  these  questions 
remain  unsolved  for  the  time  being. 
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Good  News 
Is  Bad  News 

By  Patricia  A.  Oduor 
Nummo  Staff 

I am  a faithful  reader  of  The  Col- 
legian. Usually  I have  little  qualms  with 
the  content  of  the  newspaper.  But  I was 
both  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the 
degree  in  which  The  Collegian  covered 
the  story  involving  two  UMass  basket- 
ball players. 

I question  why  the  story  merited  front 
story  coverage.  Did  it  have  that  much 
news  value?  The  story  was  on  the  front 
page  and  obviously  intended  to  be  the 
most  important  story.  Then,  the  story 
itself  provided  the  reader  with  an  in- 
depth  background  of  the  basketball 
players;  one  which  included  their 
names,  ages,  hometowns,  majors,  etc. 

I found  myself  wondering  why  all  this  in- 
formation was  printed.  Was  it  relevant 
to  the  story  itself? 

Personally,  I wonder  if  the  story  real- 
ly required  that  degree  of  coverage; 
front  page  coverage,  followed  by  a day- 
to  day  update  of  the  pre-trial,  the  trial, 
the  verdict,  etc.  (I  wouldn’t  have  been 
surprised  at  that  point  to  read  an  outline 
of  what  each  person  did  hour-by-hour 
each  day  of  the  week.) 

Sadly  as  it  may  be,  The  Collegian 
seems  to  perpetuate  the  trend  of  the 
mass  media:  to  exploit  the  negative 
aspects  of  news  involving  the  minority. 
How  else  can  we  explain  this  exag- 
gerated coverage  of  an  otherwise  less 
than  major  incident? 

Compare  this  coverage  to  that  which 
Kirk  Friedman  received. 

For  those  who  missed  the  miniscule 
"box"  which  appeared  in  The  Collegian 
last  semester,  Kirk  Friedman  is  a white 
student  who  was  involved  in  the 
Southwest  incident.  He  was  identified 
as  one  who  helped  beat  Yancey  Robin- 
son to  unconsciousness.  Yet  this  story, 
surely  one  which  merited  major 
coverage,  received  a few  lines  of  print. 

To  me,  this  just  magnifies  the  need 
for  a newspaper  on  campus,  one  that 
will  represent  the  views  of  the  Third 
World  student. 

This  is  why  we  have  Nummo  News. 
Because  The  Collegian  has  made  it 
clear  to  us  that  good  news  about  us  is 
not  good  news,  but  bad  news. 


“Third  World11 
Has  No  Meaning 

Charles  Anthony 

The  words  Third  World  are  words  that  are  often 
misused  and  most  certainly  misunderstood.  Some 
African-Americans  in  particular  have  voiced  an  aver- 
sion to  the  identification  of  this  term.  Their  fear  and 
distain  is  more  than  just  a manifestation  of  their  ig- 
norance. It  is  spirited’in  their  need  to  one  day  be  an 
"American."  "Third  Worldliness'  is,  in  fact,  a pro- 
jection of  political  and  societal  solidarity  often  to  com- 
bat aggressive  and  oppressive  Americanism.  With 
the  term  "Third  World",  we  cannot  delude  ourselves 
as  to  who  is  on  top.  This  numeric  order  merely 
highlights  European  perversion.  For  we  know  whose 
land  and  people  are  being  raped  as  these  multina- 
tionals, imperialists  and  European-American  spon- 
sored subversives  control  more  and  more  of  our 
homeland's  material  wealth,  manpower,  and 
sovereignty.  We  need  not  fool  ourselves  about  the 
control  that  either  Marine  invasions  or  CIA  puppet 
dictators  have  over  the  socio-political  and  economic 
situation  of  expoitation  that  our  people  are  current- 
ly under. 

The  first  world  consists  of  the  capitalist,  imperialist 
nations,  including  the  chief  oppressor,  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  much  weaker  European  nations 
such  as  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
more  recently,  Israel. 

The  second  world  is  composed  of  the  socialist  na- 
tions, led  by  the  USSR,  and  includes 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  East  Germany,  and  other 
white  socialist  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  These  na- 
tions have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  despotism  and  have 
eradicated  monopoly  capitalism  (which  is  actually 
the  same  as  replacing  the  one  ruler  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees). 

The  "Third  World”  consists  of  the  colonized  or 
formerly  colonized  nations  of  the  world.  These  in- 
- elude  the  nations  and  peoples  who  descend  from 
Asia,  Africa,  America  and  Latin  America. 

They  have  the  unique  and  dubious  distinction  of  hav- 
ing been  oppressed  and  exploited  primarily  by  the 
First  World,  i.e.  the  colonialist,  imperialist  European 
and  American  powers. 

Through  the  process  of  slavery,  African  peoples 
have  found  themselves  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  all  victims  of  systematic  exploitation.  The 
Asian  peoples,  likewise,  found  their  lands  invaded 
and  pillaged,  and  their  cultures  and  religions  trampl- 
ed upon  and  repressed.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
Latin  America  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
"discovered”  by  Europeans,  and  as  a result,  their 
genocidal  end  was  forthcoming.  After  throwing  off 
the  chains  of  European  subjucation,  the  Latin 
American  DODulation  - made  up  of  people  of  Spanish- 


Indian-African  ancestry  - were  immediately  recolomz- 
ed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  familiar  process  of 
rape,  murder,  and  exploitation  was  continued. 

Americans  suffer  from  a distinctly  blinding,  brain- 
washing disease.  They  think  that  Columbus 
discovered  America;  that  Puritans,  instead  of  pro- 
stitutes and  indentured  servants  (similar  to  the  make- 
up of  the  Australian  colonists),  were  forced  out  of 
England  to  endure  a life  threatening  three  month 
journey;  that  Abraham  Lincoln  fought  the  Civil  War 
to  free  the  slaves;  that  Minutemen  were  more  than 
guerilla  fighters;  that  America  is  rich  because  of  hard 
work  instead  of  slavery,  child  labor,  and  stolen  land; 
and  that  freedom  fighters  are  terrorists  and  terrorists 
are  freedom  fighters,  etc. 

Some  people  say,  "America!  love  it  or  leave  it.” 
They  want  the  trampled  on  to  forget  the  fact  that 
Americans  today  enjoy  this  wealth  because  it  has 
been  taken  from  the  Third  World.  America  stands 
elevated  only  having  made  us  the  stool.  The  Irish, 
English,  German.  French,  Scandinavian,  and 
Spanish  have  no  material  wealth  to  offer.  These  are 
the  poor,  hungry  and  tired  masses.  These  were  the 
ignorant  colonists  that  wouldn’t  have  survived  had 
it  not  been  for  the  kindhearted  "Indians"  who 
welcomed  them  and  taught  them  how  to  survive. 
Then  your  cold-blooded  mothers  and  fathers 
murdered  them  with  the  missionaries,  muskets,  and 
measles.  It’s  like  you  extend  your  hand  to  help  so- 
meone, then  they  take  your  whole  damned  arm.  The 
glitter  around  these  people’s  neck  is  not  their  own, 
the  gas  in  their  cars,  the  raw  materials,  the  ground 
under  their  feet  - all  stolen.  And  some  of  them  are 
telling  you  to  love  them  or  leave  them!  What  does 
that  mean?  Think  about  it  for  a second.  That  per- 
son is  a pig,  right!  There  needs  to  be  some  due  pro- 
cess before  you  just  step  off  or  get  thrown  out,  right?! 

The  term  "Third  World"  is  indeed  a method  of 
identifying  with  those  who  have  similar  experiences 
with  such  pigs.  The  term  " Third  World”  has  obvious 
political  connotations.  One  using  this  term  is,  in  a 
sense,  defining  themselves  in  terms  of  the  existing 
and  past  suppressive  socio-economic,  socio-political 
structures.  In  other  words,  the  Third  World  person 
who  calls  him/herself  a Third  World  person  is  aware 
and  informed. 

In  order  for  us  first  world  and  Third  World  students 
at  this  university  to  live  together,  first  world  studen  s 
must  abandon  this  "love  it  or  leave  it"  mentality,  and 
actively  try  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  cultures 
and  concerns  of  Third  World  students.  The  first  world 
doesn't  have  a Third  World  problem,  the  first  world 
has  a first  world  problem.  Third  World  students 
should  not  prejudge  first  world  students.  However, 
all  Third  World  students  should  make  damn  sure 
they  don’t  lose  their  arms. 

I Did  What 
I Was  Told 

By  Zouera  Youssoufou 


What  Was 
The  Purpose? 

Richard  Ricardi 

I would  like  to  be  informed  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  article  which  appeared  under  the  "Black  Affairs" 
heading  in  the  March  10  edition  of  Nummo  News. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  author  carries  with  him  many 
centuries  and  many  more  generations  worth  of  in- 
tense anger  (i.e. hatred).  Was  the  article  a portrayal 
of  the  constant  state  of  rage  the  aware  Black  is  sub- 
ject to?  (one  doesn't  have  to  be  black  to  feel  the 
rage.)  A crash  course  in  the  authors  contemporary 
historical  perspective?  An  attempt  to  expose  ig- 
norant white  folk  to  "the  truth"?  The  possible  senti- 
ment of  one  black  individual?  or  the  whole  black 
community?  (I  hope  not.  the  ideas  I've  been  expos- 
ed to;  the  attitude  is  disturbing.)  Was  it  a creative 
commentary?  or  a big  kiss  off? 

The  lack  of  contact  makes  the  intended  meaning 
of  the  work  difficult  for  me  to  grasp.  Taken  one  way, 
I understand  where  it’s  coming  from.  Taken  other 
ways,  I have  a great,  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  it. 
I can’t  tell  if  the  intent  of  the  article  was  anything 
positive  - if  it  was,  save  the  second  to  last  paragraph, 
it  doesn’t  come  across  at  all  clearly.  I would  like  the 
author’s  thoughts  on  these  thoughts  - specefically, 
what  exactly  did  you  mean  to  convey? 


ATTENTION  ALL  CCEBMS  STUDENTS 
PLEASE  BE  ADVISED  THAT  PRE 
REGISTRATION  WILL  BEGIN  ON  TUESDAY. 
APRIL  21st  AND  END  THURSDAY,  APRIL  30th. 
DUE  TO  THE  MARCH  AND  RALLY  AGAINST 
RACISM  ON  APRIL  21st  WE  WILL  BE  ADVISING 
FROM  9am  UNTIL  12  NOON. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  ACADEMIC  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  THE  CLASS  OF  1990  AND  91 
AS  OPPOSED  TO  ALL  OTHER  CLASS  YEARS, 
STUDENTS  IN  THE  CLASS  OF  1990-91  MUST 
PRE-REGISTER  IN  THE  NEW  AFRICA  HOUSE 
LIBRARY  APRIL  21st,  22nd,  AND  23rd;  STUDENTS 
OF  ALL  OTHER  CLASS  YEARS  MUST  PRE- 
REGISTER IN  THE  LIBRARY  APRIL  24th,  27th, 
28th,  29th,  AND  APRIL  30th. 

IN  ORDER  TO  EXPEDITE  THIS  PROCESS. 
PLEASE  TAKE  TIME  TO  LOOK  THROUGH  THE 
COURSE  CATALOGUE  AND  SCHEDULE  BOOKS 
AND  CHOOSE  5 COURSES  OF  INTEREST. 


I’ve  been  getting  a lot  of  criticism  about  the  arti- 
cle that  I wrote  in  last  Tuesday’s  edition  of  Nummo 
News.  The  article  was  titled:  "Black  Men  and 
Women  at  UMass:  How  We  Feel.” 

I’ve  been  told  that  my  article  was  "very  negative,” 
that  it  was  a "gross  generalization”  and  that  it  made 
black  people  look  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 

My  assignment  was  to  randomly  pick  a few  black 
men  and  women  and  find  out  how  they  feel  about 
the  opposite  sex.  That's  exactly  what  I did.  I talked 
to  a few  people  and  wrote  down  what  they  told  me. 

I agree  that  a lot  of  it  was  negative,  but  that’s  what 
they  told  me.  I was  told  that  I should  have  tried  to 
find  something  positive  in  what  they  said.  I wasn’t 
about  to  twist  people’s  words  around  just  so  what 
they  said  would  sound  good. 

I was  told  that  my  closing  paragraph  which  read 
"the  bottom  line  is  that  black  men  and  women  on 
campus  don’t  really  like  each  other  and  it's  about 
time  we  realize  it  and  do  something  about  it,"  was 
a gross  and  unfair  generalization.  Well,  that’s  what 
someone  told  me.  I guess  I should  have  quoted  that 
person,  but,  by  mistake,  I didn’t. 

All  I can  say  is  that  I didn't  add  anything  to  what 
people  said.  I must  have  missed  the  people  that  were 
satisfied  with  the  opposite  sex  in  my  interviews,  but 
I couldn’t  talk  to  everybody. 

As  I responded  to  everyone  who  complained  about 
my  article,  if  anyone  has  anything  to  say  about  it, 
write  an  editorial  to  Nummo  News,  103  NAH,  UMass 
Amherst.  I’m  not  saying  what  I wrote  was  entirely 
representative  of  the  black  community  at  all.  I simp- 
ly wrote  what  a few  people  told  me. 


Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 


Nummo  News  5 


EDITORIALS  ... 


People  of  Forsythe  County  Can 
Stay  There!  — 


Beverly  Nickolson 

i aistincuy  rememDer  tne  mgnt  i neara  aoout  t-or- 
sythe  County,  Ga.  I remember  watching  the  televi- 
sion screen  in  stunned  silence  as  residents  of  For- 
sythe hurled  bottles,  mud  and  obscenities  at  a hand- 
ul  of  black  marchers  protesting  the  racism  which  is 
ampant  in  that  county.  (Seems  those  “good  ole 
Doys"  down  there  are  upset  about  what  happened 
7 5 years  ago:  A black  man  was  accused  of  raping 
and  murdering  a white  women.  This  man  was  pro- 
mptly thrown  into  jail  to  await  a "fair”  trial.  I figure 
they  meant  it  would  look  like  a fair  trial  since  they 
would  probably  hang  him  anyway,  which  they  did). 
The  following  week,  over  ten  thousand  marchers 
gathered,  including  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  and 
Coretta  Scott  King.  More  bottles,  more  mud  and 
even  more  obscenities. 

One  young  couple,  interviewed  after  the  march,  were 
disgusted  by  the  presence  of  blacks  in  the  county. 
While  his  wife  suppressed  shudders,  he  explained 
their  reasons  for  moving  to  Forsythe;  they  wanted 
to  live  in  peace  without  having  to  upset  themselves 
by  seeing  a black  person.  He  thought  it  was  just 
wonderful  to  have  found  a town  unspoiled  by  the 
presence  of  “those  people."  I too  think  it’s  just 
wonderful  that  they  have  found  such  a wonderful 
place.  They  can  live  and  die  there  without  subjec- 
ting the  rest  of  us  to  that  kind  of  backwards  think- 
ing. Each  and  every  one  of  those  sophomoric  circle 
jerks  can  wallow  in  their  ignorance,  mount  their  Con- 
federate flags  and  whistle  Dixie  to  their  hearts’  con- 
tent. Their  loathsome  morals  are  contagious  and  I 
don’t  want  them  to  leave  their  swampland  and  risk 
contaminating  the  rest  of  us. 

To  anyone  who  finds  life  with  blacks  truly 
distasteful,  I would  be  more  than  happy  to  sell  plane 
tickets  to  Forsythe-  especially  to  closet  racists  the 
intellectual  cowards.  They  hate  black  people 
because  they  hate  black  people,  period.  But  they 
have  black  friends  because  they  don’t  want  anyone 
to  suspect  that  their  thinking  just  may  be  a little 
twisted.  But  when  the  closet  racists  have  a few 
drinks,  they  get  a little  bolder.  Racist  remarks  are 
passed  off  as  drunken  dribble  but  we  know  that 
alcohol  gives  them  an  excuse  to  say  and  do  things 
they  really  want  to  say  and  do  when  sober.  They  too 
can  head  for  Forsythe.  All  of  those  sub-humans  can 
sit  around  the  swamp,  slugging  their  Coors  and  pick 
fleas  off  one  another  or  contemplate  their  navels,  I 
don’t  care. 

Maybe  on  Friday  night  they  can  gather  at  the  town 
hall  dressed  in  their  ridiculous  little  white  costumes, 
wave  Confederate  flags  and  light  candles  around  the 
shrines  of  Bob  Jones,  Jerry  Falwell  and  Jesse 
Helms.  But  since  these  people  are  psychologically 
anal,  I’d  like  to  point  out  a few  things  which  are  not 
known  to  their  infantile  intelligences  (and  to  the 
closet  racists  pretending  to  be  morally  outraged  by 
all  these  racist  activities):  1.  You  are  not  better 
because  you  are  white.  2.  You  are  not  better 
because  you  as  a race  have  never  been  oppress- 
ed. 3.  You  are  not  better  because  you  have  never 
had  to  think  of  yourself  as  white.  4.  I do  not  want 
you  to  hold  my  hand  or  give  me  special  privileges 
because  I am  black.  Being  black  is  not  a burden  to 
me.  Being  black  is  not  a handicap  for  me.  Being 
black  is  not  wrong  anymore  than  being  white  is  right. 
5. 1 do  not  want  you  to  like  me  because  I am  black. 
If  you  have  to  dislike  me,  then  dislike  me  because 
Df  some  glaring  character  flaw. 

But  if  you  base  your  dislike  on  the  color  of  my  skin 
hen  you  are  so  beneath  contempt,  no  one  (certain- 
y not  I)  will  lower  themselves  to  elevate  vou. 


J.  Odour 

This  editorial  is  specifically  adressed  to  those  at  the 
Minuteman  and  any  other  disillusioned  person  who 
sincerly  believes  that  “institutionalized  racism"is  not 
the  “real  issue“and  racism  on  this  campus  and 
elsewhere  is  an  “isolated  problem" 

These  same  people  insist  that  the  racial  brawl  was 
perpetuated  by  only  a few  troublemakers.  Since  when 
is  a crowd,  estimated  between  1,200  to  3,000  peo- 
ple, considered  a few?  Since  when  is  a black  student 
who  only  used  a club  after  he  was  jumped  from 
behind,  knocked  down,  punched  and  kicked,  con- 
sidered a troublemaker?  When  a single  black  student 
is  beaten  unconscious  by  a “few  troublemakers”and 
a few  hundred  or  thousand  students  stand  and  watch, 
why  shouldn't  it  be  considered  a community  problem? 
After  hearing  numerous  people  say,  "there  was 
nothing  racial  about  it, “and,  “it  was  just  a fight  over 
a baseball  game."  I am  under  the  impression  that 
these  people  who  consistently  refuse  to  accept  the 
truth  are  conspiring  with  the  “troublemakers." 

To  these  people,  I would  like  to  ask  a few  questions. 
If  “institutionalized  racism“is  not  the  “real  issue"on 
this  campus,  then  why  did  the  university  claim  that 
there  was  no  “foul  play”involved  in  the  rape  and 
murder  of  a black  female  UMass  student  in  the  70’s? 
Why  was  a black  female  Resident  Assistant,  with  a 
high  grade  point  average  and  a perfect  conduct 
record,  accused  of  setting  fires,  arrested  without  suf- 
ficient evidence  and  then  barred  from  the  university 
before  she  was  actually  guilty? 

Why  weren't  Yancey  Robinson’s  parents  notified  of 
his  condition  until  a few  days  after  the  brawl?  Why 

Members,  Don’ 

By  Rudy  Krigger 
Nummo  Staff 

Black  History  Month  came  to  a close  somewhat 
less  than  a month  ago,  but  it  is  hoped  that  we  do 
not  confine  our  reflection  of  our  past,  present,  and 
future  to  the  month  of  February.  It  must  be  an  all- 
year-round  activity.  The  issue  that  I would  like  to  ad- 
dress today  is  not  a historical  one  but  one  which  con- 
cerns us  here  on  this  campus,  and  which,  if  not  dealt 
with,  will  haunt  us  tomorrow. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  for  com- 
petent, qualified  leadership  in  the  Black  communi- 
ty, and  equally,  no  argument  is  necessary  as  to  the 
vital  role  that  today's  students  will  play  in  contributing 
to  the  continuing  struggle  for  freedom  and  equality. 
With  this  in  mind,  I am  often  shocked  and  dismayed 
by  the  attitudes  that  many  of  us  display  towards  our 
fellow  Black  students.  Though  not  a majority,  there 
is  a significant  portion  of  Black  students  on  campus 
who,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  seem  to  have  divorc- 
ed themselves  from  the  Black  community  as  a 
whole.  For  example,  there  seems  to  be  a segment 
of  folks  who  appear  to  be  so  lacking  in  a sense  of 
identity  that  they  no  longer  perceive  themselves  as 
being  part  of  a Black  community  which  has  a uni- 
que history,  culture,  and  set  of  socio-political  in- 
terests. I will  not  address  that  group  any  further  than 
to  say,  “Awake  from  your  sleepless  slumber.  Return 
unto  your  people  and  your  culture." 

The  major  object  of  my  concern  today  are  those 
brothers  and  sisters  who  display  some  measure  of 
Black  Consciousness  and  who  are  among  our  most 
talented  students  but  have,  nevertheless,  succumb- 
ed to  frustration  and  despair.  Oftentimes  I have 
heard  these  individuals  lament  that,  “I’ve  tried  to 


are  the  New  Africa  House  and  the  Malcolm  X Center 
in  such  saddened  condition?  Why  is  it  that  so  many 
Third  World  Organizations'  budgets  are  being  cut 
while  other  organizations  are  receiving  more  money? 
Why  were  spokemen  from  the  University  so  slow  to 
accept  the  Southwest  incident  as  being  racial  and  so 
quick  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  two  basketball 
players  assaulting  a white  police  officer  as  being 
racial?  Are  there  any  black  or  minority  police  officers 
on  this  campus?  I would  be  quite  pleased  if  anyone 
who  still  denies  the  existent  of  “institutionalised 
racism"as  a “real  issue’’on  this  campus,  would 
answer  my  questions. 

As  far  as  racism  being  an  ‘“isolated  problem"on 
this  campus  or  anywhere  else,  anyone  who  believes 
that  is  extremely  disillusioned.  Does  Mr.  Stephenson 
or  anyone  else  at  The  Minuteman  believe  that  there 
is  a group  of  racists  on  this  campus  who  band 
together,  live  in  the  same  building  and  spend  their 
Saturday  afternoons  scheming  on  what  racial  acts 
they  will  perpetrate  next?  I don’t  believe  so. 

Racism  has  never  been  isolated.  Come  forth  Arthur, 
and  tell  me  one  more  time  that  racism  is  an  “isolated 
problem“when  grafitti  such  as,  "niggers,  spies,  and 
chinks,  wuit  complaining  and  get  out, "can  be  seen 
at  Smith  College;  when  cadets  dressed  in  Klan-like 
outfits  burn  a cross  in  front  of  a black  student  at 
Citadel;  and  when  a bus  driver  almost  runs  over  a 
group  of  black  students  and  yells  racial  slurs  to  the 
blacks  passengers  on  board,  at  Cornell.  Do  you  real- 
ly believe  that  racism  is  an  “isolated  problem’’or  is 
it  just  that  you  have  never  heard  of  South  Africa. 

t Get  Weary 


deal  with  these  [Black]  people  here,  but  their  con- 
sciousness is  so  low,  and  their  behavior  so 
backward,  that  I want  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 

Now  I feel  like  you  just  gotta  00Do  for  self.”  Such 
statements  cause  me  more  grief  than  one  can  im- 
agine. How  can  one  exercise  leadership  over  or  con- 
tribute to  a people  that  one  has  divorced  oneself 
from?  Our  people  are  in  dire  need  of  leaders  who 
are  not  only  mentally  prepared,  but  who  can 
establish  a rapport  with  the  “grassroots”  and  who 
will  be  perceived  as  articulating  their  interests.  Our 
readings  of  Malcolm  X,  Marcus  Garvey,  W.E.B. 
DuBois,  and  others  are  rendered  meaningless  if  we 
cannot  communicate  what  we  have  learned  to  the 
people  around  us. 

Another  point  that  I would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  disillusioned  brothers  and  sisters  is 
this;  by  separating  yourselves  from  your  fellow  black 
students  and  by  extension,  from  the  masses  of  our 
people,  you  are  doing  exactly  what  our  oppressors 
want  us  to  do.  A people  distanced  from  their  leaders 
and  potential  leaders  can  always  be  easily  oppress- 
ed. Consider  this  also.  If  those  who  are  potential 
leaders  lose  faith,  what  can  we  expect  of  the 
followers?  Therefore,  a major  challenge  to  us  as 
Black  students  is  that  of  whether  we  have  enough 
inner  strength  and  love  for  our  people  to  continue 
the  struggle  for  mental  emancipation  despite  the  in- 
ternal and  external  obstacles  we  face.  As  our 
forefathers  and  foremothers  sang  in  ages  before  us, 
“Members,  don’t  git  weary."  The  future  of  our  peo- 
ple depends  on  it. 


Harassment 

By  Joe  Stansil 
Nummo  Staff 

It  is  a shame  that  Third  World 
organizations  can  come  under  attack  at 
will.  It  is  bad  enough  that  these 
organizations  are  under  a “watchful 
eye"  constantly,  but  to  become  an  ob- 
ject that  can  be  harassed  at  will  is  total- 
ly disrespectful  and  intolerable. 

The  recent  attack  on  Nummo  News 
is  a prime  example.  On  Wednesday, 
March  11,  1987  in  the  Student  Senate 
meeting  a motion  by  Matthew  Saroff 
was  scheduled  on  the  agenda.  The  mo- 
tion accused  the  Nummo  News  staff  of 
stealing  campaign  material,  being  in- 
competent in  their  responsibilities,  and 
totally  unfit  to  be  involved  in  running  an 
RSu.  i ne  motion  then  said  that  Num- 


Of  Third  World  Organizations  Must  Stop 


mo  News's  accounts  should  be  trozen 
until:  all  the  officers  and  editorial  staff 
give  two  weeks  notice  of  their  resigna- 
tion, all  officers  and  staff  “personally” 
apologize  to  Dwayne  Warren  and  Mark 
Friedman,  all  officers  and  staff  “in- 
dividually" apologize  to  the  SGA 
Senate,  and  that  the  member  of  the  stafl 
who  received  the  stolen  campaign 
material  come  forward  and  inform  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Student 
Judiciary  completely  about  his  source 
for  the  stolen  material. 

First  of  all,  this  motion  was  out  of  line 
and  certainly  uncalled  for.  It  was  clear- 
ly an  attempt  to  discredit  Nummo  News, 
because  just  last  week  a motion  was 
overturned  which  attempted  to  freeze 
Nummo’s  accounts.  So  why  this? 


Secondly,  the  actions  suggested  tc 
be  taken  by  the  staff,  according  to  this 
motion,  are  outiageous.  Who  does  Mat- 
thew Saroff  think  he  is  to  dictate  what 
individuals  involved  with  Nummo  News 
should  be  held  accountable  for?  All  his 
claims  are  alleged  and  have  no  real 
evidence  to  support  them.  For  example, 
he  claims  that  someone  on  Nummo's 
staff  stole  campaign  material,  material 
that  was  in  me  rorm  or  a poster,  a posiei 
that  was  left  in  Nummo’s  mailbox,  in 
other  words,  given  to  them. 

Does  Saroff  think  that  a member  of 
the  staff  staked  out  a particular  wall  and 
went  out  one  night  and  ripped  a poster 
off?  I think  this  is  an  absurd  idea  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination. 

Finally,  why  should  any  members  of 


the  paper  be  asked  to  resign?  There  is 
no  substantial  evidence  that  the  staff  or 
officers  are  “unfit"  to  run  an  RSO.  This 
is  his  own  opinion. 

Is  he  fully  aware  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  process  of  organizing  and  produc- 
ing a paper?  Is  he  aware  of  Nummo 
News’s  by-laws  and  regulations?  Is  he 
even  aware  of  the  fact  that  Nummo 
News  is  affiliated  with  the  Collegian  for 
distribution  purposes  only  and  nbt  as  a 
subsidiary? 

This  type  of  harassment  should  not 
be  condoned  by  the  SGA  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  a body  that  is  supposed  to 
represent  "all"  students  fairly.  It  should 
not  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  harass 
certain  individuals  or  organizations. 
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A Man  With  Many  Achievements 


By  Daryl  Snowden 
Nummo  Staff 

Professor  Dorrance  James  Hill  is  currently  in  the 
Afro-American  art  department.  He  teaches  courses 
on  sculpture  with  clay,  sheet  metal  and  plaster.  He 
has  recieved  a Bachelors  and  Masters  in  Fine  Arts 
from  UMass  and  a Docterate  of  Art  from  New  York 
University.  His  field  of  study  has  been  sculpturing. 
His  thesis  for  his  Masters  was  "The  Creation-  A 
study  in  Fresco-like  sculptures  ".  Professor  Hill  has 
received  numerous  awards  and  honors  for  his  work- 
in  1980  he  recieved  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Society 
Award  and  the  Scholar  Award  to  name  a few.  His 
work  has  appeared  here  at  UMass  as  well  as  in  the 
Boston  Gallery,  the  Musuem  of  the  National  Center 
Of  Afro-American  Artists. 

Professor  Hill's  career  has  not  been  one  he  plann- 
ed. He  has  achieved  what  he  has  from  hard  work 
and  encouragement,  the  two  things  he  feels  are  vital 
to  be  sucessful.  He  is  originally  from  Ohio.  He  went 
to  school  there  and  can  remember  his  high  school 
counselors  and  teachers  telling  hinm  not  to  go  lo  col- 
lege. They  felt  that  he  wouldn't  make  it  in  college 
because  he  was  too  dumb. 

There  were  only  two  Blacks  that  graduated  and 
ten  in  the  whole  school.  This  set  up  a negative  at- 
mosphere which  made  learning  virtually  impossible. 
After  high  school  he  took  up  many  trades  from 
mechanics  to  masonry.  He  moved  to  Massachusetts 
where  he  continued  to  support  himself  and  his  fami- 
ly. College  had  never  entered  his  mind  until  his 
wife  started  taking  courses.  She  suggested  that  he 
take  an  sculpting  class  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
He  decided  that  he  would  and  found  in  this  class  thal 
he  had  hidden  talents.  Hill  thanks  his  professor  Bar- 
bara Lekberg  tor  pushing  him  fo  release  his  talents 


Adjusting  to  college  was  difficult  for  him  because  he 
was  thirty-nine  when  he  went  back.  He  felt  the  other 
students  were  making  fun  of  him  due  to  his  age.  This 
marked  the  begining  of  his  education  but  the  dec- 
sion  to  continue  was  a hard  one.  It  meant  that  he 
would  have  to  give  up  a good  paying  job  and  take 
a part-time  one  while  in  school.  He  took  twenty-eight 
credits  a year  and  recieved  his  B.A  in  four  years.  Pro- 
fessor Hill  graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude. 

Upon  receiving  his  graduate  degree  he  begain  to 
teach  here  at  UMass  in  the  Afro  -American  depart- 
ment. Those  who  have  had  him  know  of  his  relaxed 
teaching  atmosphe/e.  He  feels  that  his  class  allows 
people  to  reach  their  true  potential  by  not  being  over- 
ly structured.  Professor  Hill  feels  that  telling  so- 
meone what’s  wrong  about  their  art  only  makes  them 
dissatisfied  with  it.  "When  students  say  they  can't 
do  it.  I say  it's  as  easy  as  dropping  the  "t". 

Professor  Hill  feels  that  Afro-American  courses 
should  be  made  into  core/general  ed.  requirements. 
He  backs  this  argument  by  his  observations  of  his 
classes.  When  people  first  come  into  his  class  of  dif- 
ferent races  with  what  ever  prejudices  it’s  obvious. 
As  the  course  progresses,  however,  these  people 
learn  to  work  with  each  other  and  to  accept  the 
cultural,  racial,  and  ethnic  differences.  The  students 
become  more  comfortable  and  as  a result  start  to 
open  up  with  each  other.  This,  along  with  artistic 
growth,  gives  him  a sense  of  fulfillment.  This  he  feels 
should  be  the  university's  goal  in  dealing  with  the 
racial  problems  on  campus. 

Professor  Hill  invites  all  to  take  his  courses,  art 
majors  as  well  as  non-art  majors.  He  feels  that  ever- 
body  has  their  own  artistic  story  based  on  their  past 
environment. 


Prof.  Dorrance  Hill  feels  that  hard  work  and 
encouragement  are  vital  to  success. 


No  Setbacks  For 
Bill  Hampton 

By  Brett  Andrews 
Nummo  Staff 

When  the  University  of  Massachusets  men's 
basketball  team  defeated  Duquesne  on  February  21 , 
1987  at  the  Curry  Hicks  Gymnasium,  it  was  a very 
important  win  for  UMass  which  earned  a first  round 
bye  in  the  Atlantic  10  tournament.  It  was  also  a 
special  night  for  Bill  Hampton.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  three  year  basketball  career,  Bill  started  the 
game  due  to  the  traditional  "senior  night."  As  a 
senior  Bill  was  granted  the  honor  of  starting  in  the 
final  UMass  home  game.  Throughout  most  of  hjs 
basketball  career,  Bill  did  not  receive  much  playing 
time  primarily  because  of  his  "walk  on”  status. 

Even  though  Bill  received  limited  playing  time,  he 
learned  to  persevere.  Bill  said  it  would  have  been 
easier  for  him  to  quit  the  team.  "I’m  not  a quitter," 
he  said.  Bill  believes  being  a part  of  the  team  has 
taught  him  patience. 

Bill’s  major  at  UMass  is  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and 
Travel  Administration  (HRTA).  His  concentration  is 
in  hotel  management. 

He  said,  "we  had  to  learn  patience  in  this  major 
because  HRTA  is  a hospitality  field  of  study,  and 
anyone  planning  to  pursue  a career  in  hotel  manage- 
ment must  obtain  the  desire  to  satisfy  the  customer.” 

Bill  also  said  that  the  course  work  of  a HRTA  ma- 
jor is  very  rigorous,  and  all  HRTA  majors  must  work 
800  paid  hours  at  a restaurant  or  hotel  in  order  to 
graduate.  Bill  said  he  has  completed  his  800  hours 
of  paid  work. 

Bill  plans  to  be  a hotel  manager  in  thefuture.  After 
graduating  this  spring,  he  is  considering  sales 
management. 

Bill  has  been  interviewed  at  Interstate  Property 
and  Wine  Gardens  which  are  franchise  corporations 
for  major  hotels.  In  connection  with  his  sales 
management  endeavors,  Bill  has  been  interviewed 
by  Johnson  and  Johnson  Pharmaceutical,  Proctor 
and  Gamble,  Pillsbury  and  a host  of  others. 

Receiving  limited  playing  time  on  the  UMass 
basketball  team  was  not  a setback  for  Bill  Hampton. 
The  next  time  he  does  receive  "playing  time"  will 
be  as  a hotel  manager  at  a prestigious  hotel  he 
hopes. 
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Challenge  Program:  Paving  The 
Way  For  High  School  Students 


Students  from  the  Challenge  Program  1985-86 


By  Brett  Andrews 
Nummo  Staff 

On  April  10,  the  UMass  Challenge  Program  will 
be  honoring  its  students  at  the  Third  Annual 
Awardee  Banquet.  The  banquet  will  take  place  on 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  campus  at  the  Top 
of  the  Campus  Restaurant. 

The  students  being  honored  are  from  various  high 
schools  in  Massachusetts  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
Challenge  Program.  Any  student  successfully  com- 
pleting the  Challenge  Program  is  guaranteed  admis- 
sion to  UMass. 

Since  1980,  the  Challenge  Program  has  been  pav- 
ing the  way  for  high  school  students  who  have  the 
desire  of  attaining  a higher  education.  The  program 
began  as  a collaboration  project  linking 
UMass/Amherst  and  high  schools  throughout 
Massachusetts. 

Challenge  assists  most  high  school  students  who 
have  academic  aptitude  but  who,  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  minority  status  and/or  economic 
difficulties,  may  not  be  planning  to  attain  a higher 
education. 

Challenge  began  with  30  students  from  one  high 
school. 

Currently,  the  program  serves  300  students  in  seven 
Massachusetts  high  schools.  Most  Challenge 
students  have  enrolled  in  universities  and  colleges. 
Last  year,  nearly  fifty  students  graduated  from  the 
Challenge  Program  and  began  college. 

Students  are  selected  into  the  program  based  on 
grades,  attendance  record,  and  an  interview.  Can- 
didates must  have  C*  or  better  average,  recommen- 
dations of  teachers  and  counselors,  and  parental 
consent.  Final  selections  are  made  by  the  Universi- 
ty and  the  Challenge  Committee. 

The  Challenge  Committee  consists  of  high 
school’s  principal,  guidance  counselors,  math, 
science,  and  English  teachers,  as  well  as  other  ap- 


propriate staff.  The  designated  Challenge  Coor- 
dinator serves  as  a liasion  with  the  University. 
Responsibilities  of  the  committee  are  to  identify, 
recruit,  and  interview  potential  applicants.  The  com- 
mittee also  conducts  information  meetings  for 
students,  parents,  and  faculty.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee provides  counseling  and  college  preparatory 
courses. 

Students  accepted  into  the  Challenge  Program 
are  required  to  successfully  complete  sixteen  college 
preparatory  courses  which  consist  of  English  (4 
years),  mathematics  (3  years,  physical  science  (2 
years),  social  science  (2  years),  foreign  language  (2 
years),  and  three  electives. 

Challenge  is  also  instrumental  in  students  earn- 


ing good  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT).  Through  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Regents,  a Challenge  Program  course  has  been 
designed  to  improve  reading,  analytical  reasoning, 
and  test-taking  abilities. 

Challenge  students  spend  two  days  at  the  Univer- 
sity each  year.  The  Challenge  students  interact  with 
faculty,  students,  and  staff.  The  students  take  cam- 
pus tours  and  participate  in  workshops.  The  awards 
banquet  is  the  highlight  of  the  campus  visit  because 
it  recognizes  and  honors  Challenge  students  who 
have  excelled. 

For  more  information/contact  Rudy  Jones 
545-0222 

Program  Coordinator 


Would  you  like  to  gain  experience  with  data  en- 
try? Do  you  want  a chance  to  work  with  an  en- 
thusiastic group  of  people?  Or  would  you  just  want 
to  get  involved  with  a positive  and  expanding 
organization? 

Well,  Nummo  News  is  the  place  for  you! 

Nummo  News  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  pro- 
viding the  campus  community  with  a Third  World 
perspective  through  media. 

Although  Nummo  is  a small  organization,  the  staff 
works  hard  to  provide  a voice  for  the  Third  World 
students  on  campus. 

The  staff  is  dedicated  to  serving  the  community. 

The  staff  of  Nummo  is  an  enthusiastic  group  of 
students.  Each  week  the  staff  investigates  issues  of 
interest  and  tries  to  present  them  with  the  student 
in  mind.  They  work  many  long  hours  to  bring  the 
campus  community  the  best  news  coverage  of 
issues  and  events.  However,  Nummo  needs  help. 

Currently  Nummo  needs  typists.  These  do  not 
need  to  professional  typists,  but  just  be  willing  to 
type.  The  typing  will  all  be  done  on  a Samsung  per- 
sonal computer.  The  position  volunteering  about 
8-10  hours  weekly. 

The  Crescents  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma , Fraternity  Inc. 
present  CRESCENT'S  WEEK  APRIL  12-17,  1987. 

SUNDAY  - 

11:00AM  Church  service  with  Rev.  Cleveland 
Donald  in  CQMP0S  Ct»jUR  W-> 

7 : 30PM  Film  " Black  History  Lost,  Forgotten, 
orStrayed"  with  Bill  Cosby. 

McKimmie  Gallery,  South  West 

TUESDAY 

7:30PM  Workshop  “Sexually  Transmitted 
Diseases" 

New  Africa  House  Library 

WEDNESDAY 

7:30PM  Workahop  "Blaak  Men's  & Women's 
Relationships" 

FILM  - "SHE'S  GOTTA  HAVE  IT" 
DISCUSSION  - Who's  gotta  have  it? 

New  Africa  House  Library 

THURSDAY 

7:30PM  FILM  - "Master  Harold  & the  Boys" 
McKimmie  Gallery,  South  West 


10-3am  PARTY  "APRIL  EXTRAVAGANZA" 

HAMPDEN  SOUTHSIDE,  SOUTH  WEST 

fOfi.  tORIHt*  :W»ORHAHOM  CAtU  TMt  P©Te*T«AL 
SwH-IHtAATi  AT  SWfc-W/OS  S'Yfe'Cfe  1© 

TtwA 


II  you  have  any  questions,  comments  or 
editorials  to  submit,  please  feel  free  to  do 
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Attention:  Black  Student  Union  meeting  — Thursday  April  9tn 
at  3:30  N.A.H.  All  Welcome 


“March  Against  Racism” 

UMass  Amherst  Campus 
April  4,  1987 
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Jesse  Jackson:  Bringing  America 


By  Zouera  Youssoufou 
Nummo  Staff 

Reverend  Jesse  Jackson’s  visit  to  our  campus  last  Tues- 
day made  a lasting  impression  on  the  UMass  community. 
Reverend  Jackson  was  invited  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  campus  by  Chancellor  Joseph 
Duffy  in  an  effort  to  promote  racial  awareness  and  diversi- 
ty. Rev.  Jackson's  visit  was  part  of  a special  day  at  UMass, 
a day  dedicated  to  promoting  diversity. 

Rev.  Jackson  is  the  founder  of  operation  P.U.S.H  (Peo- 
ple United  to  Serve  Humanity),  chairman  of  the  national 
Rainbow  Coalition  and  is  a Democratic  party  candidate  for 
president. 

The  theme  of  Rev.  Jackson's  speech  was  "Bringing 
America  Together".  He  spoke  to  a crowd  of  about  2000  peo- 
ple in  a packed  Fine  Arts  Center  concert  hall. 

The  Reverend  started  by  talking  about  how  the  "good 
cannot  be  buried"  and  how  "if  we  do  good  in  the  end  we 
will  prevail". 

He  spoke  about  Rosa  Parks,  a black  woman  who  wouldn't 
give  up  her  seat  in  the  bus  to  a white  person.  He  cited  a 
few  other  examples  of  racism  in  this  country  and  said  that 
these  people  suffered  and  died  "so  that  we  might  live"  He 
talked  about  Martin  Luther  King  and  his  dream  and  about 
how  "we  must  not  let  the  dream  busters  set  our  agenda 
of  the  day."  He  said  that  we  had  to  be  a good  people  and 
therefore  a strong  people,  since  the  good  are  always  strong. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  America  represented  only  fy'ol  the 
world  population  and  that  therefore  we  had  to  respect  other 
people.  He  stressed  that  in  the  real  world,  which  is  the  other 
9Vof  the  world  population,  "most  people  are  yellow,  are 
brown,  are  black,  non  Christian,  poor,  female,  and  don’t 


AMHERST,  MA.  - It’s  impossible  not  to  speak  of  his 
presence  - off  stage  as  well  as  on. 

Gordon  Heath,  the  aistinguished  black  actor  now  rehear- 
sing for  the  role  of  Chief  Baroka  in  a University  of 
Massachusetts  production  of  Wole  Soyinka's  "The  Lion  and 
the  Jewel"  is  almost  as  majestic  in  his  street  clothes  as  he 
is  in  the  voluminous  robes  and  lion-maned  headgear  of  the 
Nigerian  chief.  Or  in  the  period  attire  of  King  Oedipus, 
Prince  Hamlet,  or  any  of  the  other  classical  roles  that  have 
brought  the  New  York-born,  Paris-based  actor  to  the  peak 
of  his  profession. 

"In  fact,  the  roles  are  not  that  far  apart."  remarks  the 
tall  elegant,  white-haired  Mr.  Heath  in  his  elegant,  British- 
West-lndies-accented  English. 

"Baroka  is  a king  in  his  own  country;  he's  as  royal  as 
MacBeth  in  Scotland." 

Heath’s  career  as  an  actor  and  director  spans  four 
decades.  A resident  of  Paris  since  1947,  he  has  perform- 
ed most  of  the  major  roles  of  the  western  theater  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  New  York.  His  role  in  "The  Lion  and  the 
Jewel"  - a 1966  comedy  by  the  winner  of  the  1986  Nobel 
prize  for  literature  - is  his  first  in  a play  by  a black  African 
playwright. 

"I  did  do  'Cry  the  Beloved  Country,'  a play  from  the  novel 

Financial  Aids 
For  Third  World 
Students 

By  Zouera  Youssoufou 
Nummo  Staff 

Sources  for  financial  aid  are  a scarcity  for  Third  World 
students  in  general.  An  addition  to  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that  the  few  extra  sources  are  not  made  available  to  the 
students. 

Here  are  a few  that  haven't  been  widely  publicized: 

CORPORATE  SPONSORED  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR 
MINORITY  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  PHYSICS 

American  Physical  Society 

335  East  45th  Street 

New  York.  NY  10017 


speak  english." 

"We  must  fight  for  a multicultural  society.  America  is  like 
a quilt,  many  patches,  many  pieces,  many  cuts  and  sizes, 
different  textures,  bound  by  a common  thread.  That’s  the 
strength  of  our  nation,"  he  added.  He  compared  America’s 
diversity  to  the  different  vegetables  in  vegetable  soup. 
"When  the  heat  is  turned  up,  some  flavor  from  each  of  us 
is  part  of  the  soup,  each  maintains  an  identity  at  the  same 
time  and  when  it's  all  together,  it  tastes  good,  it  smells  good, 
it  is  good."  Rev.  Jackson  said  that  our  generation  had  to 
stop  racial  violence.  Instead  of  fighting  over  trivial  things 
like  the  Superbowl  which  triggered  the  Southwest  incident, 
he  suggested  we  fought  for  the  farmers  in  the  midwest,  for 
the  opressed  people  in  South  Africa  and  to  stop  the  arms 
race. 

Rev.  Jackson  spoke  about  poverty  in  America.  He  said 
that  millions  of  jobs  have  been  closed  and  that  even  though 
the  Reagan  Administration  had  created  jobs,  they  are  low 
paying  jobs,  $7,000  a year  jobs.  He  attributes  the  decrease 
of  the  standard  of  living  in  America  not  to  racism  or  anything 
like  that  but  to  the  "merger  maniacs"  who  take  away  our 
jobs  to  help  out  their  economy  and  their  democracy.  Big 
corporations  in  America  are  a problem  in  our  country  Rev 
Jackson  affirmed.  He  explained  that  the  current  administra- 
tion is  giving  tax  breaks  to  the  big  corporations  so  that  they 
will  invest  the  money  they  save  back  into  the  economy. 

Only  it  doesn't  work  that  way.  Instead  of  reinvesting  the 
money  they  saved  into  the  American  economy,  the  big  cor- 
porations take  their  money  and  invest  it  in  other  countries 
where  labor  and  other  costs  are  cheaper.  They  exploit  the 
people  in  the  other  countries,  ususally  third  world  countries, 
and  close  down  factories  and  jobs  over  here  They  replace 
continued  page  2 


by  Alan  Faiuu.  but  mu,  i nad  not  done  a piay  uy  a oiack 
African. 

In  fact,  like  many  people  I suspect.  I didn't  know  about  Wole 
Soyinka  until  he  won  the  Nobel  prize.  He  seems  to  have 
been  rather  under  wraps.  I don’t  know  why,  because  he 
seems  to  be  a fairly  militant  person. 

"The  Lion  and  the  Jewel"  has,  to  begin  with,  enormous 
charm.  And  it  is  perhaps  a just  reflection  of  Soyinka's  regret 
that  tradition  in  Africa  is  being  overlaid  with  a reaching  out 
for  the  20th  century:  of  his  feeling  that  progressives  should 
not  behave  as  if  their  past  did  not  exist. 

"That’s  a very  powerful  statement,  but  it  is  wrapped  in 
charmingly  comic  terms." 

A comedy  of  "progress"  in  which  the  conservative  chief 
and  the  liberal  schoolmaster  compete  for  the  same  young 
woman.  "The  Lion  and  the  Jewel"  incorporates  the  music 
and  dance  of  the  Yoruba  people  "Everybody  sings  but 
me!"  laughs  Heath,  who,  in  addition  to  his  careers  as  an 
actor  and  director,  is  an  accomplished  recording  artist. 

The  choreography  is  directed  by  Five-College  Professor 
Pearl  Primus,  a renowned  performer  and  interpreter  of 
African  dance. 

The  production  represents  a reunion  for  Primus  and 
Heath,  whose  careers  first  intersected  some  40  years  ago 

(212)  682-7341 

Purpose  To  provide  financial  assistance  to  minority  group 
students  interested  in  studying  physics  on  the 
undergraduate  level. 

Eligibility  Any  Black  American,  Hispanic  American,  or 
Native  American  U.S.  citizen  who  plans  to  major  in  physics 
arid  who  is  a high  school  senior  or  college  freshman  or 
sophomore  may  apply.  A selection  committee  recommend- 
ed by  the  Association's  Committee  on  Minorities  in  Physics 
and  apppointed  by  the  Association’s  president  selects  the 
scholarship  recipients  and  the  host  institutions.  The  selec- 
tion committee  also  arranges  for  a physicist  to  provide  ap- 
propriate mentor  guidance  for  each  scholarship  recipient. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  in  2 modes:  institutionally 
attached  scholarships  and  portable  scholarships. 

The  institutionally  attached  scholarships  are  assigned  to 
institutions  with  predominantly  Black,  Hispanic,  or  Native 
American  enrollment.  The  portable  scholarships  allow  reci- 
pients to  enroll  in  programs  of  their  choice.  It  is  anticipated 
that  in  any  aware  year,  half  of  the  scholarships  will  be  in- 
stitutionally attached  and  half  will  be  portable. 

Financial  data  Each  scholarship  consists  of  $2,000 


Together 


Photo  by  Richard  Ducree 


Production 

in  a New  York  production  ot  "Hoxy." 

"Pearl  is  standing  right  behind  me  in  this  production,” 
says  Heath.  '"If  anything  happens  to  catch  her  eye,  she 
will  say: 

The  chief  would  never  do  that!'  She  behaves  as  if  she  car- 
ries the  entire  culture  of  Africa  on  her  back!" 

Heath  also  has  high  praise  for  director  Richard  Trousdell, 
whom  he  calls  'one  of  the  most  acute  psychologists  I've 
known."  and  a ‘ monster  of  tact!"  He  praises,  too,  the  young 
actors  of  the  University  Theater  Department  and  the  New 
World  Theater  Ensemble,  who  have  "placed  themselves 
in  sympathy  with  people  who  have  an  entirely  different 
cultural  base." 

"It  has  been  a very  emotional  involvement  for  me. "says 
Heath.  "When  I first  arrived,  and  was  brought  to  the  theater 
to  meet  the  cast,  they  did  something  that  was  - that  really 
made  me  cry.  Pearl  has  coached  the  actors  for  two  days, 
at  least,  to  do  a welcoming  dance  to  me.  She  wouldn't  let 
us  in  the  theater  for  half  an  hour,  because  she  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  this  dance." 

"She  made  me  stand  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  and  they 
on  the  other,  and  they  danced  to  me.  Each  came  down  and 
made  this  wonderful  bow,  and  then  backed  away,  dancing." 

"It  was  — celestial,  really.  It  was  truly  celestial." 

awarded  to  the  student  for  tuition,  room,  and  board,  and 
$500  awarded  to  the  host  department.  The  scholarships 
may  be  supplemented  in  some  cases  by  a work-study  pro- 
gram arranged  by  the  corporate  sponsor  with  the  scholar- 
ship recipient  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Association's 
selection  committee. 

Duration  1 year;  renewable  with  the  approval  of  the  APS 
selection  committee,  the  host  college,  and  the  corporate 
sponsor 

Special  features  APS  conducts  the  scholarship  program 
in  conjunction  with  the  Corporate  Associates  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Physics.  Each  scholarship  is  spon- 
sored by  a corporation,  which  is  normally  designated  as  the 
sponsor.  A corporation  generally  sponsors  from  1 to  10 
scholarships,  depending  upon  its  size  and  the  utilization 
of  physics  in  its  business. 

Number  awarded  Varies;  generally  6 new  and  12  renew- 
ed scholarships  each  year. 

Deadline  March  of  each  year. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BLACK  JOURNALISTS 
SCHOLARSHIP 

National  Association  of  Black  Journalists 

c/o  Mervin  Aubesoin  continued  pa  go  < 


Gordon  Heath  To  Perform  In  UMass 


2 Nummo  News 


Jesse  Jackson 

continued  from  page  1 

workers  by  robots  and  machines  and  take  the  jobs  away. 
Rev.  Jackson  refers  to  that  type  of  action  as  "economic 
violence"  and  said  that  we  must  end  it. 

To  explain  that,  he  used  the  honeybee  as  an  example: 
"The  noneybee  gets  nectar  from  a flower,  that's  how  it  gets 
its  joy  and  fulfillment  and  profit.  But  the  honeybee  doesn’t 
just  fly  away  saying  I got  my  profit  and  I'm  gone.  It  drops 
pollen  where  it  picks  up  nectar  then  it  flies  away.  When  it 
gets  back,  the  flower’s  alive.  The  honeybee  gets  some  more 
nectar,  drops  some  more  pollen,  flies  away  again.  If  the 
honeybee  had  not  dropped  pollen  where  it  had  picked  up 
the  nectar,  and  flew  away,  when  it  got  back,  the  flower 
would  be  dead.  And  then  guess  what?  The  honey  bee  would 
die.  So  the  honeybee  keeps  on  making  other  honeybees 
because  they  respect  the  law  of  regeneration,  and  do  not 
close  hives  on  other  bees  without  notice.  Corporations  get 
their  nectar  from  Massachusetts,  get  their  nectar  from  New 
York,  and  then  sell  their  pollen  in  South  Africa,  Taiwan, 
Argentina,  South  Korea, "explained  the  Reverend.  “ We 
must  change  corporate  behavior  inAmerica.  "he  emphasiz- 
ed. He  went  on  to  say  that  "the  world  market  of  exploita- 
tion is  closing  in  on  us. 

Reverend  Jackson  ended  his  speech  by  saying  that  this 
generation  is  in  the  dark  but  that  "the  morning  comes" 

When  asked  when  he  thought  we  would  see  a black  man 
or  woman  in  the  White  House,  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
answered  “with  your  support,  in  January  1989" 


Financial  Aids 

continued  from  page  1 


Courier-Journal 

525  West  Broadway 

Louisville.  KY  40202 

(502)  582-4990 

Purpose  To  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
undergraduate  education  of  black  college  students  in- 
terested in  careers  in  journalism. 

Eligibility  Black  college  students  who  are  currently  ma- 
joring in  journalism  are  eligible  to  apply. 

Financial  data  The  stipend  is  $1,000. 

Duration  1 year. 

Special  features  Recipients  may  attend  any  college  in  the 
United  States. 

Number  awarded  1 each  year. 

Deadline  Deadline  dates  varies,  but  applications  are 
usually  due  in  the  late  spring. 

OMEGA  PSI  PHI  FOUNDERS  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHPS 

Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity 

2714  Georgia  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20001 

(202)  667-7158 

Purpose  To  provide  outstanding  sophomore  and  junior 
members  of  the  fraternity  with  financial  assistance  for 
postsecondary  education. 

Eligibility  Members  of  Omega  Psi  Phi  with  sophomore  or 
junior  standing  are  eligible  to  be  nominated  by  their  chapter. 


The  district  scnoiarsmp  committee  selects  recipients  on  the 
basis  of  high  scholarship  and  extracurricular  activities 
Financial  data  The  stipends  are  $500. 

Duration  The  scholarships  are  offered  annually. 
Number  awarded  1 in  each  of  the  fraternity's  1 1 districts 
Deadline  The  nominating  period  ends  30  days  after  the 
district  meeting. 
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Women-Hating,  Racism,  Violence  In  The  Top  40 


Douglas  M.  Grant 
Nummo  Staff 

i m not  nere  to  condemn  popular  music,  but  to  en- 
courage you  to  listen  more  carefully  to  the  messages  in  the 
music  you  like,"  said  Alix  Dobkin  to  a group  of  about  50 
people  at  the  Babbot  Room  at  Amherst  College  on  Friday 
evening,  April  17. 

Dobkin,  46,  a feminist  singer,  songwriter  and  producer, 
in  her  two  hour  lecture  appropriately  entitled,  "Women- 
Hating,  Racism,  and  Violence  in  the  Top  40,”  gave  her  au- 
dience an  intriguing  and  unique  perspective  on  how  the 
multi-million  dollar  pop  music  industry  promotes  racist,  sex- 
ist and  violent  images  and  messages. 

Combining  a creative,  insightful  and  well-organized 
discussion  with  taped  music  and  slides  of  specific  lyrics  and 
album  covers,  Dobkin  effectively  addressed  an  issue  rele- 
vant to  today’s  youth. 

According  the  Dobkin,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
pop  music  (including  such  areas  as  rock  and  roll,  rhythm 
and  blues  and  soul),  expresses  sexist  images  and 
messages  is  because  most  of  the  music  is  written,  arrang- 
ed, engineered,  produced  and  promoted  by  men.  As  a 
result,  a great  percentage  of  pop  music  encourages  and 
propagandizes  the  many  societal  biases  of  men,  as  well 
as  the  stereotypes  and  myths  they  hold  of  women. 

"Pop  culture  is  filled  with  myths  about  women  and  these 
myths  are  reflected  and  reinstituted  in  the  music  we  listen 
to,"  said  Dobkin. 

"One  of  the  biggest  myths  perpetuated  by  pop  culture 
is  that  there  is  a scarcity  of  men  and,  therefore,  to  pursue 
and  keep  a man  is  the  proper  career  for  women.  We  are 
supposed  to  compete  with  each  other  for  a man.  Once  he 
is  'gotten',  we  are  supposed  to  spend  all  our  time  understan- 
ding him  and  caring  for  his  needs,  no  matter  how  deman- 
ding or  violent  those  needs  may  be.  We  are  also  told  that 
we  need  a man  for  protection:  'There's  a killer  on  the 
road/Gotta  love  your  man,  gotta  understand,’  warns  Jim 
Morrison  of  the  Doors  in  his  song  'Riders  on  the  Storm’,” 
elaborated  Dobkin. 

Dobkin  identified  other  societal  myths  including  the  idea 
that  love  is  equated  with  sex  and  the  concept  that  when 
women  say  no  to  sex,  they  really  mean  yes.  In  her  address, 
Dobkin  used  Bruce  Springsteen’s  song  "Fire"  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  "yes/no"  situation.  "You  say,  'no!’/You  say, 
'I  don't  like  itl'/But  I know  your'e  a liar." 

One  of  the  most  frightening  myths  Dobkin  addressed  was 
the  misconceptions  about  runaways  and  the  real  reasons 
why  they  are  on  streets. 

"According  to  a recent  survey  in  the  U.S.,"  said  Dobkin," 
7Q/of  runaway  girls  in  New  York  City  were  on  the  street 
because  of  incest  and/or  abuse  at  home.  The  songs  about 
homeless  girls,  however,  tell  a different  story,  one  which 
supports  a sexualized/romanticized  picture,  such  as  Nick 
Guilders's  song  'Hot  child  in  the  city/Running  wild  and  look- 
ing pretty.'" 

Culture 
Through  Art 

By  Brett  Andrews 
Nummo  Staff 

Cultural  identity  is  something  that  Black  students 
should  attain  while  attending  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  A way  for  Black  students  to  learn 
their  cultural  heritage  is  to  participate  in  programs 
offered  by  the  Augusta  Savage  Memorial  Art  Gallery. 


The  art  gallery  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  New 
Africa  House  and,  is  coordinated  by  Mrs.  Sylvia  Hud- 


A great  danger  of  today's  popular  music  is  that  it  is  aim- 
ed at  a youthful  audience  that,  in  most  cases,  does  not  ful- 
ly comprehend  the  destructive  sexist,  racist  and  violent 
themes  it  so  often  conveys. 

"Teenagers,  who  comprise  the  major  pop  music  market, 
are  intensely  conventional  and  particularly  subject  to  mass 
culture  images  and  peer  pressure,"  Dobkin  declared. 
‘“Rock  and  roll  and  pop  music  furnishes  their  environment 
with  every  no-win,  dead-end  assumption  and  convention 
of  a no-win,  dead-end  world  for  women. 

Rock  and  roll... tells  boys  that  they  should  be  agressive,  ego- 
centric and  irresponsible  in  satisfying  their  ‘needs'.  It 
teaches  girls  to  be  passive,  admiring  and  nurturing 
masochists  without  independent  options  and  without  a 
future  apart  from  men." 

Ms.  Dobkin  pointed  out  that  in  many  rock  or  pop  songs, 
if  girls  or  women  attempt  to  exhibit  any  autonomy  over  their 
own  lives  or  the  lives  of  men  they  are  either  mocked  or  por- 
trayed as  dangerous  as  in  the  lyrics  “Evil  Woman"  by  Elec- 
tric Light  Orchestra,  "Rich  Girl"  and  "Man  Eater"  by  Hall 
& Oates,  and  '“Big  Shot"  by  Billy  Joel,  to  name  but  a few. 

Ms.  Dobkin  then  addressed  the  issue  of  racism  in  the 
popular  music  industry  by  following  its  historical  develop- 
ment up  to  the  present  and  the  blatant  racism  that  has 
growm  along  with  it. 

"Without  Black  music  there  would  be  no  Rock  and  Roll, 
let  alone  much  original  American  music  altogether,’"  stated 
Dobkin. 

"Without  racism,  we’d  have  better  and  less  reductive  pop 
music  and  there  would  be  many  more  Black  musicians  en- 
joying the  financial  fruits  of  their  labors.  Motown,  a Black 
recording  company,  was  a poineer  in  promoting,  though 
not  always  paying,  Black  artists,  and  this  led  to  the  current 
recognition  of  more  Black  and  Third  World  artists." 

However,  as  Dobkin  further  explained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Motown  corporation,  Black  artists  and  Black 
music  in  general  were  the  victims  of  white,  racist 
businessmen  during  the  early  days  of  rock  and  roll,  and  in 
manv  obvious  wavs  still  are  today 

It  can  be  said  that  rock  and  roll  was  the  brain  child  of 
the  racist,  white  music  industry.  During  rock  and  roll’s  ear- 
ly evolution  white  artists  and  record  companies  "covered” 
many  songs  and  compositions  written  by  Blacks.  In  doing 
so  white  society  exploited  the  American  Black  culture. 

As  Dobkin  expressed  in  her  lecture,  "by  ripping  off  rhythm 
and  Blues,  rock  and  roll  at  once  exploited  an  oppressed 
minority  culture,  obscured  its  originators  and  watered  down 
a powerful,  energetic  musical  form.  When  The  Crew  Cuts 
'covered'  The  Chords'  tune  'Sh  Boom',  and  Bill  Haley  took 
'Shake,  Rattle  and  Roll'  from  Joe  Turner,  they  led  the  way 
for  generations  of  white  musicians  to  extract  fame  and  for- 
tune from  the  works  of  Blacks." 

Ms.  Dobkin  emphisized  that  when  the  white  artists 
"covered"  the  original  music  not  only  did  the  music  become 
less  important,  but  the  artists  became  virtually  invisible  and 

son  Hasson.  Mrs.  Hudson-Hasson  began  to  super- 
vise the  art  gallery  this  past  September.  She  says 
the  main  objective  of  the  art  gallery  is  to  promote 
Third  World  art.  ‘Most  of  the  art  work  exhibited  in 
the  gallery  is  from  Africa,  Asia,  Central  America,  and 
South  America',  she  said.  Also,  Mrs.  Hudson- 
Hasson  states  that  although  the  gallery  displays 
Third  World  art,  the  shows  are  geared  toward  the 
entire  student  body.  'The  gallery  was  created  to 
sei\e  the  entire  student  body,  and  this  is  very  im 
por'.ant  because  students  not  only  learn  of  differer 
cultures,  Dut  students  will  learn  to  respect  these 
cultures.'  The  art  gallery  was  established  by  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Femi  Richards  in  1971.  Pro- 
fessor Richards  is  currently  a professor  of  African 
Art  and  Art  History  at  UMass. 

Mrs.  Hudson-Hasson  believes  participation  can  be 
very  meaningful  for  Black  students  who  take  advan- 
tage of  events  offered  by  the  gallery.  'Black  students 
should  participate  in  and  make  sugqestions  to  th« 


whites  became  very  wealthy  on  the  creativity  and  efforts 
of  Blacks. 

Although  "covering"  the  music  of  black  artists  was  a 
significant  way  in  which  the  racist  record  companies  ex- 
ploited and  discriminated  against  the  American  Black 
culture,  it  certainly  has  not  been  the  method  of  racism  in 
music  as  pop  culture  has  evolved. 

In  her  presentation,  Dobkin  explained  that  in  their  at- 
tempts to  write  their  own  music,  many  white  artists  have 
described  blacks,  black  women  especially,  in  very  demean- 
ing situations  using  both  racist  and  sexist  lyrics. 

According  to  Ms.  Dobkin,  perhaps  the  most  blatant  ex- 
pressions of  racism  and  sexism  are  in  the  music  of  the  Roll- 
ing Stones. 

"The  Rolling  Stones,  for  example,  provide  us  with  both 
racist  and  sexist  lyrics:  Brown  Sugar’,  a song  about  a Black 
slave  woman;  ‘Hear  him  whip  the  women  just  around  mid- 
night/Brown sugar  you  dance  so  good/Brown  sugar,  just 
like  a Black  girl  should'  and  their  song,  °°Some  Girls’;  'White 
girls  they’re  pretty  funny/Sometimes  they  drive  me 
mad/Black  girls  just  want  to  get  fucked  all  night/I  just  don’t 
have  that  mush  jam/Chinese  girls  are  so  gentle/They're  real- 
ly such  a tease...”’ 

In  most  instances,  male  performers  are  depicted  on  their 
record  jackets  as  autonomistic,  direct,  and  powerful.  If 
women  are  illustrated  at  all,  they  are  almost  always  view- 
ed as  sex  objects,  and  dominated  by  men. 

"Women's  bodies,  and  various  parts  of  the  female 
anatomy  are  used  as  metaphores,  usually  for  something 
evil,  and/or  as  jokes. 

On  their  own  album  covers,  women  artists  have  generally 
been  presented  as  soft,  fuzzy  and  wistful  — inevitably 
waiting  for  a man  to  make  her  complete." 

Ms.  Dobkin  further  elaborated  on  this  subject,  describ- 
ing that  the  portrayal  of  Black  artists  on  mainstream  record 
labels  is  even  less  complementary. 

"Black  and  minority  cultures  on  mainstream  labels  are 
often  portrayed  as  particularly  savage  and  cruel,  and  these 
portrayals  promote  racist  stereotypes  of  the  lowest  kind." 

Ms.  Dobkin  illustrated  this  point  with  several  slides  as  ex- 
amples which  members  of  the  audience  found  of  particular 
interest.  The  cover  of  The  Ohio  Players  album  "Climax" 
was  expecially  effective  at  emphasizing  this  point.  The  cover 
graphically  illlustrates  a Black  couple  at  the  point  of  orgasm, 
while  the  woman  is  plunging  a knife  into  the  man's  back. 

Ms.  Dobkin  finished  her  discussion  on  the  destructive 
elements  of  album  covers  by  saying,  "the  only  power  white 
men  have  been  willing  to  share  with  Black  men  is  the  power 
to  abuse,  control  and  objectify  women.  White  image-makers 
obviously  felt  that  it  was  more  acceptable  for  Black  men 
to  humiliate  women  (also  Black),  than  for  whites  to  do  so, 
just  as  Black  artists  were,  in  earlier  rock  and  roll  permitted 
to  be  more  sexually  explicit  in  their  language  than  whites." 

Ms.  Dobkin  stated  that  this  type  of  racism  is  particularly 
evident  on  the  record  jackets  of  Black  artists  promoted  by 
white  record  companies.  She  used  the  album  covers  of  such 
continued  on  page  4 

an  ganery.  I his  will  give  them  cultural  identity  and 
pride,  which  can  help  alleviate  the  feeling  of  aliena- 
tion these  students  are  having  on  campus’,  she  said. 

Upcoming  events  at  the  art  gallery  are  the  Black 
Musician's  Conference  and  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
Thesis  Show.  The  Black  Musician's  Conference  will 
have  a photography  exhibit.  The  conference  will  also 
have  a guest  speaker  who  is  Stephen  Newby. 

Mr.  Newby  is  gospel  singer  and  the  theme  for  ex- 
hibit is  'The  Vocalist.'  This  event  will  occur  in  mid- 
May.  The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Thesis  Show  is  a 
display  of  art  work  by  seniors  who  are  students  in 
the  Art  Department  and  are  graduating  this  May. 
This  event  will  be  held  in  the  third  week  of  May.  For 
more  information  contact  Mrs.  Hudson-Hasson  at 
545-0932  or  just  stop  by  the  Augusta  Savage 
Memorial  Art  Gallery. 
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CCEBMS 
Proposes  Peer 
Counseling 

By  Gabrielle  Branch 
Nummo  Staff 

CCEBMS  program  is  presently  in  the  process  of 
forming  a special  group  of  students  who  will  act  as 
peer  counselers  in  the  residence  halls.  These 
students  will  be  known  to  the  university  as  CCEBMS 
Cluster  Advisors.  Their  job  would  entail  helping  their 
designated  clusters  learn  about  different  cultures 
through  cross-cultural  activities,  confronting  op- 
pressive actions  and  behavior,  counseling  for  those 
individuals  who  may  need  it,  and  intervening  in  the 
time  of  crises. 

However,  this  CCEBMS  peer  counseling  program 
will  not  be  new  to  the  university.  The  program  was 
in  effect  in  the  early  70’s. 

For  many  years,  CCEBMS  was  trying  to  reconstruct 
this  program  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  color.  The 
actual  materialization  began  sometime  in  Spring  86’. 
But  as  a result  of  several  incidents  that  have  occured 
on  campus,  primarily  the  Southwest  incident,  the 


Beware  of 
the  Library! 

By  Patricia  A.  Oduor 
Nummo  Staff 

Last  week,  after  class  I decided  to  go  to  the  library  to  do 
some  research  for  the  article  I was  going  to  write.  I had  it 
all  planned  out  - I was  going  to  write  about  seatbelts.  I 
figured  that  with  a little  researching,  I could  easily  find  some 
statistics  about  the  advantages  of  wearing  saetbelts.  Those 
statistics  combined  with  a few  personal  experiences,  would 
persuade  you  all  to  wear  seatbelts.  I went  to  the  library  as 
planned.  As  a result  of  my  trip  to  the  library  that  fateful  day, 
I decided  to  change  the  entire  focus  of  what  I was  to  write. 

I'm  sure  that  all  of  you  have  at  some  time  gone  to  the 
library.  Today,  I'd  like  to  give  you  a few  reasons  why  you 
should  avoid  the  Tower  library  as  much  as  possible.  It’s  un- 
comfortable, it's  frustrating,  and  to  get  anything  done,  it 
takes  too  much  time.  You  may  be  asking  yourself  why  I’m 
adressing  college  students  and  telling  them  to  avoid  the 
library.  I feel  very  strongly  about  this.  I’m  not  saying  don’t 
go  to  the  library  -ever.  What  I am  saying  is  to  use  other  alter- 
natives first  like  the  Newman  center,  or  the  music  room, 
or  just  stay  home. 

I've  been  at  UMass  for  three  years  now.  It’s  not  like  I 
never  gave  it  a chance.  I just  never  really  liked  libraries. 
And  I’ve  managed  to  stay  away  ac  much  as  possible.  But... 
I was  determined  to  write  about  seatbelts.  I decided  to  give 
the  library  one  more  chance  since  I had  participated  in  Mass 
Transformation  and  had  not  set  foot  in  the  library  ever  since. 
So...  I went  against  all  my  principles  and  went  to  the  Tower 
library. 

I had  no  idea  where  to  begin,  so  I asked  the  librarian. 
She  was  very  helpful.  She  directed  me  to  the  indexes  and 
showed  me  exactly  what  to  do.  It  seemed  so  easy.  It  was 
then  that  I encountered  my  first  problem:  here  I was  trying 
to  look  through  the  index;  standing  up,  balancing  my  pocket- 
book  on  one  shoulder,  writing  with  the  other  hand  and 
sweating,  because  I still  had  my  coat  on.  Needless  to  say, 
it  was  very  uncomfortable.  Things  obviously  weren't  work- 
ing very  well,  so  I took  off  my  coat;  put  it  on  the  shelf,  put 
my  pocketbook  on  the  shelf,  and  continued  writing.  Unfor- 
tunately, a woman  came  along  wanting  to  use  the  same 
shelf,  so  I had  to  dump  everything  on  the  floor.  After  I finish- 
ed writing  the  names  of  some  magazines  and  getting  their 
call  numbers,  I realized  that  the  library  only  had  4 out  of 
the  7 magazines  I was  looking  for.  But  at  least  they  were 
all  on  the  same  floor. 

Next,  I went  to  go  catch  the  elevator.  Here  I ran  into  the 
beginning  of  my  frustations.  There  was  a crowd  of  people 
waiting  for  the  elevator  -I  joined  in.  After  waiting  for  what 
seemed  like  an  extremely  long  time,  an  elevator  finally 
came.  Unfortunately,  only  half  the  crowd  could  fit  into  it, 
and  I wasn't  in  that  half,  so  I waited  another  eternity  for  the 
next  elevator.  By  the  time  I got  on  an  elevator  I was  quite 
frustrated.  I survived  the  elevator  trip  and  made  it  to  the 
23rd  floor.  As  I got  off,  I noticed  that  the  only  thing  I could 
hear  was  the  buzzing  of  the  lights.  I walked  as  quietly  as 
possible,  searching  for  the  right  call  numbers.  As  I tiptoed 
by  people  who  were  studying  kept  looking  at  me  as  if  I were 
the  noisiest  person  alive,  banging  pots  and  pans.  I felt  very 
.uncomfortable.  I looked  around  and  was  able  to  find  only 
one  number  that  I was  looking  for.  But  I was  looking  on  the 
bright  side:  it  was  better  than  nothing,  right?  I took  the  book 
and  tiptoed  past  the  people  ’til  I found  an  empty  desk. 
There  I quietly  took  off  my  coat  and  sat  down.  It  was  then 
that  I discovered  that  somehow  I had  the  wrong  book  - 
instead  of  discussing  seatbelts,  this  had  articles  on 
hookworm,  disease,  preserving  foods  and  leprosy! 

After  spending  two  hours  in  the  library,  what  did  I ac- 
complish?* Not  much...  actually,  after  all  that  time  I did 
manage  to  accomplish  one  thing.  I wrote  this  editorial. 


need  for  the  program  became  more  prevalent  than 
ever. 

Director  of  CCEBMS.  Paul  Barrows,  feels  that 
many  problems  could  be  stopped  in  the  residence 
halls.  “Many  problems  and  concerns  develop  in  the 
residence  halls.  CCEBMS  tries  to  help  after  those 
problems  occur."  The  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have 
an  extension  of  the  CCEBMS  staff  in  the  residence 
halls.  "The  CCEBMS  Cluster  Advisors  would  be  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  program  in  residential  areas” 
said  Barrows. 

There  are  many  students  on  this  campus  who  may 
need  counseling  or  just  someone  to  talk  to.  Going 
to  a faculty  advisor  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  The 
Cluster  Advisors  would  provide  students  with  the 
convenience  of  talking  with  an  individual  who  can 
better  relate  to  their  concerns  and  problems. 
Especially  problems  that  result  from  a cross-cultural 
conflict.  Third  World  advisors  could  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  issue.  Another  benefit  of  having  a stu- 
dent advisor  is  that  they  would  be  more  accessible. 
Living  in  the  residential  areas  automatically  puts  the 
students  on  a more  personal  level. 

Besides  providing  student  with  student  talk  ses- 
sions. this  peer  advisory  program  would  be  extreme- 
ly helpful  for  those  individuals  who  don't  keep  in  con- 
tact with  their  CCEBMS  faculty  advisors.  If  there  is 
a problem  with  any  student  of  color,  it  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Cluster  Advisor  to  try  to  help 

Editorial/Opinion 


Save  The 

By  Daryl  Snowden 
Nummo  Staff 

The  Third  World  Caucus  is  asking  for  community  sup- 
port. 

Recently  there  has  been  a motion  submitted  to  the  Senate 
which  could  alter  the  Caucus's  voting  power.  The  motion 
reads  as  follows: 

- Whereas,  the  Third  World  Community  at  the  University 
of  Masssachusetts  studies  here  on  equal  terms  with 
students  of  other  races  and  nationalities  and  have  the  same 
rights  and  freedoms  as  other  students  whether  U S.  citizens 
or  as  protected  by  SGA  constitution  Article  XII,  Section  4, 


him/her  and  if  necessary,  alert  tne  uutoivib  facul- 
ty advisor.  A problem  that  often  arises  with  students 
of  color  is  the  feeling  of  alienation  at  UMass.  This 
usually  happens  if  these  students  are  coming  from 
an  environment  where  there  is  predominantly  one 
culture.  The  advisors  would  seek  these  students  out 
and  hopefully  help  them  overcome  their  fear  of  in- 
teracting with  other  students. 

Overall,  the  CCEBMS  Cluster  advising  program 
can  make  life  a lot  easier  for  students  of  color.  Larry 
Moneta  from  housing  also  agrees  that  the  project  is 
an  excellent  idea.  "Housing  is  really  interested.  It 
fits  into  our  own  interests  of  students  of  color. 

It  also  helps  the  R.A.’s  become  more  aware  of 
students  of  color."  Moneta  also  feels  that  the  pro- 
ject could  help  blend  many  cultural  centers  into  the 
university.  "There  is  much  support  from  housing  as 
well  as  CCEBMS"  said  Moneta. 

When  the  project  is  passed,  the  CCEBMS  faculty 
board  will  go  through  a selection  process  to  select 
their  student  staff.  The  faculty  advisors  are  looking 
for  individuals  who  are  academically  strong,  out  go- 
ing, and  interested  in  the  well-being  of  students  of 
color.  The  advisors  will  go  through  the  same  train- 
ing process  for  R.A.’s  with  added  training  in  cross- 
cultural  values.  Freshmen  will  be  encouraged  to  app- 
ly. Yet,  this  opportunity  is  not  limited  to  only 
CCEBMS  students.  Any  student  of  color  will  have 
the  benefit  of  becoming  a CCEBMS  Cluster  Advisor. 
The  experience  will  be  very  rewarding. 


Caucus 

and  by  federal  and  Commonwealth  law,  and  whereas, 
neither  the  Jewish  or  the  Women's  Caucuses  have  appor- 
tioned seats  on  the  Undergraduate  Student  Senate. 

- Be  it  resolved  that  the  Undergraduate  Student  Senate 
withdrew  the  15  apportioned  seats  of  the  Third  World 
Caucus  by  amending  the  SGA  constitution  as  follows: 

If  this  amendment  is  proven  to  be  a legal  request,  it  will 
go  to  all  of  the  area  governments  for  approval.  Should  the 
area  governments  approve  the  motion  the  Third  World 
Caucus  will  be  stripped  of  all  its  voting  power  in  the  Senate. 
Presently,  the  amendment  is  being  studied  for  it’s  legality 
and  if  it  is  legal  the  Third  World  Caucus  will  need  your 
support. 


Third  World 


Summer  Employment  with 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Upward  Bound  Program 


Positions  Available: 

Instructors  for  College  Preparatory  Curriculum (BA/BS  Req.) 
Residential  Assistants  (Live  in.) 

Part-time  Tutors 
Residential  Director 
Assistant  Residential  Direc'or 
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Winners  Of  The 
Umoja  Greek 
Stepshow 

By  Brett  Andrews 
Nummo  Staff 

The  Ladies  of  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority  Inc.  and  the 
Men  of  lota  Phi  Theta  Fraternity  Inc.  were  winners  in  the 
Fourth  Annual  Umoja  Greek  Step  Show.  The  step  show  was 
held  at  the  Campus  Center  Auditorium  on  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  on  April  18. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  won  for  the  second  year  in  a row,  while 
this  was  the  first  victory  for  lota  Phi  Theta. 

A step  show  is  a performance  of  coordinated  routines  by 
a fraternity  or  sorority.  The  routines  involve  hand-clapping 
sequences,  cane  twirling,  foot  stomping  steps,  acrobatics, 
as  well  as  dancing.  Also,  the  groups  chant  lyrics  while  step- 
ping. Step  shows  are  judged  by  non-Greek  faculty  at  the 
university. 

The  categories  for  competition  are  appearance,  originali- 
ty, and  degree  of  difficulty. 

Participants  in  the  womens  division  were  Delta  Sigma 
Theta  and  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority  Inc.  The  division  for 
men  consisted  of  lota  Phi  Theta,  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Frater- 
nity Inc.,  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity  Inc.,  and  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity  Inc.  Delta  Sigma  Theta  and  Iota  Phi 
Theta  received  first  place  trophies  and  $400.00  each.  Also, 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  and  Phi  Beta  Sigma  were  both  granted 
second  place  trophies  for  their  efforts. 

And  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  was  given  a trophy  for  their  third 
place  finish. 

“Umoja",  means  unity  in  Swahili.  And  the  theme  for  the 
step  show  was  to  promote  togetherness  not  only  between 
Greek  organizations,  but  also  among  the  Black  communi- 
ty in  the  Pioneer  Valley.  Following  the  step  show  all 
members  of  Greek  organizations  present  assembled  on  the 
stage,  joined  hands,  and  sang  the  Black  National  Anthem, 
“Lift  Every  Voice  And  Sing."  In  response,  patrons  in  the 
audience  rose  to  their  feet  and  sang  along. 


Violence  in  Top  40 

continued  from  page  2 

artists  as  Rick  James  and  Bloodstone  to  prove  her  point 
The  lecture  concluded  on  several  positive,  and  upbeat 
notes. 

Dobkin  emphasized  that  the  current  trend  of  racist,  sexist 
and  violent  themes  in  pop  music  can  be  changed.  She  sug- 
gested such  methods  as  letting  the  people  who  produce 
the  music  (the  artists,  producers  and  record  companies) 
know  how  you  feel  about  their  products,  organize  groups 
and  of  course,  speak  up,  "even  if  you  are  alone  people  will 
listen." 


' Always  challenge  everything,"  she  added  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a passive  feminist  " 

Ms.  Dobkin  stated  that  music  is  a very  powerful  language 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  lyrical  content  of  songs 
must  perpetuate  racist  assumptions,  glorify  violence  and 
degrade  women.  For,  as  Ms.  Dobkin  concluded.  "There  is 
always  a way  to  write  it  (a  song)  that  directly  addresses 
social  issues.  It  can  be  difficult,  but  you  can  express  any 
idea  or  thought  in  a lyric;  it  just  takes  time  and  effort." 


MS.  SWEET  MUSIC,  OGGI'S  ONE-MAN  PHOTO  EXHIBIT 
TO  OPEN  IN  AMHfRST,  MASSACHUSETTS 

David  "Oggi"  Ogburn,  distinguished  photographer,  will 
unveil  his  first  major  one-man  exhibit  entitled  MS.  SWEET 
MUSIC.  The  exhibit  is  debuting  on  April  28,  1987  during  the 
Black  Musicians'  Conference  at  the  August  Savage  Gallery  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amhurst.  Oggi ' s one-man 
show  will  feature  35  black  and  white  photos  of  contemporary 
rhythm  and  blues  (R&B)  recording  artists,  circa  1972  to  the 
present. 

Oggi  has  been  the  "media  darling"  photographer  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  for  over  a decade.  His 
exemplary  trademark  reveals  behind  the  scenes  images  of  the 
rich  and  famous  in  the  entertainment  industry;  notables  such 
as  Minnie  Riperton,  Chaka  Khan,  Nick  and  Valerie  Simpson, 
Whitney  Houston,  Sade  and  others. 

As  a freelance  photographer,  Oggi's  primary  focus  is  in 
the  theater  and  music  arts  arena.  In  addition,  his 
repertoire  has  included  coverage  of  major  sporting  events 
and  such  renowned  national  political  activities  as  the 
Watergate  hearings  and  U.S.  Presidential  campaigns. 


ATTENTION:  Ebony  Productions  is  sponsoring  a trip 
to  Riverside  Park  on  May  15  Those  who  haven’t  got- 
ten their  ticket  should  do  so.  Contact:  Doris  Clemmon 
for  more  info. 
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FAA  Reports  Mass  Murder  in  Afganistan 


Thomas  Membande 
Nummo  Staff 

Five  million  Afghanis  are  in  refugee  camps  in  northern 
Pakistan  and  one  million  have  been  killed  since  the  inva- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Afghanistan,  according  to  the 
Free  Afghanistan  Alliance  (FAA)  officials 
In  conjuction  with  the  Republican  Club  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  the  FAA  co-sponsored  an  Afghanistan 
awareness  seminar  on  Thursday  in  the  Student  Union 
Ballroom  to  educate  and  incite  interest  in  people  in  the  war 
in  Afghanistan. 

"(The  War)"  has  been  refered  to  as  "The  holocaust  of 
international  indifference. ".says  the  "atrociatieds"  that  he 
incured  inspired  him  to  join  the  FAA.  "After  seeing  the  af- 
fects of  the  war  I wanted  to  do  something  to  help  the  peo- 
ple,"says  Donovan.  "Hopefully  awareness  may  atleast  stop 
the  killing  until  the  situation  is  turned  around  " 

The  seminar  featured  speakers  and  film  projections  to 
inform  an  audience  of  70  of  the  Afghanian  perspective  of 
the  war.  The  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  in  late 
December.  1979.  The  Afghan  resistance  called  the  mu- 


jahadin, fight  the  modern  technology  of  Russia  with  outdated 
weaponry  and  equipment,  attested  Mohammad  Homayoon. 
a former  professor  at  Kabul  University,  Afghanistan.  Mr. 
Homayoond  uses  a false  name  to  protect  his  family.  Mr. 
Homayoon  described  his  people  as  strong  willed,  saying. 
"Their  determination  to  free  themselves  shows  that  they 
will  not  summit  to  any  power." 

The  former  professor  also  said  that  the  propaganda  of 
the  Soviet  Union— namely  its  reasons  for  being  in 
Afghanistan  is  to  prevent  foreign  interference  in  Afghan  af- 
fairs. This  disquises  their  aggressive  intensions  to  control 
the  oil-rich  Persion  Gulf. 

Richard  Martin,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  shared  his  experiences  of  the  war  Martin 
said  he  spent  six  months  on  the  border  of  Afghanistan  in 
Pakistan  with  Freedom  Medicine,  a non-profit  organization 
that  sends  doctors  and  nurses  to  the  regiiion.  "We  took 
about  20  students  from  Afghanistan  and  gave  them  crash 
courses  in  medicine,  ranging  from  first  aid  to  shock  tram- 
ma,"  said  Martin.  The  students,  according  to  Martin,  later 
returned  to  the  battle  fields  to  assist  their  people 


The  alumnus  said  he  make  two  trips  into  Afghanistan 
where  he  said  he  had  ween  the  affects  of  napalm, which 
had  scorched  the  lands;  and  found  toys  and  other 
paraphenalia(an  example  of  which  was  displayed)  that  had 
been  boobytrapped  by  the  Sovviets. 

The  Fee  Afghanistan  Alliance  has  brought  20  Afghan 
children  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
Shrivers  Burn  Institute,  in  Boston,  for  treatment  of  burns 
and  fitting  for  articial  limbs,  said  FAA  officials.  In  addition, 
the  FAA  claims  to  have  sent  seven  and  one  half  tons  of 
clothes  to  the  refugees.  A "Walk  for  Afghanistan"  is  plann- 
ed by  the  FAA  to  occur  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles.  London 
and  Stockholm  on  October  18,  1987,  to  raise  money  for 
refugees. 

Afghanistan  is  an  agricultural  and  tribal  society  with  and 
estimated  population  of  18-million  (before  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion). 

Afghanistan,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Texas,  is  located 
in  southwest  Asia  between  Pakistan  and  Iran. 

The  limited  media  attention  of  the  Afghan-Soviet  invasion 
is  partially  due  to  Soviet  restrictions  on  foreign  journalists. 
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William  Urges  Black  Students  To  Command  Power 


Junius  Williams  Esq.  Speaking  at  Amherst  College 


Thomas  Mambande 
Nummo  Staff 

On  Tuesday  Oct  6th,  before  a dining  room  audience  at 
the  Charles  Drew  House  of  Amherst  College,  Junius 
Williams  Esq  lectured  on  economic  self  determination  for 
black  people. 

Williams  began  his  disccourse  by  pointing  out  that 
blacks  in  America  spend  2 billion  dollars  annually.  This 
makes  African  Americans  equal  to  the  sevnth  largest 
economic  power  in  the  world. 

The  Amherst  College  alumnus  continued  with  disturb- 
ing facts  indicating  that  our  money,  once  loaning  our 
hands,  never  comes  back  to  us.  Our  institutions;  our 
homes,  our  schools  and  universitiess,  neighborhoods,  and 
our  general  condition  sutters  as  a result  of  this. 

A psychological  distrust  of  ourselves  as  viable,  depen- 
dable, investmentss  is  the  reason  behind  part  of  this 
economic  problem, Williams  assorted.  Post-colonial  condi- 
tioning has  given  African-  Americans  a negative  assess- 
ment of  our  capabilities.  The  Yale  graduate  pointed  out 
that  only  by  learning  to  trust  ourselves  and  work  together 
can  overrcome  these  problems. 

Williams  alluded  to  the  Civil  Rights  and  Black  Power 
movement  of  the  sixties. 

“ I suggested  we  did  not  gain  power  in  the  movement 
to  the  degree  that  we  should  have.  We  got  caught  up  in 
the  integrationist  aspects  of  the  movement(  as  opposed  to 
more  focussing  on  the  economic).  Integration  is  not  ab- 
solutly  esstial  for  our  economic  power,  desegation  is." 

Williams  made  mention  of  the  Muslum  owned  shops 
which  flouished  during  the  period  of  hieghtened  Black 
Consciousness. 

This  economic  success  disapproved,  however,  once  Black 
anger  had  been  appeased  by  "Symbols"  of  White 
American  Conession. 

Williams  said  that  it  was  those  “Symbols"  of  freedom 

with  which  African  Americans  or  any  opressed  people  tend 
to  be  concerned  with. 

To  the  audience  of  about  twenty  black  students, 
Williams  asked"Do  we  want  jobs  or  do  we  want  a control 
of  the  wealth?" 


“Economic  self-determination  of  black  folks  in  America 
is  not  a question  of  acquiring  capitalism  or  socialism— 
it’s  a question  of  aquiring  capital.  The  common 
denominator  between  Socialism  and  Capitalism  is 
capital." 


On*  what  Blacks  in  America  must  do  to  increase 
economic  power,  Williams  was  equally  immediate  and 
definitive. 

"Start  businesses  Right  Now— if  the  capital  and  or  the 
iniative  is  there— start  businesses  now." 

jor  problems— substantial  budget  cuts  and 
low  membership. 

According  to  Edmonds,  only  a few  years 
ago  the  budget  was  around  $15,000.  Last 
year  the  SGA  cut  the  budget  to  $1 1 ,000  and 
for  the  1987-1988  academic  year  the  SGA 
has. once  again  reduced  the  budget  to 
$9,000. 

Edmonds  pointed  out  that  a smaller 
budget  is  detrimental  not  only  to  Afrik-Am's 
endeavors,  but  to  the  efforts  of  many  other 
Third  World  organizations  on  campus  as 
well. 


Afrik-am  Plans  For 
The  Future 

Douglas  Grant 
Nummo  Staff 


Afrik-Am.  the  African  American  Student 
Association,  is  planning  a full  schedule  ot 
events  for  the  1987  fall  semester. 

Last  Wednesday  evening.  Oct.  15,  the 
educational  group  sponsored  a five  college 
Third  World  Organization  conference  in  the 
Campus  Center. 


Fundeo  by  tne  Student  uovernment 
Association,  Afrik-Am  is  a Registered  Stu- 
dent Organization  which  promotes  and  sup- 
ports the  many  diverse  aspects  of  Afro- 
American  culture.  The  public  service 
organization  sponsors  events  such  as  con- 
certs. films  and  lectures  throughout  the 
academic  year  in  an  attempt  to  educate  all 
students  as  to  the  importance  and  richness 
of  Black  culture. 

According  to  Afrik-Am's  president  Lori  Ed- 
monds, included  among  other  events  being 
planned  for  the  fall  semester  is  a possible 
panel  discussion  with  such  notable  par- 
ticipants as  Ben  Chavis,  an  authority  on 
nuclear  waste  disposal  in  predominantly 


Black  communities;  Laval  S.  Wilson,  Boston 
Public  Schools  Superintendent;  and  Alex 
Rodriguez,  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sioner Against  Discrimination.  Afrik-Am  also 
hopes  to  schedule  a lecture  by  actress  and 
talk  show  personality  Oprah  Winfrey.  Both 
of  these  activities  are  being  planned  for  late 
November  or  early  December. 

In  the  past,  the  African  American  Student 
Association  has  invited  Julian  Bond  and 
Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Chancellor 
Franklyn  G.  Jenifer  to  speak  at  the 
University. 

Although  it  is  an  active  organization,  Afrik- 
Am.  like  many  other  Black  institutions  on 
campus,  has  recently  suffered  from  two  ma- 
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"We  [Afrik-Am]  provide  funding  for  many  other  Third 
World  events  and  organizations  that  do  not  receive  funding 
from  SGA;  such  as  the  annual  Malcolm  X Spring  Picnic," 
she  said.  "By  reducing  our  budget  other  Black  organiza- 
tions suffer  as  well." 

Edmonds,  20,  a junior  majoring  in  Political  Science,  also 
commented  on  the  group's  small  membership  of  about  fif- 
teen people.  She  said  that  although  Afrik-Am’s  primary  ob- 
jective is,  to  "benefit  the  Third  World  community,  white 
students  are  encouraged  to  attend  our  meetings." 

"(Afrik-Am  sponsored  activities  and)  events  are  not 
closed." 


Regular  meetings  are  held  every  Thursday  evening  at 
6:00  p.m.  in  the  Campus  Center.  People  interested  in  the 
African  American  Student  Association  should  contact  Lori 


Edmonds  at  546-8055  or  the  information  Desk  in  the  Cam- 
pus Center  (on  the  concourse  level). 

Edmonds  has  been  with  Afrik-Am  for  three  years.  This 
is  her  first  year  as  president  of  the  organization.  During  her 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  she  was  the  African 
American  Student  Association’s  Treasurer.  In  addition  to 
her  efforts  with  Afrik-Am,  she  is  a former  student  senator 
and  member  of  the  Third  World  Caucus.  Edmonds  is  also 
a member  of  the  3lack  public  service  sorority,  Delta  Sigma 


Theta. 

She  credits  her  mother  for  inspiring  her  ineterest  and  ac- 
tive involvement  in  important  social  issues  and  issues  rele- 
vant to  the  Black  community.  Her  mother  is  Jane  c.  Ed- 
monds, the  former  Massachusetts  Commissioner  Aqainst 

Discrimination.  Edmonds'  future  goals  include  law  school 
and  perhaps  a balance  between  a private  legal  and  political 
career. 


She  strongly  encourages  all  students  to  be  involved  in 
important  educational  and  social  organizations  on  campus 
urging  that,  "more  people  should  be  active;  organizations 
can't  exist  without  members." 
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EDITORIAL/ OPINION 


Sib’s  Ice 


Box 


»>» 


Hello  and  welcome  back  to  my  ice  box. 

My  first  topic  of  today  is  about  the  lack  of  participation 
in  the  Black  R.S.O.'S  (Registered  Student  Organizations) 
here  on  the  campus  of  UMass.  What's  going  on?  I hear 
complaints  about  having  •nothing  to  do'  so  often  that  if  I 
had  one  dollar  for  every  complaint  I wouldn't  have  to  work 
for  a living!  There  is  plenty  to  do  if  everyone  would  just  open 
their  eyes  and  look  around.  Black  student  orgainizations 
are  getting  mashed  (eliminated  if  you  will)  by  the  right-wing 
on  this  campus.  I know  I’m  not  the  only  one  who  sees  what 
is  going  on,  but  just  in  case  I am,  I must  say"WE  ARE  IN 
TROUBLE!!" 

If  you  have  looked  at  your  school  bill  (and  I know  most 
of  you  have  because  your  probably  looking  for  a refund 
check)  you  will  see  a list  of  fees  outside  of  the  regular  room 
and  hoard  foes 


TTiis  money  that  we  pay  so  reluctantly  goes  toward  activities 
here  on  campus.  Activities  that  are  SUPPOSE  to  go  toward 
the  benifit  of  the  FEE  PAYING  student.  I don't  know  about 
you  but  I would  like  to  know  that  my  money  is  being  put 
into  something  that  is  going  to  useful  to  the  community  as 
no1  *usl  an  0,1,0  few  Organizations  such  as 
AFRKAM,  B.M.C.P,  NUMMO.  BSO.CONCEPTO  LATINO 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  SOCIETY,  are  here  for  you  (the  stu- 
dent) to  join  and  be  a part  of.  Let  me  tell  you  a secret.  If 
you  don  t join  today,  the  funding  will  be  taken  away  tomor- 
row, and  VOILA!  No  more  organization.  Then  where  is  your 
money  going?  To  the  HACKEY-SACK  CLUB.  How  does  this 
represent  you?  So  the  next  time  you  say  there  is  nothing 
to  do,  give  me  a buck,  and  I’ll  direct  you  to  the  orgainiza- 
tion  of  your  choice.  I'll  even  do  it  for  free! I 


The  second  thing  I would  like  to  announce  is  the  open- 
ing of  our  °FOR  YOUR  EYES  ONLY'  section  of  the  paper. 
This  consists  of  the®happy  birthday'*congradulations'and 
even  the*l  love  you  signed  anonymous-S.I.B.  types.  I’m  sure 
you  know  what  I mean.  If  a birthday  wish  or  congradula- 
tion  is  in  order,  let  us  know  on  Tues.  by  5 o’clock,  so  that 
it  may  be  printed  on  the  following  Tues. 

At  this  time  I would  like  to  place  my  own  persona!  remark; 
" To  whom  it  may  concern; 

PLEASE  HAVE  RICK  TOWNES’  NAME  PUT  ON  HIS  OF- 
FICE DOOR!!!! 

Thank  You’ 


Sincerely, 

SIB 


WHY  SERVE  MAN? 

David  D.  Moore 

Nummo  Correspondant 

! have  a burning  thought  on  my  mind  concerning  womer 
pledging  to  help  out  men  that  are  on  line  for  a fraternity 
I don’t  agree  with  the  practice  of  women  putting  forth  the 
effort  to  support  men  aiming  for  fraternities.  I do  not  feel 
that  women  should  give  the  effort  and  not  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  fraternity.  Women  are  not  allowed  at  fraternity 
meetings,  often  are  not  present  at  smokers,  and  can  not 
vote  on  fraternity  procedures. 

Women  that  are  called  Doves,  Diamonds,  Angels, 
Sweethearts,  or  whatever,  are  often  used  in  the  pledging 
process.  I’ve  heard  of  women  giving  up  large  sums  of 
money,  washing  clothes,  being  called  out  of  bed  at  3 or  4am 
to  perform  amorous  acts  and  other  demeaning  tasks. 

In  my  opinion,  if  women  are  going  to  donate  that  much 
time,  it  should  be  given  to  a sorority  where  they  can  be 
granted  full  membership  into  the  organization.  However  too 
many  women  are  willing  to  extend  themselves  for  a frater- 
nity and  only  share  in  3Q/or  so  of  the  benefits. 

Women,  I just  want  you  to  realize  that  by  serving  men 
in  that  submissive  capacity,  you  are  regressing  womanhood 
by  60  years,  back  to  the  time  when  women  existed  to  be 
dependent  on  men  for  their  identity  and  status  in  society 
The  days  where  women  have  to  depend  on  men  to  add  to 
their  own  self  worth  are  long  gone. 

Women  are  being  increasingly  visible  and  a respected  and 
necessary  part  of  all  phases  of  American  life. 

I cannot  knock  the  sisterhood  that  many  women  find  from 
serving  the  fraternities.  I know  for  a fact  that  many  women 
gain  lifelong  friendships,  leadership  skills,  organizational 
skills,  increased  sense  of  self,  as  well  as  a feeling  of  belong- 
ing. But  all  of  those  things  could  be  achieved  without  be- 
ing affiliated  with  m9n.  I implore  you  to  give  your  time  and 
effort  to  sororities  instead,  where  you  will  be  included  in 
the  constitution  and  will  be  a necessary  part  of  each  meeting 
and  function. 

I just  hate  to  see  Black  women  give  up  time,  money,  and 
emotions  fc.  a cause  that  doesn't  consider  them  in  their 
fraternal  constitution.  Rarely  have  I attended  a fraternity 
meeting  where  I’ve  heard  the  auxiliary  groups  being 
mentionned. 

I have  yet  to  see  ?.ty  men  walking  around  campus,  wear- 
ing pink  and  green  or  red  and  white,  proclaiming  to  be  an 
AKA  swan  or  a Delta  pigeon. 

I don’t  feel  that  women  should  serve  man  in  any  capaci- 
ty, as  they  are  either  equal  or  even  better  than  men.  Women 
don’t  commit  acts  of  war  against  other  countries.  Women 
don't  commit  hideous  and  unspeakable  crimes  that  men 
indulge  in.  You  have  witnessed  what  man  has  done  with 
running  the  world.  Women  it's  up  to  you  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  your  own  destiny. 

It  would  please  me  greatly  if  fraternities  could  not  find 
any  women  willing  to  serve  men  in  helping  them  pledge. 
Women,  if  you  want  to  see  how  future  fraternity  men  are. 
you  ask  them  if  they  would  serve  you  if  you  wanted  to  pledge 
AKA  or  Delta  or  Zeta.  You  just  ask  them  to  serve  you  and 
come  to  me  and  let  me  know  what  their  reaction  was  to  you 

The  next  time  a man  requests  you  to  serve  him.  tell  him 
that  you  have  to  study  and  that  you  must  take  care  of 
business.  Some  fraternity  members  are  some  of  the 
greatest  male  chauvinists  of  all  times  and  often  practice 
demoralizing  women.  So  even  if  you  decide  to  become  an 
auxiliary  member  of  a fraternity,  find  out  as  much  as  you 
can  about  the  relationships  of  its  members  with  other 
women  on  campus.  That  should  inform  you  on  how  much 
value  they  place  on  the  respect  of  womanhood.  Women, 
don't  be  afraid  to  say  No  when  you  are  approached  to  serve 
man.  Think  "Why  Should  I Serve  Man?" 


Just  A Slip  Of  The  Tongue? 

Patricia  A.  Oduor 

Nummo  News 

Once  again  an  incident  has  incensed  me  so  much  that 
I am  forced  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  put  them  into  writing. 
Last  time  it  was  a trip  to  our  glorious  Tower  Library  that 
catalyzed  my  pen  into  action.  But  today  the  catalyst  is 
something  quite  different  yet  even  more  maddening.  This 
time  a remark  made  in  one  of  my  classes  has  compelled 
me  to  take  action 

This  remark  occurred  in  a class  where  we  were  discuss- 
ing a passage  in  William  Faulkner's  novel  entitled,  Intruder 
In  The  Dust.  In  the  specific  passage,  the  author  described 
a transaction  taking  place  between  Lucas,  a Black  man, 
and  "uncle."  a White  man,  Lucas  is  paying  "uncle"  some 
money  that  was  owed  for  services  rendered: 

"That  makes  it  out,"  he  said.  00Four  bits  in  pennies.  I 
was  aiming  to  take  them  to  the  bank  but  you  can  save  me 
the  trip. 

You  want  to  count  urn?" 

"Yes,"  his  uncle  said.  "But  you're  the  one  paying  the 
money.  You're  the  one  to  count  them." 

"It’s  fifty  of  them."  Lucas  said. 

"This  is  business,"  his  uncle  said.  So  Lucas  unknotted 
the  sack  and  dumped  the  pennies  out  on  the  desk  and 
counted  them  one  by  one  moving  each  one  with  his  foref- 
inger into  the  first  small  mass  of  dimes  and  nickels,  coun- 
ting aloud,  then  snapped  the  purse  shut  and  put  it  back  in- 


SISTER  WASSI'S  MEDITATIONS 
Forward  March! 

Progress  in  social  attitudes  over  the  years  can  be  difficult 
to  measure.  We.  as  young  people,  do  not  have  the  ex- 
perience to  judge  the  difference  between  our  way  of  life  and 
that  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  face 
of  the  racism  and  sexism  which  is  still  clearly  present,  it 
is  easy  to  become  discouraged,  and  feel  that  there  really 
has  been  no  improvement. 

But  take  heart!  The  efforts  of  our  foreparents  have  not 
gone  in  vain.  Let  us  consider  a few  example. 

Last  week  was  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  This  blessed  event 
was  hailed  in  a small  town  in  Pennsylvania,  a scant  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  which  tore  this  land 
in  half,  as  being  "not  just  a holiday  for  black  people,  but 
for  all  free  people."  Parades  and  speeches  marked  the  day. 
Imagine  that  event  even  fifty  years  ago,  before  the  civil 
rights  movement  changed  the  character  of  our  society 
forever. 

My  partner  on  One  Love  Radio,  Brother  Sugar,  has  travel- 
ed back  and  forth  from  Jamaica  to  America  as  a contract 
farmworker  for  the  past  twenty  years.  I believe  him  when 
he  tells  me  that  I can  not  even  concieve  of  what  life  was 
like  for  him  as  a black  man  in  this.country  in  his  early  years 
here. 

Brother  Sugar  has  the  remarkable  distinction  of  being  the 
first  black  man  in  Homestead,  Florida  to  wear  a white  shirt. 
To  understand  the  significance  of  this  seemingly  innocuous 
action,  we  must  understand  that  Homestead  in  those  days 
was  rigidly  segregated.  By  unspoken  custom  white  dress 
shirts  were  reserved  for  white  men  only  Black  men  were 


side  his  coat  and  with  the  other  hana  shoved  the  whole 
mass  of  coins  and  the  crumpled  bill  across  the  table  until 
the  desk  blotter  stopped  them  and  took  a bandana  handker- 
chief from  the  side  pocket  of  the  coat  and  wiped  his  hands 
and  put  the  handkerchief  back  and  stood  again  intractable 
and  calm  and  not  looking  at  either  of  them  now  while  the 
fixed  blaring  of  the  radios  and  the  blatting  creep  of  the 
automobile  horns  and  all  the  rest  of  the  whole  County’s 
Saturday  uproar  came  up  on  the  bright  afternoon 

00Now  what?"  his  uncle  said.  °°What  are  you  waitinq  for 
now?” 

00My  receipt,"  Lucas  said." 

After  reading  the  passage,  the  class  continued  on  to  a 
discussion.  The  discussion  revolved  around  the  argument 
of  whether  or  not  Lucas  was  being  demoralized  when  ask- 
ed to  actually  count  out  fifty  pennies.  Various  students  ex- 
pressed different  interpretations  of  the  passage.  And  thena 
young  man  (who  was  White)  decided  to  voice  his  opinion. 
He  didn't  agree  that  Lucas  was  being  demoralized  in  the 
passage  because  Lucas,  by  asking  for  a receipt,  sort  of 
redeemed  himself.  By  asking  for  a receipt  Lucas  was  ac- 
ting "not  like  a Black  person,  but  like  a normal  person," 
he  said  After  that  remark,  the  young  man  was  asked  (by 
the  professor)  tc  "watch"  what  he  was  saying.  Consequent- 
ly, he  changed  his  remark  to  "not  like  a Black  person,  but 
like  a White  person." 

Just  a slip  of  the  tongue?  I don't  think  so.  More  likely  this 
is  just  one  of  MANY  examples  of  a mentality  that  Blacks 
and  all  Peoples  of  Color  must  face  everyday  of  our  lives. 


restricted  to  Diue  cnambray  cloth.  Brother  Sugar,  ignorant 
of  custom  and  proud  of  his  pretty  clothes,  ordered  several 
white  shirts  from  a Sears  catalog.  One  fateful  day  they  ar- 
rived, and  he  donned  one.  Before  he  could  reach  the  outer 
gate  of  his  labor  camp,  a crowd  had  gathered  to  behold  this 
marvel!  His  "bossman"  advised  him  against  going  out,  but 
Brother  Sugar,  undaunted,  made  his  way  downtown.  There 
he  was  regaled  with  liquor  and  praise  in  equal  measure  by 
the  black  residents  (and  a few  of  the  whites!)  and  escorted 
home  in  safety  at  the  evening’s  end.  He  had  expanded,  just 
a little,  the  people's  notion  of  what  was  possible. 

Women,  too,  have  seen  great  progress.  Formerly  denied 
the  vote  when  even  black  men  were  enfranchised,  women 
now  run  for  high  elected  office.  Fifty  years  ago,  a married 
woman's  right  to  own  property  in  her  own  name  was  non- 
existent. Even  in  the  area  of  personal  relationships,  women 
have  only  recently  begun  to  grasp  the  power  do  define  their 
own  needs  and  seek  their  fulfillment. 

Love  without  sexual  barter,  and  the  respect  of  our  partners, 
is  one  consequence  of  our  new  consciousness, 

Far  from  lulling  us  into  complacency,  this  awareness  of 
progress  should  stimulate  us  to  further  efforts,  knowing  that 
our  struggle  will  not  be  in  vain. 

For  my  part,  I wonder  — when  I lie  down  to  sleep  tonight 
and  my  loving  friend  (but  NOT  my  friendly  lover!)  wraps  two 
strong  black  arms  around  me,  is  even  this  small  joy  not  in 
some  way  the  sweet  fruit  of  generations  of  work  and  prayer? 
Moving  eloser  to  love  is  the  Creator’s  desire  for  us,  and  it 
is  this  movement,  and  no  other,  which  will  ultimately  set 
us  free. 

One  love,  one  heart, 

Sister  Wassi 


Announcement 

The  Black  Student  Union  is  having  a Halloween  Party  on  All  members  and  interested  persons,  The  Black  Communication  Project  will  be  holding  its  next  general 
.[I,  , °,,30  w"h'l;e  Smilh  College  Black  Sludem  body  meeting  on  Thursday,  October  22,  1987  at  6:00  pm  In  room  905-909  Campus  Center.  ALL  ARE 

Alliance  at  the  Mwangi  Cultural  center.  Costumes  are  sug-  WELCOME! 

gested  and  a prize  will  be  awarded  tor  the  best  costume 
A good  time  is  guaranteed! 
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Minority  Job  Fair 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editor*  and  American  Newspaper  Publishers  AssocUllon  are  sponsors 


Newspapers  of  northeast  interview  for  jobs 


Newsroom  Advertising  Promotion  Circulation  Internships  Staff 

positions 


Dec.  10-12 
Westin  Hotel 


Boston,  MA, 

r _/  x 
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For  more  information  and  registration  materials  contact: 

The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
Box  100 

Lawrence,  MA  01842 
(617)  685-1000 

Attention:  Joyce  Heeremans,  Conference  Coordinator 
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THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF 
IOTA  PHI  THETA 
FRATERNITY,  INC. 
BETA-BETA  CHAPTER 
CHALLENGE  YOU 
TO  JOIN  THE 

500  CLUB 
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We,  the  brothers  of  Iota  Phi  Theta 
pledge  to  donate 

$500  plus  500  hours  P 

of  community  service  work  £ 

during  the  1987-88  academic  year. 

Won’t  You  Join  Us!  | 

Si 

s 

For  More  Info.  Contact:  ^ 

Swan  253-9418  • L.  Williams  546-9539  S 
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Julian  Bond,  former  Georgia  State  Representative  and  Senator, 
was  in  town  recently  to  raise  funds  for  the  Jesse  Jackson  campaign. 


Smith  holds 

By  STEPHANIE  LAWRENCE 
SMITH  COLLEGE 

The  Black  Student  Alliance  (BSA)  of  Smith 
College  gave  its  first  conference  during  the 
weekend  of  Feb.  19-21.  The  theme  for  the 
event  was  ‘‘Going  the  Extra  Mile:  Cultural- 
ly, Politically,  and  Socially."  The  weekend 
was  full  of  activities  that  emanated  that  very 
idea. 

Friday  was  the  registration  day  for  the  par- 
ticipants, who  were  assigned  to  the  different 
Saturday  seminars  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
and  then  signing  them  into  their  respective 
houses.  A reception  was  also  held  that  even- 
ing for  all  to  get  acquainted. 

The  festivities  began  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing with  a Continental  breakfast  at  the  Davis 
Student  Center  and  a hearty  welcome, 
followed  by  the  seminars,  some  of  which  in- 
cluded, "Blacks  in  Politics,  Law  and  Public 
Policy"  led  by  Sanford  Cloud,  "The  South 
Africa  Situation”  led  by  C.  Payne  Lucas,  and 
"Blacks  in  Business”  led  by  Cynthia  Horner. 
Smith  and  Amherst  College  students  also 
led  a workshop  entitled,  "Modern  Com- 
placency on  College  Campuses:  Where  Are 
We  Now  and  Where  Are  We  Going?". 

Conference  participants  found  themselves 
not  only  learning,  but  also  getting  the  chance 
to  voice  their  own  views  on  the  issues 
presented,  thus  resulting  in  constructive,  yet 
heated  discussions. 

A full  lunch  ensued  with  a stimulating 
message  given  by  celebrated  poet.  Nikki 
Giovanni.  She  elicited  a varying  range  of 


conference 

reactions  from  participants  when  she  states 
bluntly  that  Black  men  always  tell  Black 
women  they  "have  to  wait"  for  them,  and 
in  the  same  respect,  the  Black  men  should 
likewise  have  to  wait  their  turn,  because  all 
Blacks  have  important  things  to  accomplish. 
But  despite  the  controversy  that  she  made, 
Giovanni  also  had  a very  important  message 
for  Black  students.  Giovanni  said,  to  "hold 
onto  your  dreams,  and  strive  for  them.  Do 
not  let  anyone  hold  you  back  or  discourage 
you.  Only  in  that  way  can  the  race  improve 
as  a whole." 

Dinner  for  the  event  was  held  at  the  Smith 
College  Faculty  Club,  after  which,  the  con- 
ference participants  donned  their  elegant  at- 
tire and  headed  off  to  the  Cabaret  at  the 
Hotel  Northampton.  Entertainment  was  pro- 
vided by  singer  Semenya  McCord  and  a jazz 
band.  Both  performed  pieces  by  well-known 
artists  like  Duke  Ellington  and  Billie  Holiday. 

■ The  evening  event  drew  to  a close  with  an 
after  party  at  the  Florence  Mwangi  Cultural 
Center.  The  turnout  for  this  activity  was  so 
great  that  many  had  to  be  turned  away  at 
the  door.  On  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  the  con- 
ference. there  was  a morning  chapel,  which 
featured  Smith's  own  Genesis  Chapel  Choir, 
and  a Baptist  minister  from  New  York,  who 
is  an  alumna  of  Smith. 

The  conference  ended  with  a hearty 
brunch  catered  by  Yvonne's.  Food  was  plen- 
tiful. and  proved  to  be  a pleasant  accom- 
paniment to  the  friendly  farewells  that  were 
taking  place. 
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SAO  works  for  students 


By  FRANCIS  HOPKINS 
UMass 

Students  have  the  opportunity  to  apply 
communications  and  organization  skills 
learned  in  the  classroom  to  practical  situa- 
tions through  student  activities,  said  Student 
Activities  Coordinator,  Delphine  Quarles. 

Quarles  said  she  advises  30  registered 
student  organizations  with  diverse  interests 
including  fraternities  and  sororities,  several 
multi-cultural  organizations,  and  the  Hotel, 
Restaurant,  and  Travel  Administration 
Department. 

"These  organizations  provide  experience 
that  may  not  otherwise  be  available.  (The  ex- 
perience) will  be  important  to  students  later 
in  interviews  (for  employment)  because 
students  will  have  concrete  examples  of 
abilities,"  said  Quarles. 

Quarles,  an  alumna  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1974,  has  been  with  the 
Student  Activities  Office  (SAO)  since  1979. 
As  an  activities  coordinator.  Quarles  said 
she  advises  organizations  on  methods  of 
program  presentation,  which  includes  facility 
selection,  budget  and  contract  preparation, 
hospitality,  publicity,  group  dynamics,  and 
conflict  resolutions.  Organizations  usually 
know  what  aspects  of  programming  they 
would  like  to  focus  upon,  said  Quarles. 

"Every  organization  is  only  as  good  as 
those  individuals  involved 
In  order  to  be  successful,  students  must 
share  a common  goal  for  the  organization," 
said  Quarles. 


Delphine  Quarles'  work  is  appreciated  by 
some  students.  "Delphine  comes  to  our 
meetings,  listens,  and  then  gives  positive  in- 
put. She  knows  exactly  what  we  need  to  do 
and  how  we  can  do  it.  Delphine’s  experience 
is  essential,'  said  Rosemarie  Edwards, 
president  of  Ebony  Productions  and  a pre- 
med  psychology  major. 

Quarles,  who  has  a shy,  modest  disposi- 
tion said,  "Students  may  look  up  to  me;  I feel 
I am  approachable  because  of  my  genuine 
interest  and  concern  about  the  students  I 
deal  with,  both  in  their  academic  lives  and 
roles  within  the  organizations.' 

Concerning  the  quality  of  programs, 
Quarles  said  it  has  improved  overall  since 
1979,  "despite  the  dwindling  monetary 
resources  that  are  available."  According  to 
Quarles,  some  organizations  may  be  receiv- 
ing the  same  amount  of  money  each  yeai, 
while  the  costs  of  producing  events  is  rising. 

All  organizations  seem  to  be  getting  hurt 
one  way  or  another,  yet  "the  impact  tends 
to  be  higher  among  multi-cultural  organiza- 
tions," said  Quarles.  To  improve  the  finan- 
cial situations  of  the  organizations  and  gain 
fairer  representation,  said  Quarles.  Third 
World  students  should  become  involved  with 
the  budget  process. 

"My  real  joy  comes  from  watching 
students  I have  worked  with.  I only  supply 
the  tools  students  need  to  make  a program 
successful  - I stay  behind  the  scenes," 
Quarles  said. 

"Without  Delphine,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  function,"  said  Edwards. 


Brutus  speaks  to  students 


By  THOMAS  MAMBANDE 
UMass 

This  past  weekend  at  Smith  College,  ex- 
iled South  African  poet  and  activist,  Dennis 
Brutus,  lectured  at  Wright  Hall.  The  lecture, 
which  lasted  an  hour  and  a half, caused  quite 
a controversy  among  the  gathering  of  100 
students  in  attendance. 

Brutus,  a professor  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  recent  recipient  of  the 
Langston  Hughes  Award  of  the  City  College 
of  New  York,  asserted  that  South  Africa  is 
“entering  a very  difficult  phase"  and  a "very 
grave  one"  in  its  history.  "There  is  no  South 
African  government",  the  Zimbabwean  born 
activist  said,  "nor  will  there  be  one  until 
blacks  are  included  in  a representative 
parliament”. 

The  present  parliament  of  the  apartheid 
regime  of  South  Africa  contains  no  true 
representation  of  blacks,  who  make  up 
roughly  70  percent  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion. Under  apartheid,  only  whites  and  the 


non-DiacK  populations  or  tne  coumry  nave 
the  right  to  limited  representation. 

Brutus,  who  said  he  has  personally  ex- 
perienced the  brutality  and  evil  of  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  said  he  was  imprisoned  for 
eighteen  months  with  hard  labor  on  Robben 
Island  for  activism  against  racism  in  South 
African  sports  and  was  later  shot  during  an 
escape  attempt. 

Brutus  said  there  are  important  "contribu- 
tions you  as  students  in  the  area  might  make 
towards  the  future  of  South  Africa."  The 
former  law  student  of  the  University  of  Wit- 
tersand  vehemently  urged  for  heightened 
recognition  of  everyone's  responsibility  in 
abolishing  the  system,  which  in  1988  deals 
with  people  on  the  same  basic  level  as  the 
Southern  plantation  societies  of  the  U.S.  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  specifics  of  a future  South  Africa, 
Brutus  said  he  envisions  a political  system 
using  the  Freedom  Charter  of  1955  as  a 
basis  for  its  parliamentary  representation. 
continued  on  page  4 _ 
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A tent,  which  housed  supporters,  and  signs  show  support  for  students 
of  Under  Represented  Cultures  (SOURCE)  at  Dakin  House,  Hampshire 
College  __ 
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Black  Student  Movement  — 1960’s  and  1970’s 

REPRINTED  FROM  The  Black  Scholar,  July  1976 
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By  Muhammad  Ahmad 

The  Black  student  movements  in  America  flow  from 
movements  in  the  black  community.  The  black  student  com- 
munity is  a young  community.  It  came  into  existence  for 
the  most  part  during  Reconstruction  when  land  grant  col- 
leges and  universities  were  established  for  African  people. 

Black  student  movements  usually  occur  during  the  same 
time  that  mass  black  movements  are  full  bloom.  Different 
leaders  and  organizations  influence  the  birth  and  direction 
of  these  movements. 

The  Black  student  movement  reached  a high  point  in  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  But  due  to  repression  on  the  black 
movement  in  general  and  ideological  division/confusion,  the 
student  movement  is  on  decline  in  the  latter  1970s. 

On  February  1,  1960,  four  freshmen  at  A&T  College  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  sat  in  at  a segregated 
Woolworth  lunch  counter  downtown.  In  a matter  of  days, 
the  idea  leaped  to  other  cities  in  North  Carolina.  During  the 
next  two  weeks,  sit-ins  spread  to  fifteen  cities  in  five 
Southern  states.  Within  the  following  year,  over  50,000  peo- 
ple — most  were  black,  some  white  — participated  in  some 
kind  of  demonstration  or  another  in  a hundred;  and  over 
3,600  demonstrators  spent  time  in  jail.  In  a year  several  hun- 
dred lunch  counters  had  been  desegregated  in  Southern 
cities. 

"Nearly  1 ,300  arrests  had  been  made  by  this  time.  There 
were  400  arrests  in  Orangeburg,  about  150  in  Nashville, 
nearly  40  in  each  of  Tallahassee  and  Florence  (South 
Carolina),  about  80  in  Atlanta,  about  65  in  Memphis  and 
nearly  85  in  Marshall,  Texas.  In  the  North,  college  students 
* staged  supporting  demonstrations  and  raised  funds  for 


arrested  Southern  students.  The  focus  of  the  sit-ins  was 
broadening  to  include  libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries; 
the  methods. ..were. ..wade-ins,  stand-ins,  kneel-ins  and 
other  forms  of  non-violent  direct  action. .."(Burns,  p.  42). 

Miss  Ella  Baker,  an  organizer  for  SCLC,  decided  to  hold 
a conference  bringing  together  the  sit-in  leaders.  She  ask- 
ed SCLC  to  underwrite  it  financially. 

The  black  student  movement  of  the  1960s  began  with 
the  sit-ins.  When  SNCC,  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  was  formed  it  served  as  an  ad  hoc 
coordinating  committee  for  local  centers  of  action.  In  the 
early  sixties  SNCC  provided  the  movement  with  a center 
for  non-violent  direct  action  against  racial  discricmination. 

In  the  North,  white  students  formed  the  Northern  Student 
Movement  (NSM),  that  raised  funds  for  SNCC. 

The  turning  point  for  SNCC  came  when  CORE,  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  started  the  freedom  rides  in  1961 
"On  May  14,  1961,  members  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  (CORE)  began  the  Freedom  Rides  to  test  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  segregation  in  transpor- 
tation terminals.  On  May  20,  after  one  of  CORE  s integrated 
buses  was  bombed  near  Anniston,  Alabama  and  another 
was  mobbed  in  Birmingham,  CORE  decided  to  call  off  its 
rides"(Bracey,  Meier,  Rudwick,  p.  137). 

A group  of  Nashville  SNCC  students  lead  by  Diana  Nash 
and  students  in  Atlanta  continued  the  Freedom  Rides.  They 
decided  to  leave  school  for  the  movement.  Most  promised 
a year,  others  two  of  full  time  commitment.  Black  students 
re-activated  the  movement  in  1961;  and  before  the  sum- 
mer was  over,  students  from  all  over  the  country  had  taken 
rides  in  the  South. 

In  the  fall  of  '61,  SNCC  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 


keep  action  going  on  the  college  campuses.  By  this  time, 
a core  of  students  had  left  school  and  were  working  full  time 
with  SNCC.  This  transformed  SNCC  from  a student  group 
to  a professional  civil  rights  organization. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  embarrassed  by 
the  Freedom  Rides,  suggested  that  civil  rights  organizations 
jointly  sponsor  a campaign  to  register  Southern  black 
voters.  When  the  Justice  Department  seemed  to  offer 
federal  protection  for  registration  workers  and  white  liberals 
procured  foundation  money  to  finance  costs,  civil  rights 
groups  agreed  to  develop  the  project. 

SNCC  soon  became  the  main  focus  of  organizing  mass 
voter  registration  drives  in  the  rural  South.  Between  1961 
and  the  fall  of  1962,  SNCC  workers  conducted  many 
courageous  drives  in  Mississippi.  In  December  of  1962, 
SNCC  made  a major  breakthrough.  It  managed  to  work  with 
the  Albany  movement  to  mobilize  hundreds  of  blacks  to  fill 
the  jails.  The  protests  in  Albany  were  against  the  city’s 
segregation  laws.  Later  Dr.  King  was  brought  in  and  na- 
tionarattention  came  to  the  issue.  This  was  the  first  time 
SNCC,  a student  group,  had  moved  masses  of  poor  blacks 
in  the  rural  South.  Albany  soon  became  a prototype  for  later 
actions  in  1963. 

In  the  North,  another  student  formation  began  to  take 
place.  In  the  fall  of  1961,  black  students  at  Central  State 
College  in  Wilberforce,  Ohio  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
sit-ins,  Freedom  Rides,  African  nationalist  organizations  and 
the  Nation  of  Islam  began  to  discuss  what  they  felt  were 
the  shortcomings  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  The  students 
decided  to  form  a political  party  on  campus  to  bring  about 
a black  political  awareness.  As  these  black  student  revolu- 
tionaries beqan  to  formulate  ideas  for  their  Dartv. 

continued  on  page  4 


Tyson  to  visit  UMass 


By  FRANCIS  HOPKINS 
UMass 

Cicely  Tyson,  award  winning  theater  and 
film  actress,  will  appear  at  Bowker 
Auditorium  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  on  Wednesday,  March  9,  for 
"An  Evening  with  Cicely  Tyson",  sponsored 
by  New  World  Theater  and  the  Black  Mass 
Communications  Project  (BMCP). 

The  program,  originally  scheduled  for 
February,  is  in  honor  of  Black  History  Month 
and  Black  women.  Tyson  will  perform 
various  portraits  of  Black  women  in  history 

Some  of  Tyson's  more  famous  perfor- 
mances was  "Binza",  the  mother  of  Kunta 
Kinte  in  "Roots",  for  which  she  receiveed 
an  Emmy  nomination,  and  "Coretta  King" 
in  "King",  which  also  earned  her  another 
Emmy  nomination.  In  1979,  Tyson  won  the 
International  Nymph  Award  as  Best  Actress 


Internationally  for  her  role  as  "Harriet  Tub- 
man" in  the  television  movie  "A  Woman 
Called  Moses".  Her  role  in  the  film 
"Sounder"  as  "Rebecca"  brought  Tyson 
four  honors  — Best  Actress  awards  for  the 
Atlanta  Film  Festival,  the  New  York  Film 
Critics,  the  National  Society  of  Film  Critics, 
and  an  Oscar  nomination. 

For  the  celebrated  film,  "The 
Autobiography  of  Miss  Jane  Pittman'Tyson 
won  two  Emmys  as  Best  Actress.  In  addi- 
tion, Tyson  has  won  a record-setting  number 
of  Image  Awards  as  Best  Actress  from  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

New  World  Theater  provides  exposure  to 
the  Arts  with  an  emphasis  on  the  muti- 
cultural  perspective.  BMCP  exists  to  provide 
music  and  issues  of  interest  to  the  Third 
World  community. 


Editorial/Opinion 
Do  not  call  me  “nigger’ 


Cicely  Tyson,  Emmy  Award  winning  actress,  will  perform  at 
Bowker  Auditorium  on  Wednesday,  March  9. 

Boykin  addresses  Amherst 


By  DAVID  MOORE 
UMass 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  express 
my  concern  for  African  Americans  who  have 
been  so  ingeniously  brain-washed  by  white 
America  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
harm  of  calling  themselves  "nigger." 

It  would  hurt  too  deeply  if  I were  to  recount 
the  times  that  I heard  African-Americans  (or 
Blacks  if  you  are  more  comfortable  with  that) 
use  the  term  "nigger"  in  addressing  a friend 
or  themselves. 

I often  ask,  "Why  do  you  use  that  word. 
Don't  you  know  what  that  word  means?." 
I'm  often  told  that  it  is  used  as  a term  of  af- 
fection, not  anything  offensive.  To  that  rep- 
ly I told  them  not  even  25  years  ago  that  term 
was  used  to  mentally  damage  all  people  that 
have  pigment  in  their  skin.  It  is  used  to  link 
us  with  dead  animals;  lazy  people,  shiftless 
and  irresponsible;  a race  destined  to  serve 
all  white  men. 

White  people  a few  hundred  years  ago 
entered  northern  Africa  and  devised  a plan 
to  divide  and  conquer  the  African  race  with 
deceit  and  trinkets.  They  pitted  one  African 
nation  against  another  then  slid  in  to  reap 
the  vast  profits  from  the  confusion  that  the 
Europeans  had  created. 

Shortly  they  started  the  slave  trade  to 
South  America  (Brazil)  and  then  to  what  is 
now  the  U.S.A.  The  demand  for  those  dark 
bodies  --  that  were  reputed  to  be  unciviliz- 
ed, unfeeling,  pagan,  incapable  of  education 
and  only  fit  to  serve  the  white  man  - grew. 

As  those  Africans  arrived  in  America  after 
being  slaughtered,  infected  with  diseases, 
starved  and  pent  up  in  cubby  slabs  on  a 
slave  ship,  they  were  confused  and  almost 
out  of  hope.  Horror  stories  were  told  on  the 
ship  in  many  African  tongues.  After  leaving 
the  ship  they  were  in  chains,  more  dead  than 
alive,  cleaned  and  then  greased  to  be  sold 


to  a morally  dead  white  man.  This  white  man 
and  many  whites  like  him  had  swallowed  a 
religious  explanation  that  whites  must  rule 
over  Blacks  and  they  were  merely  fulfilling 
that  destiny. 

As  the  newly  arrived  Africans  and 
descendents  were  worked  from  sun  up,  past 
sun  down,  they  were  constantly  taught  to  be 
inferior  and  less  than  human  beings.  They 
were  treated  in  the  most  inhumane  manner 
--  men,  women  and  children  were  broken, 
raped,  beaten,  starved  anc  killed. 

It  was  the  right  of  any  white  to  kill  a Black 
person  if  they  spoke  back,  looked  a white 
person  in  the  eye,  raised  a hand  to  strike  a 
white  or  was  found  some  place  where  they 
did  not  belong.  After  that  white  man  or 
woman  killed  a slave  there  was  no  trial.  The 
"nigger"  did  not  even  have  to  be  their  pro- 
perty. Many  times,  when  white  townspeople 
were  bored  on  a Friday  night  they  would 
rape  a "nigger"  slave  or  hang  a "nigger” 
slave  for  fun  and  to  exert  their  power. 

Slaves,  while  working,  were  often  ad- 
dressed as  "nigger"  even  by  poor  white 
trash.  Slaves  often  were  allowed  to  run  er- 
rands, for  which  they  had  to  possess  a pass, 
or  note  from  the  oppressor  (like  South  Africa) 
to  perform  that  task.  In  town,  that  slave  was 
addressed  as  "nigger"  and  had  to  wait  un- 
til all  the  white  customers  were  served 
before  the  slave  could  be  waited  on. 

Even  after  1865,  when  slavery  ended, 
Blacks  were  still  constantly  addressed  as 
"nigger”  in  the  south  as  well  as  the  North. 
The  inhumane  treatment  and  second  class 
.citizenship  that  whites  had  imposed  on 
Blacks  over  the  centuries  were  deeply  in- 
grained into  the  psyche  of  the  Black  race. 
White  society  had  done  their  damage  to  the 
Black  man  very  well.  So  well  that  Blacks 
even  in  the  company  of  each  other  would 
display  the  examples  of  accepting  the  in- 
continued  on  page  4 


By  CHARRI  BOYKIN-EAST,  M.  ED. 

As  a student,  and  an  educator  I write  this 
open  letter  to  the  community.  I write  this  let- 
ter in  an  attempt  to  share  some  of  my  per- 
sonal beliefs.  I write  this  letter  in  an  attempt 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  many  voices  who 
were  not  asked  or  who  were  not  able  to 
speak  for  themselves  I write  in  an  attempt 
to  describe  some  of  the  changes  I have  seen 
in  the  last  sixteen  years,  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  at  Amherst. 

I came  to  the  University  in  1972,  as  an 
undergraduate.  I believe  that  entering  class 
of  new  students  was  one  of  the  largest  enter- 
ing classes  of  students  of  color.  My  support 
group  was  very  diverse  and  expanded  to 
some  of  the  other  area  colleges.  Although 
racism  was  very  much  alive  during  those 
years.  I felt  that  we  as  a group  of  people  of 
color,  were  numerous  enough  to  address 
some  of  the  issues  on  an  ongoing  basis, 
unlike  in  some  instances  now  where  the  low 
numbers  of  people  of  color  and  other  op- 
pressed groups  do  not  often  attack  issues 
of  oppression,  because  of  our  isolation  and 
our  fear. 

As  a young  woman  coming  to  this 
predominately  white  community,  I did  not 
feel  there  was  a lack  of  support  services  or 
structures  available  for  me.  As  a profes- 
sional on  this  campus  today,  I do  feel  that 
lack.  I look  around  me  and  I am  saddened 
at  how  drastically  the  numbers  of  people  of 
color  on  this  campus,  at  all  levels,  has 
declined. 

Through  my  sixteen  years  associated  with 


the  university,  there  have  been  tremendous 
minds  I have  come  in  contact  with.  But  many 
of  my  friends  and  colleagues  have  given  up 
the  struggle  to  fight  the  oppression  within 
our  midst,  in  order  to  maintain  their  sanity. 
Some  have  chosen  to  tight  the  battle 
elsewhere,  some  have  chosen  to  fight  other 
oppressed  groups.  And  saddest  of  all,  some 
have  internalized  their  oppression,  thinking 
there  is  something  wrong  with  them,  not  the 
system,  that  is  causing  their  oppression.  I 
too,  would  have  walked  away  thinking  there 
was  something  wrong  with  me,  if  I had  not 
been  fortunate  to  be  around  long  enough  to 
see  history  repeat  itself.  I speak  out  now,  not 
because  I am  the  most  articulate,  not 
because  I am  the  most  knowledgeable  or 
because  I am  the  most  active.  I speak 
because  there  are  so  few  of  us  left.  But  in 
1972  there  was  enough  representation  for 
me  at  the  University  and  within  the  larger 
community  that  I was  able  to  acquire  some 
skills  on  how  to  survive  in  a predominately 
white  institution.  It  has  been  through  the 
support  of  my  peers,  administrators  and 
allies  that  I have  gained  some  knowledge  of 
how  oppression  operates  on  many  levels. 
Through  role  monels,  have  learned  some 
strategies  on  how  to  survive  and  interrupt 
some  forms  of  oppression. 

During  my  early  years  here,  there  was  a 
tremendous  amount  of  activism  going  on 
around  me.  The  numbers  were  so  large,  that 
there  could  be  several  parties  going  on  at 
the  same  time,  and  each  would  have  a pack- 
continued  on  page  4 
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The  Struggle  for  Freedom  Must  Continue 

How  far  have  we  really  come? 


Photo  by  Richard  Oucrce 

Third  World  Student  Body  blocking  the  public  and  reporters,  while 
Chancellor  Joseph  Duffey  makes  his  way  into  the  New  Africa  House. 


Photo  by  Richard  Oucree 

Third  World  Student  negotiating  committee  meet  with  Chancellor 
Joseph  Duffey  to  discuss  their  demands. 


Photo  trom  the  Schomberg  Collection,  New  York.  Printed  by  Richard 

In  1963,  March  on  Washington,  in  which  over  100,000  peo- 
ple got  the  attention  of  America. 


Photo  trom  the  Schomberg  Collection,  New  York.  Printed  by  Richard  Oucree 

Civil  Rights  March  from  Selma  to  Montgomery. 


Photo  trom  the  Schomberg  Collection,  New  York.  Printed  by  Richard  Ducree. 

The  late  King  and  Carmichael  in  a confrontation  with  police. 
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continued  from  page  2 have  a packed  house.  Unlike 

within  our  community  now,  the  centers  and  social  groups 
•who  initiated  the  parties  for  our  community,  double  check- 
ed the  calendar  of  local  events,  in  order  to  insure  participa- 
tion and  to  prevent  competition. 

During  the  era  of  the  late  60s  and  the  middle  70s, 
students,  administrators  of  color  and  allies  worked  vigorous- 
ly to  institute  a number  of  changes.  I described  these 
changes  in  support  structures  for  students  of  color  and  other 
oppressed  groups.  It  was  during  these  years  that  students 
of  color  successfully  petitioned  the  Collegian  to  have  a Black 
Affairs  section.  Students  also  were  able  to  institute  the  Black 
Mass  Communication  Project  (BMCP),  out  of  a tremendous 
cultural  need  for  those  of  us  who  come  from  cities  and  towns 
that  play  music  that  are  part  of  our  cultural  familiarity.  BMCP 
has  also  undergone  budget  cuts. 

During  the  middle  70s  there  were  at  least  two  Third  World 
Women  centers  on  campus.  Both  are  gone  now,  due  to 
budget  cuts.  In  1973  there  was  approximately  five  Third 
World  Corridors  across  campus.  None  of  them  exist  today. 
Although  these  corridors  were  often  targeted  by  others  in 
the  community,  they  served  an  important  cultural  and 
educational  need.  It  was  also  during  these  years  that 
students  successfully  petitioned  to  have  women’s  issues 
more  widely  represented  in  the  Collegian.  Some  of  the  other 
groups  that  have  initiated  support  centers  include  but  are 
not  limited  to,  Hillel,  Handicap  Student  Affairs  and  the 
Gay/Lesbian  and  Bi-Sexual  Union,  SCERA  and  the  New 
World  Theater.  Some  of  these  organizations  have  already 
been  targeted  for  budget  cuts. 

A clear  and  vivid  memory  of  my  experience  on  campus 
as  an  undergraduate  is  the  important  function  New  Africa 
House  served  to  me  and  the  community.  As  is  the  case  now, 
New  Africa  housed  the  Department  of  Afro-American 
Studies  and  the  Committee  for  the  College  Education  of 
Black  and  Minority  Students  (CCEBMS);  yet  it  also  was  the 
home  for  the  La  Mumba  Hut,  Yvonne's  Restaurant,  A 
Barber  Shop,  Drum  Magazine,  and  the  Voices  of  New  Africa 
House.  The  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Library  and  the  Upward  Bound 
Program  are  still  housed  there.  Along  with  these  and  a varie- 
ty of  other  programs  that  came  out  of  New  Africa  House, 


the  primary  importance  was  a place  where  folks  came  to 
hang  out.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  people  just  sitting 
around  talking,  watching  T.V.  and  catching  up  on  the  hap- 
penings both  on  and  off  campus.  It  was  an  integral  place 
where  a lot  of  networking  went  on.  The  most  important  func- 
tion the  New  Africa  House  served  to  me  during  my 
undergraduate  years  was  the  ability  to  bring  the  communi- 
ty together. 

Within  the  residence  halls,  there  were  also  support 
systems  for  students  of  color.  The  CCEBMS  Program  pro- 
vided its  services  in  every  residence  hall.  Each  CCEBMS 
counselor’s  role  was  to  maintain  contact  with  the  CCEBMS 
students  within  the  building  and  to  help  those  individuals 
find  whatever  types  of  supports  they  needed  — academic, 
financial,  or  cultural.  Also  during  this  era,  many  of  the  Third 
World  Centers  were  initiated.  Some  of  the  centers  that  are 
still  functioning  across  campus  are  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Center,  the  Malcom  X Center,  the  Anacaona  Center,  the 
American  Indian  Student  Association  and  the  Sylvan 
Cultural  Society.  Most  of  these  centers  survive  on  a bare 
bone  budget  and  without  sufficient  staffing. 

I share  some  of  this  brief  history  in  an  effort  to  point  out 
how  some  things  have  changed  and  to  try  and  demonstrate 
how  some  essential  support  services  have  and  are  con- 
tinuously being  eradicated. 

I am  writing  this  letter  to  ask  the  community  to  take  a more 
active  role  in  the  battle  against  racism  and  all  forms  of  op- 
pression. I urge  you  to  confront  these  acts  not  only  on  an 
institutional  level  but  in  your  personal  interactions  with 
others.  It  is  often  reported  that  racism  is  more  subtle,  than 
perhaps  it  once  was  ten  years  ago.  We  need  to  confront 
our  friends  who  tell  oppressive  jokes.  We  need  to  be  con- 
tacting and  writing  organizations  such  as  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  and  the  Chancellor's  Commission  on 
Civility  to  tell  them  we  do  not  like  the  funding  cuts  that  so 
many  of  our  support  programs  haveundergone.  I urge  you 
to  dialogue  with  whomever  will  listen  about  the  low  numbers 
of  students  and  faculty,  and  administrators  of  color  on  the 
UMass  campus. 

Please  do  not  let  oppressive  remarks  in  the  classrooms 
go  unchallenged.  Please  do  not  excuse  the  blatant  and  sub- 


tle oppression  that  goes  on  in  the  residence  halls  or  the 
dining  commons.  If  you  need  more  education  about  the  sub- 
ject of  oppression,  or  need  to  learn  strategies  on  how  to 
interrupt  it,  then  take  a course,  attend  programs  within  the 
residence  halls  and  around  campus.  Learn  more  about  the 
issues  and  do  not  forget  to  network. 

Contrary  to  popular  beliefs,  racism  and  other  forms  of  op- 
pression were  not  taken  care  of  in  the  70s.  I believe  the 
i way  oppression  manifests  itself  has  changed,  therefore  it 
may  be  less  obvious.  Oppression  is  alive  and  well. 
< flourishing  and  hurling  people  everyday. 

It  seems  ironic,  that  our  campus  has  less  representation 
of  people  of  color,  since  the  Hurst  Report.  It  seems  ironic 
that  more  programs  for  socially  oppressed  groups  have 
been  cut  since  the  Hurst  Report.  Please  do  not 
let  our  collective  silence  give  the  impression  to  those  that 
make  these  decisions  that  we  condone  these  actions. 

This  open  letter  is  an  effort  to  role  model  to  people  of  color 
and  to  say,  together  we  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
power.  We  need  to  continue  to  reclaim  our  power,  continue 
to  fight  against  social  oppression  and  continue  to  support 
agencies  and  businesses  that  are  here  representing  us. 

I also  speak  to  our  allies  and  acknowledge  the  support 
you  have  given  us.  I urge  you  to  please  continue  to  help 
in  the  battle  of  eliminating  racism  and  other  forms  of  op- 
pression in  our  society. 

I am  also  trying  to  reach  those  of  you  who  are  thinking: 
"What  does  this  have  to  do  with  me?”.  I believe  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  of  us  to  address  all  forms  of  oppression. 
We  lose  perspective,  I believe,  on  what  is  real  when  we  are 
too  homogeneous.  True  growth  and  learning  comes  from 
the  diversity  we  all  share.  I am  not  advocating  excluding 
one  group  to  accommodate  another.  However,  some 
organizations  that  advocate  for  and  protect  people  of  color 
and  other  oppressed  groups  are  constantly  being  exclud- 
ed and  eradicated.  With  my  deepest  sincerity  and  respect 
to  each  reader  of  this  letter,  I ask  that  we  all  begin  to 
celebrate  the  beauty  we  each  bring  to  our  world. 


■ “nigger’’ 

continued  from  page  2 

ferior  treatment.  Blacks  would  freely  use  the 
word  "nigger"to  speak  of  their  friends  and 
themselves.  Blacks  used  the  word  “nigger" 
without  realizing  the  white  man  could  berate 
them  without  being  present. 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  the  Black  race 
disrespects  themselves  by  acting  out  the 
racist  practices  of  the  white  man  on  each 
other.  I do  not  hear  Jewish  people  calling 
each  other  "Hymie",  or  Asians  calling 
themselves  "Chinks”,  or  Puerto  Ricans  call- 
ing themselves  "Spies”.  Only  the  African 
American  (Black)  race  holds  the  distinction 
of  self-defacement. 

So  the  next  time  you  are  in  company  with 
your  friends  and  you  use  the  word  "nigger", 
or  your  friend  uses  the  word  "nigger”,  you 
are  expressing  support  of  what  white 

American 


By  CHARLES  A.  SHEFFIELD 
UMass 

Food;  abundant  and  free.  A person  who 
sells  FOOD  is  an  enemy  of  human  kind. 
With  their  fat  bellies  they  sell  FOOD.  In  the 
face  of  huge  unmanageable  hordes,  they 
sell  FOOD.  With  their  accumulations  of 
wasteful  sums,  rodents'  delight,  still  the 
FOOD  is  sold.  In  the  shadow  of  those  starv- 
ed and  weary,  with  fly-filled  bodies,  they 
sell  FOOD. 

The  abundant  FOOD,  which  springs 
forth  from  the  good  earth,  is  treated  by  the 
showers,  and  the  soill  The  FOOD  horders 
have  no  claim  to  these  ecological  motions. 
Had  these  death  dealers  not  infested  the 
earth,  wouldst  that  fruit  not  bore,  to  be 
shared  amongst  the  righteous  creatures  of 
the  earth.  I tell  you  that  these  hoarders  will 
soon  sell  rocks.  As  is  they  had  privilege 


America  refers  to  as  "the  good  old  days". 

I want  you  to  know  when  you  as  a Black  man 
or  woman  use  the  word  "nigger"  you  might 
as  well  be  saying,  "I  support  ‘the  good  old 
days'  when  Blacks  were  treated  as  proper- 
ty, to  be  defiled  and  lowered  in  status  at  the 
whim  of  their  master."  Or  any  white  person 
for  that  matter.  You  might  as  well  say,  "I 
want  to  see  my  family  sold  on  an  auction 
block  to  separate  owners.  I want  to  work  for 
free  from  sun  up.  past  sun  down.  I want  to 
be  further  mistreated." 

Finally,  I would  like  to  advocate  the  show- 
ing of  respect  for  yourself  and  your  friends, 
and  never  again  utter  the  word  "nigger".  It 
should  not  matter  if  you  are  in  a crowd  of 
solely  Blacks  or  in  a mixed  racial  crowd. 

Just  stop  using  that  word  and  maybe  your 
friends  will  feel  uncomfortable  using  it  in 
your  presence. 

DEED 

based  on  individual  dessert  and  were  con- 
sulted during  the  sedimentary  and  igneous 
process. 

How  claim  they  this?  By  deed?  The 
devilish,  murderous,  genocidal  deed.  By 
deed  of  colonialization  and  rape?  By  deed 
of  slavery,  say  you.  Spear  that  evil  liar. 

What  deed?  Which  bloody  massacre  or 
brutal  savagery  do  you  make  claim  to  even 
the  filling  in  your  rotted  teeth?  What  deed 
did  you  thrust  upon  dear  Medger,  a man 
of  love  and  patience.  He  did  bleed  in  his 
children's  arms  non-violently.  The  deed  of 
rope  and  tree?  Of  chain  and  dagger  and 
whip?  Of  moral  Martin  with  lead  shot  in  his 
gut?  Of  Mr.  Malcolm?  Of  deported  Garvey? 
Or  internal  exile  Robeson? 

You  speak  of  a token  deed  that  will  not 
take  away  the  lashes  of  pain  so  deep  and 
sophisticated.  Your  deed  is  death! 

. . . and  so  are  you. 


■ Black  students 
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some  decided  to  leave  school  and  go 
into  Northern  black  communities  and 
organize  as  SNCC  did  in  Southern  com- 
munities. After  some  debate,  a name  was 
chosen  for  their  black  student  party;  it  was 
called  the  RAM  party,  later  to  become  known 
as  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 

"1963  produced  the  second  phase  oflhe 
protest  era".  By  spring,  through  efforts  of 
SNCC  and  SCLC  organizers,  various 
Southern  cities  were  seething  with  protest 
revolt.  The  turning  point  of  mass  black  con- 
sciousness and  for  the  protest  movement 
came  during  the  "spring  non-violent  offen- 
sive” in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King,  who  had  become  the  symbol 
of  the  direct  'action  non-violent  struggle 
through  the  efforts  of  SCLC  and  SNCC... 
pushed  Birmingham  to  the  brink.  The 
honkies  — bringing  out  dogs,  tanks,  water 
hoses  on  women  and  children  — was  too 
much  for  the  African-Americans  to  stomach. 
Within  months  mass  demonstrations  had  oc- 
curred all  over  the  south. 

In  the  North,  in  Philadelphia,  RAM,  work- 
ing with  N.A.A.C.P.  organized  mass 
demonstrations  against  union  discrimination 
in  the  building  trades.  The  place  of  the 
demonstrations  was  a school  construction 
site  in  the  middle  of  North  Philadelphia's 
black  community.  In  a week’s  time,  over 
10,000  people  participated  in  the  demonstra- 
tions... This  was  the  first  breakthrough  in  the 
North.  In  New  York.  CORE  began 
demonstrating  at  down-state  northern  cities 
with  freedom  marches  and  police  brutality 
demonstrations.  The  March  on  Washington 
H which  was  held  in  late  August  started  as  a 


mass  movement.  Some  250,000  people 
demonstrated. 

The  concept  of  non-violence  suffered  set- 
backs among  SNCC  workers  when  four 
black  girls  were  killed  in  the  bombing  of  a 
church  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  in  the  fall 
of  1963.  RAM  organized  a student  wing  call- 
ed ASM,  the  Afro-American  Student  Move- 
ment. It  organized  chapters  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  Fisk  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  Los  Angeles,  California.  ASM 
called  a student  conference  on  Black  Na- 
tionalism in  May  1964. 

The  convening  of  the  1st  National  Afro- 
American  Student  Conference  on  Black  Na- 
tionalism held  May  1st  to  4th  in  Nashville, 
fenn.,  was  the  ideological  catalyst  that 
eventually  shifted  the  civil  rights  movements 
into  the  Black  Power  movement.  During  the 
summer  months  RAM  organizers  through 
the  agreement  of  John  Lewis,  then  chairman 
of  SNCC,  went  into  Mississippi  to  work  with 
SNCC.  RAM  organizers  soon  came  into  con- 
flict with  white  SNCC  workers,  who  oppos- 
ed an  all-Black  force  and  the  practice  of  self- 
defense.  Soon,  RAM  began  a movement  to 
force  whites  out  of  SNCC. 

8rother  Don  Freeman,  in  his  article  'Black 
Youth  and  Afro-American  Liberation'  in  the 
fall,  1964  edition  of  Black  America  describes 
the  conference:  'May  1-3,  1964,  the  Afro- 
American  Student  Movement  representing 
young  Nationalist  groups  and  tendencies 
throughout  the  North  and  South,  convened 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  form  a Black  Na- 
tionalist Youth  Movement..  The  importance 
of  traditional  or  'bourgeois’  nationalism  was 
examined. 

This  article  will  be  continued  in  the  next  Issue. 


continued  from  page  1 

Black  majority  rule  of  the  Republique  is  un- 
questionably a central  feature  of  this  system, 
he  said.  "If  there  is  black  rule  in  South 
Africa,  which  there  inevitably  will  be,  the 
question  that  will  be  answered  is  whether 
blacks  who  have  suffered  such  opppression, 
such  destruction  of  human  lives,  will  or  will 
not,  given  the  opportunity,  take  vengeance 
on  those  who  have  enslaved”. 

Brutus,  answering  the  question  on  the 
basis  of  his  foresight,  was  resolute.  "Wa 
don’t  have  time  for  revenge,  our  job  is  to 
rebuild". 
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NUMMO  would  like  to  inform  the  public  about  information  that  may  be  both  educa- 
tional and  enlightening  to  the  community.  The  following  articles  are  compiled  from  a 
spokesperson  from  the  Nation  of  Islam  and  are  not  neccessarily  the  views  of 
NUMMO ’s  staff. 


JESSE  JACKSON,  MINISTER  FARRAKHAN  AND  THE 
JEWS! 


The  most  recent  attacks  on  Black  people  and  their  leaders 
started  in  1983  during  the  presidential  campaign  ot 
Reverend  Jesse  L.  Jackson.  THe  following  is  a chronology 
of  these  events: 

1983-Some  Jews  organize  a group,  calling  themselves 
‘•Jews  Against  Jackson”,  to  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
Reverend  Jesse  L.  Jackson,  a Black  civil  rights  leadeer  and 
founder  of  “People  United  to  Save  Humanity”  or  Opera- 
tion PUSH.  The  J.A.J.  protested  by  taking  out  full  page 
advertisement  with  the  slogan  “Ruin  Jesse.  Ruin,”  mock- 
ing the  slogan  of  Jackson's  supporters.  “Run  Jesse,  Run”. 

1983-4-Reverend  Jackson  becomes  the  symbol  of  Black 
political  advancement,  registering  thousands  of  Blacks  and 
poor  Whites  to  vote  in  local  and  national  elections  Hun- 
dreds of  threats  against  the  life  of  Reverend  Jackson  and 
his  family  were  recorded  and  several  arrests  are  made.  THe 
remains  of  mutilated  animals  were  left  at  the  home  of 
Jackson  and  his  campaign  headquarters  in  two  cities  were 
bombed.  Jackson  enlists  the  support  of  Minister  Louis  Far- 
rakhan,  leader  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  whose  elite  organiza- 
tion of  bodyguards  named  the  "Fruit  of  Islam”,  secure  the 
life  of  the  candidate. 

THE  “HITLER"  REMARK-WHAT’S  THE  TRUTH 

February  25, 1 984 !.  i a speech  given  by  Farrakhan  at  a ral- 
ly for  Jackson,  he  notes  tho  unusually  bitter  attacks  on 
Jackson  by  Jewish  leaders  and  organizations. 

“Now  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  anytime  a Black  man 
stands  up  with  justice  in  his  mouth,  his  life  is  on  the  line. 
You  know  that,  don't  you  brothers  and  sisters?  When  Jesse 
decided  to  run,  Jesse  decided  to  put  his  life  on  the  line. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  let  our  brother  go  down  in- 
to the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  and  we  say  'Watch 
Jesse  run.  Look  at  Jesse  go.'lt  is  unthinkable  that  we  should 
not  go  down  with  him  so  that  we  may  go  up  with  him.  I say 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  there  have  been  over  a hundred 
real  threats  on  this  man's  life  already  and  several  people 
are  already  in  jail  for  thinking,  planning  to  do  harm  to  this 
brother.  What  has  he  done  to  merit  this  kind  of  thinking  in 
the  American  public?  What  has  he  done?  I'll  tell  you  what 
he's  done.  He's  freed  the  minds  of  these  young  Black  boys 
and  girls  who  will  never  again  think  that  Black  people  can- 
not rule  themselves  and  go  to  the  top,  this  is  what  he's  done. 
What  has  he  done?  He  stands  up  for  the  poor,  the  oppress- 
ed and  the  locked  out.  WHat  ahs  he  done?  He's  extended 
his  hand  to  the  American  Indian,  the  owners  of  the  country 
who  languish  on  reservation  while  others  live  from  the  riches 
of  their  land.  He  reaches  out  to  the  Mexican  American,  to 
the  Hispanic  American.  He  reaches  out  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  women.  But  there’s  another  segment  that  her  reaches 
out  to.  He  reaches  out  to  Arab  Americans.  No  president  or 
no  presidential  candidate  goes  to  the  Arab  seeking  Arab 
American  votes.  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  has  the  nerve 
to  do  that  and  because  he  had  the  nerve  to  want  to  include 
all,  not  some,  he's  hated." 

“I'm  saying  to  the  Jewish  people  who  may  not  like  our 
brother,  it  is  not  Jesse  Jackson  that  you  are  attacking. 
Remember  this  now.  You're  not  attacking  an  individual. 
Jesse’s  gone  past  that  now.  When  you  attack  him, 
you  attack  the  millions  that  are  lining  up  with  him.  You’re 
attacking  all  of  us.  That’s  not  intelligent.  That’s  not  an  in- 
telligent thing  to  do.  That's  not  wise.  We  know  that  Blacks 
and  Jews  have  had  a good  relationship  in  the  past  We've 
gotten  along  well,  because  you're  a suffering  people  and 


so  are  we.  But  my  dear  friends,  you  must  understand  that 
everything  comes  of  age.  We  cannot  define  our  self  in- 
terests in  terms  of  your  interest.  And  because  our  self  in- 
terests differ  because  we've  come  of  age.  why  dislike  us? 
Why  attack  our  champion?  Why  hurl  stones  at  him?  Why 
feed  the  press  so  that  they  can  create  a climate  into  which 
hatred  and  bitterness  and  strife  can  be  poured,  creating 
the  same  kind  of  climate  that  led  to  the  assination  of  John 
Kennedy,  the  assination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Malcolm 
X and  Bobby  Kennedy.  Why  create  that  kind  of  climate 
when  you  have  the  power  to  turn  it  around  and  show  the 
world  that  you  realize  what  you're  doing?  Are  you  are  as 
blind  as  the  government?  And  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
both  fall  in  the  ditch.  You  are  bilnd. 

"You  do  not  realize  there  are  35  to  45  percent  of  your 
armed  forces  are  Black.  It  is  we  who  you  will  send  to 
Nicaragua.  It  is  we  who  will  be  sent  to  Grenada.  It  is  we 
who  you  sent  to  Lebanon.  It  is  we  who  will  be  sent  to  fight 
your  wars.  This  is  our  brother.  This  is  our  son.  This  is  our 
champion.  If  you  harm  this  brother,  what  do  you  think  we 
should  do  about  it?  How  can  we  fight  for  America,  if  America 
kills  all  of  our  fighters  who  fight  for  our  justice?  This  is  a 
foolish  thing  you  are  doing. 

"I  say  to  you  as  intelligent  people,  sit  down  and  talk  with 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson.  Sit  down  Jewish  leaders  and  talk  with 
us.  We  are  ready  to  talk  with  you.  Sit  down  and  talk  like 
intelligent  people  who  have  a future  at  stake.  But  if  you  harm 
this  brother,  I warn  you  in  the  name  of  Allah  this  will  be  the 
last  one  you  harm.  We  are  not  making  any  idle  threats,  we 
have  no  weapons,  we  (don't)  carry  so  much  as  a pen  knife. 
But  I do  tell  the  world  that  Almighty  God  Allah  is  backing 
us  up  in  what  we  say  and  what  we  do,  and  we  warn  you 
in  His  name  leave  this  servant  of  Almighty  God  alone.  Leave 
him  alone.  If  you  want  to  defeat  him  at  the  polls,  we  can 
stand  to  lose  an  election,  but  we  cannot  stand  to  lose  our 
brother...” 


On  February  27, 1984,  Nat  Hentoff,  a Jewish  leader  and 
columnist  for  the  Village  Voice  participates  in  a New  York 
radio  call-in-show.  He  refers  to  the  comments  by  Farrakhan 
and  characterizes  the  Muslim  leader  as  a “Black  Hitler." 

On  March  11,  1984  Min.  Farrakhan  responds  to  this  in- 
sult in  a radio  braodcast  from  Chicago: 


"..So  I said  to  the  members  of  the  press,  'Why  won't  you 
go  and  look  into  what  we  are  saying  about  the  threats  on 
Reverend  Jackson's  life?  Here  the  Jews  don't  like  Far- 
rakhan and  so  they  call  me  'Hitler.'  Well  that’s  a good  name. 
Hitler  was  a very  great  man.  He  wasn't  great  for  me  as  a 
Black  man  but  he  was  great  German  and  he  rose  Germany 
up  from  the  ashes  of  her  defeat  by  the  united  force  of  all 
of  Europe  and  America  after  the  first  world  war.  Yet  Hitler 
took  Germany  and  made  her  the  greatest  fighting  machine 
of  the  twentieth  century,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even 
though  Europe  and  America  had  deciphered  the  code  that 
Hitler  was  using  to  speak  to  his  chief(s)  of  staff,  they  still 
had  trouble  defeating  Hitler's  evil  toward  Jewish  people, 
but  that’s  a matter  of  record.  He  rose  Germany  up  from 
nothing.  Well,  in  a sense  you  could  say  there  is  a similarity 
in  that  we  are  rising  our  people  up  from  nothing,  but  don't 
compare  me  with  wicked  killers. 

"Why  would  we  tolerate  this.  I've  been  among  Black  peo- 
ple as  a teacher  from  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  for  near- 
ly thirty  years.  I'm  not  a stranger  in  America.  I have  lec- 
tured in  every  major  university  and  college  and  theological 
seminary  in  this  country.  I'm  well  known  by  my  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  scholarly.  I ask,  why  should  we  submit  when 
a White  man  calls  one  of  our  Black  brothers  a Hitler  that 
we  don't  rise  up  and  take  them  to  task.You  wait  for  Far- 
rakhan to  come  and  defend  himself,  though  I am  a defender 
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of  Black  people.  Not  that  it  matters  to  me  whether  you  de- 
fend me  not.  That's  up  to  you.  But  that  would  show  some 
gratitude  on  your  part  for  the  work  of  your  brother  I am 
defended  by  God  and  He's  sufficient  for  me,  He  and  his 
Apostle,  but  when  you  can  allow  the  enemy  to  call  you r 
leaders  anything  they  want  to  and  get  away  with  it,  then 
you  are  selling  yourself  again  into  slavery.” 

Immediately  the  media  is  filled  with  Jewish  charges  the 
Minister  Farrakhan  praised  Adolf  Hitler,  based  on  this 
statement. 

"Great”  is  word  that  is  assigned  to  anything  that  has  a 
lasting  influence  or  consequence.  The  twleve  volume  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary  uses  four  full  pages  to  define  "great” 
and  only  one  of  the  definitions  suggests  a positive  or 
lauditory  connotation.  The  others  refer  to  the  size  or 
magnitude,  quantity  or  scope  of  a thing  or  event.  Webster's 
Unabridged  Third  New  International  Dictionary  goes  even 
further.  Its  primary  definition  refers  to  a "large  spatial  dimen- 
sion“and  then  uses  the  example  of  a"politician,“"dic- 
tator”or"creator  of  political  confusion”  Adolph  Hitler  was 
all  three 

We  should  note  that  Muslims  did  not  write  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary nor  did  they  freely  choose  to  speak  English,  that's 
a language  that  they  picked  up  from  the  slave  master.  If 
Minister  Farrakhan  simply  called  Hitler  “great",  he  would 
have  been  entirely  correct,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  but 
he  thoughtfully  expressed  his  belief  that  Hitler  was  also  an 
evil  wicked  killer.  Americans  call  all  of  the  following  things 
"great" 

The  Great  Train  Robbery.  Babylon.  Earhtquakes  that 
register  over  8 on  the  Richter  scale,  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Great  Depression,  The  Great  White  Shark,  Great  B'i- 
tain,  the  Graet  Wall  of  China,  the  stock  market  crash,  the 
Hindenburgh  disaster,  Ceasar,  his  ghost,  wars,  disasters, 
massacres,  revolutions,  communist  political  purges,  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  among  other  things.  In  realm  of  evil 
and  wickedness  Adolf  Hitler  was  a great  man. 

Jewish  leaders  unanimously  attack  Jesse  Jackson  and 
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his  friend  and  ally,  Nation  of 
Islam  leader,  Minister  Louis  Farrakhan.  Us- 
ing their  propaganda  department  (NBC, 
CBS,  ABC.  all  major  newspapers  and  wire 
services;  see  "Jews  and  the  Press"),  they 
purposely  distorted  the  words  on  Farrakhan 
in  an  attempt  to  harm  the  candidacy  of 
Jackson. (see  attached  article) 

DID  FARRAKHAN  CALL  JUDAISM  A 
"GUTTER  RELIGION"? 

The  Jews  persist  in  their  lies  claiming  that 
Farrakhan  called  Judaism  a “gutter 
religion".  Here  is  the  actual  statement  from 
a speech  on  his  return  to  America  from 
Libya: 

June  24,  1984  at  the  Arlington  St. 
Church,  Boston 

" ..America  and  England  and  the  nations 
backed  Israel’s  existence.  Therfore  when 
you  aid  and  abett  someone  in  criminal  con- 
spiracy. So  America  and  England  and  the 
nations  are  criminals  in  the  sight  of  almighty 
God.  Now  that  nation  called  Israel,  never  has 
had  any  peace  in  forty  years  and  she  will 
never  have  any  peace  because  ther  can 
never  be  any  peace  structured  on  injustice, 
thievery,  lying  and  deceit  and  using  the 
name  of  God  to  shield  your  dirty  religion 
under  his  holy  and  righteous  name. 

"...America  and  England  and  the  nations, 
because  of  their  backing  of  Israel,  are  be- 
ing drawn  into  the  heat  of  the  third  world  war, 
which  is  called  Armaggedon.  Oh  America, 
you  have  blundered  so.  And  instead  of 
recognizing  the  mistake  you  have  made  and 
make  a turn  for  the  better, you  persist  in  your 
evil.  And  so  the  consequences  of  evil  must 
come.  You  hate  us  because  we  dare  to  say 
that  we  are  the  chosen  people  of  God  and 
can  back  it  up..." 

Farrakhan  used  the  term  "dirty  religion” 
to  describe  the  practices  of  some 
????????ioner  of  a true  religion  of  God. 

Farrakhan  has  regularly  said  that  Muslim 
"big  bellied  sheiks  that  live  in  oppulence 
when  their  people  live  in  squalor  are  par- 
ticipating a dirty  relion."  Christians  that  give 
the  poor  a bible  a then  exploit  their  faith  and 
take  their  natural  resources,  in  the  name  of 
God,  have  dirtied  the  religion.  TV  evangilists 
who  thrive  off  faith  of  the  gullibllle  and  the 
ignorant,  have  dirtied  the  religion.  Farrakhan 
is  1 0Q/ correct  and  perfectly  truthful  in  this 
matter. 

No  true  religion  can  possibly  be  a "gut- 
ter" reliogion.  These  truths  were  revealed 
to  bring  people  up  out  of  the  gutter  and  in 
this  work  lies  the  value  of  religion.  If  a per- 
son truly  follows  the  law  of  Moses,  he/she 
is  a freind  of  the  Nation  of  Isalm. 

HYMIE,  HYMIETTOWN  AND  JESSE 

Milton  Coleman,  a Black  Washington  Post 


reporter,  mentioned  to  a white  post  reporter 
in  Post's  office,  that  he  heard  Jesse  Jackson 
refer  to  Jews  as  "Hymies”  and  to  New  York 
as  "Hymietown".  These  remarks  were  ut- 
tered by  Jackson  in  a private  conversation 
with  Coleman  and  other  Black  journalists. 
The  White  reporter  then  reported  this  in  the 
article  the  next  day. 

Jackson  apparently  felt  that  he  spoke  in 
confidence  with  these  reporters  of  the 
pressures  of  campaigning.  The  Jews  were 
apparently  intent  on  destroying  Jackson, 
and  his  remark  may  have  reflected  his 
frustration  with  their  persistent  and  baseless 
attacks  as  he  was  about  to  campaign  in  New 
York,  where  the  Jewish  population  is  over 
3 million.  Blacks,  when  among  themselves, 
will  regularly  call  themselves  or  each  other 
"nigger”,  in  a good  natured  way  to  describe 
a stereotypical  behavior  or  attitude  that  they 
may  exhibit.  "Hymie"  is  a derivative  of  the 
Hebrew  word  "chaim"(rhymes  with  buy 
'em)which  means  "life."  The  Jewish  attacks 
against  independent  Black  leaders  are  cer- 
tainly lively.  Jackson's  remarks  were  un- 
fortunate, as  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  any 
group  in  a derogatory  way  but  his  statement 
was  taken  out  of  context.  Surely,  he  thought 
that  those  around  him  could  interpolate  his 
meaning  in  light  of  the  current  tensions. 
Jackson  later  apologized 

JEWS  SPREAD  EVEN  MORE  LIES 

APRIL  1984-The  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center, 
named  after  the  Jewish  Nazi,  mailed  a fun- 
draising letter  containing  the  most  vicious 
and  libelous  attacks  on  Black  people  and 
their  leaders  including  Andr4ew  Young  and 
Louis  Farrakhan  in  particular.  This  three 
page  letter,  signed  by  William  R.  Perl,  com- 
pares Farrakhan  to  Adolf  Eichmann  and 
Adolf  Hitler  and  variously  calls  him  an  anti- 
semite,  a hater,  a Nazi,  a bigot,  a tyrant  , 
and  a terrorist,  among  other  charges. 

JEWS  ISSUE  DEATH  THREATS 

The  Jewish  Defense  League  create 
demonstrations  at  Nation  of  Islam  events, 
calling  them  "Death  To  Farrakhan  Rallies." 
These  public  death  threats  are  tolerated  and 
apparently  encouraged  by  law  enforcemenl 
personnel. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  NOTED  at  this  point  that 
the  Nation  of  Islam  under  the  guidance  ot 
the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  has  never 
called  for  the  death  of  any  man  or  women. 

In  fact,  the  Muslim  is  taught  to  respect  all 
laws  and  persons.  The  public  meetings  of 

the  N.O.I.  are  the  most  well  attended  and 
peaceful  gatherings  of  Black  people  that  Can 


be  found. 

Muslims  followers  of  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Muhammad  do  not  paint  swastikas  on 
Synagogues  or  attend  auctions  for  Nazi 
memorabilia.  We  are  not  the  ones  who 
would  pay  10  thousand  for  a painting  by 
Adolf  Hitler,  nor  write  or  collect  books  about 
him.  We  would  not  secretly  or  overtly  ar- 
range for  hundreds  of  Nazi  war  criminals 
come  into  our  country  giving  them  new  iden- 
tities and  jobs  or  accept  the  support  of  such 
a country.  Our  leaders  have  not  gone  to  Bit- 
burg  to  lay  wreaths  on  the  graves  of  Nazi 
war  criminals.  We  do  not  elect  them  as  head 
of  the  United  Nations  or  President  of  our 
country.  We  believe  that  these  acts  are 
abhorrent. 

The  Jews  who  make  these  accusations 
have  never  produced  on  human  being  who 
lost  their  life  or  liberty  or  presented  even  a 
shred  of  evidence  proving  that  Minister  Far- 
rakhan advocated  for  such.  Most  telling, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  these  Jewish  at- 
tackers have  called  Minister  Farrakhan 
almost  every  name  but  "liar." 


JEWS  ATTACK  1988  JACKSON 
CANDIDACY 


March  1988NJesse  Jackson  arrived  in  New 
York  for  the  Democratic  primary  with  more 
popular  votes  than  any  other  candidate. 

Jewish  mayor,  Edward  Koch, 
ignited  racial  tensions  by  proclaiming  that 
"Jews  would  have  to  be  crazy  to  vote  for 
Jesse  Jackson  " The  Jackson  campaign 
amnager  is  Jewish.  The  Jewish  press,  dai- 
ly dredged  up  lies  up  to  twenty  years  old  as 
if  they  were  yesterday’s  news.  The  four  year 
old  lies  about  Ninister  Farrakhan  were  reviv- 
ed to  attack  Jackson  once  again  showing  a 
shameless  character  flaw  in  the  Jewish 
community. 


Jackson  lost  the  primary  to  Gov.  Dukakis 
who  himself  remained  silent  as  the  Jews 
practiced  this  character  assasination. 


CONCLUSION 

MINISTER  LOUIS  FARRAKHAN  is  the 
leader  of  Black  People  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  His  message  of  self- 
help  and  self-determination  has  brought 
hope  and  dignity  to  an  ailing  Black  world 
community.  We  fully  expect  that  those  that 
disagree  with  the  philosophy  of  The 
Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  as  taught  by 
His  National  and  International  Represen- 
tative, Minister  Louis  Farrakhan,  will  debate 
the  matter  in  a civilized  and  intellectual 
fashion.  We  no  longer  accept  the  demagogic 
mentality  of  his  opponents  who  seek  to  en- 
courage violent  dissension  among  our  com- 
munity. Our  self-interest  dictates  that  we 
unify  with  our  people  to  solve  the  many  pro- 
blems that  afflict  us  Those  outside  the  com- 
munity, who  persist  in  their  vicious  and  un- 
substantiated attacks  on  our  leaders,  have 
and  economic  interest  in  our  disunity.  We 
are  a new  Black  People  and  we  intend  to  be 
free  and  independent. 


WE  HEREBY  CHALLENGE  ALL  JEWS 
AND  THEIR  LEADERS  AND  SCHOLARS 
TO  A "WINNER  TAKE  ALL"PUBLIC 
DEBATE  ON  THE  FACTS  OF  HISTORY 
AND  RELIGION  IN  FACT.  WE 
CHALLENGE  ANYONE  WHO  CARES  TO 
ADDRESS  THE  MATTER.  WHO  ARE  THE 
CHOSEN  PEOPLE  OF  THE  BIBLE?  PRO- 
VE THAT  MINISTER  LOUIS  FARRAKHAN 
HAS  LIED  AND  THE  NATION  OF  ISLAM 
WILL  CEASE  AS  AN  ORGANIZATION.  YOU 
CHOOSE  THE  VENUE.  BE  IT  THE  ALLEY 
WAY  OR  THE  BOULEVARD,  AND  WE 
WILL  BE  THERE.  WE  INTEND  TO  SET  THE 
RECORD  STRAIGHT  ONCE  AND  FOR 
ALL. 


NEED  CASH  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS? 

TELEFUND  IS  NOW  HIRING  QUALIFIED 
UMASS  STUDENTS!  YOU  COULD  EARN 
: AS  MUCH  AS  $180  BY  THE  END  OF  THIS 
SEMESTER. 

TELEFUND  OFFERS: 

, *"  Flexible  schedule 

*■  Day  and  evening  shifts 

Great  for  building  communication  skills 
! «■  Top  callers  earn  $6-$7/hour 

CALL  TELEFUND  TODAY  AT  545-3509  OR  INQUIRE  AT  OUR  OFFICE  IN 
THE  BASEMENT  OF  MEMORIAL  HALL. 


DON’T  GET  CAUGHT  SHORT  OF  CASH! 


NUMMO 


Come  lo  llie  Campus  Center  Concourse 
for  smokeoul  survival  kits  and  other  information 
November  14-18 
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the  New  York  Area. 

Farrakhan's  command  of  the  English  language,  his  elo- 
quence of  the  speech  and  his  ability  to  make  clear  the 
Message  of  The  Honarable  Elijah  Muhammad,  drew 
thousands  of  people  in  the  New  York  area  to  the  nation  of 
Islam.  On  May  31,1974,  Farrakhan  attracted  the  largest 
gathering  of  Black  people  in  Harlem  history  when  he 
delivered  his  "Black  Family  Day  Speech"  on  Randall's 
Island. 

In  June  of  1975,  Farrakhan  was  removed  his  position  as 
Muslim  Minister  of  New  York  City.  The  death  of  The 


oday  Minster  Farrakhan  continues  to  perpetuate  his 
messge  of  economics  rebirth  and  self  improvement  through 
his  Black  Agenda,  a program  that  calls  for  the  true  asser- 
tion of  our  basic  human  rights  in  order  for  Blacks  to  attain 
true  justice  and  equal  oppurtunity  under  the  law. 


RESEARCH  ASSISTANT:  Brother  Abdul  Akbar  Muhammad 
"To  Serve  His  Own" 

SPECIAL  THANKS  TO:  Sherwood  Thompson 


Farrakhan  and  the  Black-Jewish  rift 

cast  in  Chicago  in  which  he  appeared  to  threaten  the  life 
of  the  Washington  Post  reporter  who  disclosed  Reverend 
Jesse  Jackson's  "Hymie"  remarks.  That  same  speech 
hadis  first  reference  to  hitler.  That  same  speech  was  aim- 
ed to  his  regular  black  audience,  but  it  has  become  the  most 
controversial  speech  of  the  year  - among  whites  Until  that 
point,  Farrakhan's  audience  was  mainly  blacks,  among 
whom  he'd  built  a small  but  loyal  following. 

Farrakhan  has  since  made  many  statements  and  ignited 
much  controversy  The  qualifications  he  employs  often 
evaporate  when  quotes  are  picked  up  by  the  news  media. 
Explanations,  such  as  his  claim  that  he  did  not  threaten  the 
Post  reporter's  life,  have  been  unconvincing  to  many. 

Farrakhan  insists  his  remarks  are  often  taken  out  of  con- 
text to  embarrass  him  or  Jackson,  whom  he  supports.  In 
Boston  last  week,  Farrakhan  claimed  his  original  reference 
to  Hitler  was  prompted  by  critics  who,  he  said,  had  com- 
pared him  to  Hitler  A review  of  some  press  accounts  of 
the  original  incident  shows,  as  he  claims,  that  he  was  not 
quoted  fully. 

Many  politicians,  such  as  Walter  Mondale,  Gary  Hart  and 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  have  condemned  Farrakhan's 
remarks  about  Hitler.  Many  Jewish  leaders  also  have  de- 
nounced the  Hitler  remarks 
A national  Jewish  organization,  the  Anti-Defamation 


Photo  by  Kevin  Sibley 


Students  in  attendance  at  the  Minority  Job  Fair,  held  at  Smith  College  Nov.  5,  1988. 


By  David  Nyhan 
(Globe  Columnist) 

When  Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  speaks,  people  listen.  But 
what  they  hear  is  another  story 

Many  blacks  are  enthralled  by  the  fiery  Nation  of  Islam 
militant  who  dares  to  say  things  most  blacks  would  not. 

Many  Jews  are  horrified  by  the  way  he  tosses  off  obser- 
vations about  Hitler  or  Jews  or  US  society,  because  they 
feel  he  is  a dangerous  demagogue  who  may  exacerbate 
racial  tensions.  Many  non-Jewish  whites  feel  threatened  or 
frightened  by  his  rhetoric,  because  Farrakhan  seems  to  say 
many  things  for  shock  value. 

In  person,  he  is  slim,  restrained,  polite,  rational.  He  is 
fiercely  proud  of  his  outspokenness  against  what  he  sees 
as  racist  white  domination  of  black  people.  He  says  he’s 
become  the  most  controversial  black  in  the  land,  solely 
because  he  will  not  buckle  to  the  white  power  structure 
He  is  also  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Uncle  Tom.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  black  elite  the  day  he  declared:  "Our 
preacher-politician-education  class  uf  people  are  the  worst 
crop  of  black  people  that  we  have  ever  had  in  our  history," 
It's  not  just  whites  who  get  singed  by  his  blowtorch  rhetoric. 
That  comment  came  in  the  same  March  1 1 radio  broad- 


League  (ADL)  of  B'nal  B’rith,  issued  a 24-page  fact  sheet 
on  Farrakhan  that  characterizes  his  views  as  "violent  hostili- 
ty toward  whites  in  general  and  Jews  in  particular."  The 
ADL  says  his  words  show  he  appeals  to  "bigotry  and 
racism." 

An  excerpted  transcript  of  his  March  1 1 speech,  from  the 
April  17  New  York  Times,  shows  that  he  did  qualify  his 
remarks  about  Hitler.  Those  qualifications  were  deleted  Irom 
the  ADL  fact  sheet.  Here's  the  original  Times  versioh;  the 
sentences  in  capital  letters  are  those  deleted  from  the  ADL 
fact  sheet: 

"Here  come  the  Jews  don't  like  Farrakhan,  so  they  call 
me  Hitler.  Well,  that’s  a good  name.  Hitler  was  a very  great 
man.  He  wasn't  great  for  me  as  a black  person,  but  he  was 
a great  German  NOW  I’M  NOT  PROUD  OF  HITLER'S  EVIL 
AGAINST  JEWISH  PEOPLE,  BUT  THAT'S  A MATTER  OF 
RECORD.  He  rose  Germany  up  from  nothing.  Well,  in  a 
sense  you  could  say  there's  similarity  in  that  we  are  rising 
our  people  up  from  nothing.  BUT  DON'T  COMPARE  ME 
WITH  YOUR  WICKED  KILLERS." 

The  headlines  out  of  this  affair  were  not  along  the  lines 
that, "Farrakhan  says  he’s  not  proud  of  Hitler's  evil  against 
Jewish  people."  or  "Farrakhan  denounces  Hitler  as  evil." 

The  headlines  were  more  like:  "Farrakhan  calls  Hitler 
Great."  In  Boston,  Farrakhan  said  that  he  distinguished  bet- 
ween  great  and  good,  that  freat  can  be  bad  as  well  as  good. 
For  many  people,  that  kind  of  rationalization  doesn't  hold 
water.  They  hear  "great"  and  they  think  it  means  that  in 
his  heart,  Farrakhan  thinks  Hitler  was  right. 

The  ADL  defends  the  ommissions  in  its  fact  sheet.  Alan 
Schwartz,  assistant  director  of  research  for  the  ADL  in  New 
York,  said  in  a phone  interview  that  he  prepared  the  fact 
sheet. 

Schwartz  says  that  he  omitted  the  two  sentences  for 
reasons  of  brevity  and  that  he  in  no  way  twisted  Farrakhan’s 
remarks  to  make  the  Black  Muslim  leader  seem  more  pro- 
Hitler  than  he  is. 

"I  don’t  think  it  is  misleading  at  all,”  he  said.  His  omis- 
sions did  not  "substantially  alter  the  import  and  meaning," 
and  "clearly,  he  was  seeking  to  promote  the  idea  of  a 
positive  attitude  toward  Hitler."  Quibbling  over  the  omis- 
sion of  the  two  sentences  is  "splitting  hairs,"  he  said. 

"It  was  a statement,  at  the  bottom  line,  in  praise  of  Hitler, 
which  is  a outrage,"  Schwartz  maintained. 

Schwarz  and  other  ADL  officials  interviewed  about  this 
believe  the  case  is  open-and-shut.  And  many  other  peo- 
ple, some  as  prominent  as  Mondale  and  Kennedy,  agree 
that  Farrakhan  is  beyond  the  pale. 

But  the  fact  remains;  Farrakhan  originally  said  "I'm  not 
proud  of  Hitler’s  evil  against  Jewish  people, "and  he  ask- 
ed,"Don’t  compare  me  with  your  wicked  killers."  To  delete 
these  phrases  changes  Farrakhan's  meaning. 

The  issue  now  goes  beyond  whether  the  ADL's  version 
of  Farrakhan's  words  acccurately  conveys  his  meaning,  The 
current  level  of  black-Jewish  tention  is  dangerously  high. 

Jackson’s  presidential  campaign,  a crusade  to  most 
blacks  is  widely  feared  by  many  Jews.  The  ADL's  national 
director,  Nathan  Perlmutter,  branded  Jackson  an  anti- 
Semite.  The  black-Jewish  split  presents  a major  problem 
to  the  Democratic  Party  as  it  heads  into  a national  conven- 
tion with  its  most  loyal  constituencies  at  loggerheads. 

It  is  the  most  significant  rift  the  party  faces.  The  rupture 
of  the  long-time  civil  rights  alliance  has  ominous  implica- 
tions that  go  far  beyond  one  political  party  or  one  political 
year. 


I remember  vividly  sitting  at  the  kitchen 
table  listening  to  my  grandmother,  mother, 
and  aunt  reminiscence  about  their  ex- 
periences in  the  civil  rights  movement.  They 
marched,  sang,  sat-in,  and  boycotted,  for  the 
civil  rights  that  others  even  killed  and  died 
for  to  gain,  so  that  we,  the  next  generation, 
the  children,  could  enjoy 
In  the  books,  poems,  and  folklore,  pass- 
ed down  through  generations  from  our 
forefathers,  they  tell  us  how  they  fought 
tirelessly  not  so  much  that  their  lives  would 
be  better,  but  rather  so  their  children’s  lives 
would  be  better.  Our  great-grandparents 
fought  and  struggled  for  our  grandparents. 
Our  grandparents  fought  and  struggled  for 
our  parents.  Our  parents  fought  and  struggl- 
ed for  us.  Are  we  fighting  and  struggling  for 
ourselves  and  our  children?  What  are  we  do- 
ing now?  WHat  would  our  ancestors  who  ex- 
caped  from  slavery  so  that  their  children,  our 
great-grandfathers  and  grandmothers  could 
grow  up  free,  say  about  our  productivity,  or 
rather  lack  of  productivity  today?  Too  many 
of  us  are  plagued  with  complacency.  Too 
many  of  us  are  enjoying  luxuries  (and  yes 
they  are  luxuries)that  our  ancestors  killed 


and  died  for,  feeling  no  one  iota  of  respon- 
sibility to  fight  to  overcome  this  still  very 
racist  world.  WE  are  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  plagued  with  the  mercenary  mentality  of 
"I  got  mine,  you  get  yours'  syndrome,  and 
thus  allowing  ourselves  to  be  an  inactive, 
disunified.  weak  body  of  people. 

Why  do  so  many  affluent  black 
businessmen  and  businesswomen  move  out 
of  the  black  commmumties  that  supported 
them,  into  predominantly  white  suburbs  to 
join  the  white  businesses,  instead  of  joining 
other  small  black  businessmen  to  form  one 
business  that  could  create  jobs  for  some 
fobless,  and  homes  for  some  homeless?  We 
are  plagued  with  complacency. 

There  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  the 
min/scufe,  mlinority  of  blacks  on  this  cam- 
pus are  not  a unified  body.  We  cannot  be 
complacent.  We  cannot  allow  super- 
ficial.and  materialistic  things  to  break  our 
bonds  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood.  We 
cannot  succumb  to  the  "I  got  mine,  you  get 
yours”  syndrome  and  accept  disunity,  and 
thus  accept  ourselves  as  being  a weak,  and 
unmfluential  body  of  people 

Dr.  King  said  ”We  shall  overcome,  "not  "I 
shall  overcome  "We  must  unite,  we  must 
support  each  other,  and  we  must  act.  Do  it 
for  yourself.  Do  it  for  the  ancestors.  Do  it  for 
the  children. 
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BMCP's  radio  line-up 

Monday  All  that  Jazz  - Ricardo  Townes 
Tuesday  Set  it  off  Edition  - Evelise  Ribiero 
Wednesday  - Mellow  Madness  - Scott  Thompson 

- Reports  In  Color  - Thomas  Mambande  8:30 
- 9:30 

Thursday  Diamond  - D.J.  Diamond 

Friday  - T.G.I  F Rich  Gray 

Saturday  Rap  Attack  6-9:00p.m  D.J  Ice  T 

- Kevy  Kev  goea  House  9-12:00p.nv  Kevv  Kev 
Saturday  Seduction  12-3:00a,nv  • Colette 
Loves  Interlude  3-6:00a  m.  - Chris  Winslow 
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Nov.  20,198  8 
F.A.C. 

5'00  pm. 


UMass  Students  $ 300 
General  Public  5.00 

Children  2 00 


ABE  YOU  A VIDEO  JUNKIE? 
Kevin  Sibley,  senior  Political 
science  major  and  profession! 
■rideo  junkie. 


ATTENTION  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 
YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  ATTEND  EBONY  PRODUCTION  END  OF  THE 
SEMESTER  FACULTY/STUDENT  MIXER  ON  DECEMBER  12.1988  AT  7.00  P.M  ON  THE 
TENTH  FLOOR  OF  THE  CAMPUS  CENTER  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 
ROSEMARIE  EDWARDS  AT  545-8410  OR  DORIS  CLEMMONS  AT  545-0031 
RSVP  BY  NOVEMBER  20.1988  FOR  DINNER  RESERVATIONS 


PHONE  NUMBER 

PRICE  FOR  DINNER  IS  $ 6 95  PER  PERSON 
MAKE  ALL  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  EBONY  PRODUCTION/UNIVERSITY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS.  SEND  ALL  RSVPS  TO  EBONY  PRODUCTION  211  NEW  AFRICA  HOUSE 
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February  is  Black  History  Month. 
Many  people  aren’t  aware  of  how  Black 
History  Month  came  into  existence  or 
even  why  it  was  established.  This 
seems  like  an  appropriate  time  to  look 
into  it. 

Black  History  Month  was  originally 
established  as  Negro  History  Week  by 
Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  in  February 
1926.  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  was  a 
black  historian  who  got  his  Ph  D at  Har- 
vard University  in  1912. 

During  the  1920’s,  Dr.  Woodson  was, 
along  with  W E B.  DuBois  and  Horace 
Mann  Bond,  chief  promoter  of  Black 
History  and  culture.  Dr  Woodson 
established  the  Association  for  the 
study  of  Negro  life  and  history  in  1915. 
Using  that  as  a base,  he  published  the 
Journal  of  Negro  History,  and  also  the 
Negro  History  Bulletin  for  high  school 
students.  Black  History  Week  was 
established  to  celebrate  the  ac- 
complishments of  black  individuals  in 
different  modern  fields  like  science, 
math,  literature,  government  and 
politics. 

In  the  1960's,  during  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  Negro  History  Week  was 
stretched  to  a month  and  the  word 
"negro”  was  replaced  bv  "black." 
Negro  History  Week  became  Black 


Black  History  Month 


History  Month. 

Some  of  the  famous  people  who  were 
celebrated  during  Negro  History  Week 
were:  Katherine  Dunham  for  theater, 
entertainment  and  dance;  Jewel  Plum- 
mer Lobb  for  science  and  math;  and 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  for  government 
and  politics. 

Black  History  Month  isn’t  just  a 
celebration  of  a few  outstanding  men 
and  women  though,  it’s  also,  "the 
celebration  of  the  appreciation, 
understanding  and  accomplishments  of 
the  black  culture." 

Many  events  are  scheduled  here  at 
UMass  in  honor  of  Black  History  Month. 
The  National  Touring. 

Circuit  presents  "Williams  and 
Walker,”  a musical  by  Vincent  D.  Smith. 
It  will  be  playing  Saturday,  February  28 
in  Bowker  Auditorium. 

On  February  20  and  February  27,  the 
Third  World  Dance  from  Smith  College 
and  an  Afro-American  cultural  night  will 
take  place  in  the  Hampden  D C.  in 
Southwest. 

From  February  10  to  March  8.  there 
will  be  a black  film  festival  in  the  center 
for  social  issues  There  are  also  a lot  of 
events  happening  in  the  Five  College 
Area.  Participate  and  celebrate  Black 
History  Month. 
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UMass  Students  Voice  Concern  at  Conference 

By  Patricia  Oduor  of  Third  World  Affairs  (OTWA).  the  Col-  ed,  don’t  forget  about  your  friends,  your 

Ahana  Conference  leaiate  Committee  for  the  Education  of  Black  community,  who  you  are.' 


The  Second  Annual  Conference  on 
Minority  Student  Retention  was  held 
at  Boston  College.  The 
conference,  sponsored  by  the  Greater 
Boston  Inter-University  Council,  was  attend- 
ed by  eight  UMass  students. 

The  focus  of  the  conference  was  the  idea 
that  education  is  the  key  to  empowerment. 
This  idea  was  presented  to  the  participants, 
specifically  Third  World  students  enrolled  at 
predominantly  white  universities  In  the 
Greater  Boston  Area. 

Another  important  concept  introduced  at 
the  convention  was  the  idea  of  replacing  the 
terms  "Third  World'  and  ‘minority',  which 
promote  negative  connotations,  with  a more 
positive  term,  'AHANA'.  'AHANA'  is  an 
acronymn  which  represents  the  following 
series  of  words:  (A)frican,  (H)ispanic,  (A)sian, 
(N)ative,  (A)merican. 

At  Boston  College.  AHANA  exists  to  bring 
the  Third  World  organizations  together.  Don 
Brown,  an  alumni  of  UMass,  is  the  director 
of  the  program.  The  program  could  be  com- 
pared to  a combination  of  UMass’s  Office 


and  Minority  Students  (CCEBMS),  and  the 
Bi-lingual  Cultural  Program  (BCP). 

The  conferencxe  also  had  several 
workshops  for  the  participants.  One 
workshop  dealt  with  the  problems  AHANA 
people  face  when  attending  predominantly 
white  universities.  Another  workshop  reex- 
amined the  impact  of  college  on  the  current 
and  future  status  of  Black  male/female  rela- 
tions. The  third  workshop  discussed  the 
academic  survival  strategies  that  have  been 
proven  effective.  And  one  workshop  ques- 
tioned whether  Students  of  Color  have  an 
obligation  to  the  larger  community. 

Jean  Moss,  a former  UMass  graduate  stu- 
dent, and  Associate  Dean  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
conference. 

She  spoke  aoout  ethno-amnesia',  the 
tendency  of  Third  World  people  to  assimilate 
into  the  Western  society  and  forget  their  own 
cultures.  'She  expresses  a deep  pride  in  her 
African  origin',  said  Al  Valdez,  a UMass  stu- 
dent who  attended  the  conference.  He  add- 


in her  speech,  Moss  reminded  that  she 
had  become  who  she  is  as  a result  of  Blacks 
who  came  before  her  and  'left  a legacy  of 
their  best  talents  and  attributes'  for  her  to 
act  upon. 

Charles  Sheffield,  another  UMass  partici- 
pant, stated  that  'individuals  must  return  to 
their  community'  and  have  the  ability  ‘to 
teach  others  what  they  have  learned'. 
Valdez  hoped  that  'we'll  be  able  to  form  pro- 
grams to  better  the  community.' 

Valdez  conceded,  'Yes,  we  are  students' 
but  he  reminded  that,  'we'll  also  be  the 
future  leaders  of  our  communities.'  UMass 
students  should  get  involved  in  organiza- 
tions through  the  Office  of  Third  World 
Affairs. 

Sheffield  pointed  out  that  UMass  had  a 
potent  input  into  the  entire  conference'. 
Consequently,  in  the  future  the  conference 
may  be  changed  to  include  colleges  in 
Greater  Massachusetts  versus  Greater 
Boston. 


If  you  have  any  questions,  comments  or 
editorials  to  submit,  please  feel  free  to  do 
so.  Thank  You. 
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TEN  BLACK  COMMANDMENTS , 

Principles  for  Survival 

1.  We  MUST  seek  unify  wiih  our  Creator,  recogniiing  the  reality  of  God,  as  we  search  for  the; 

Trulh  which  w iff  set  us  free. 


2.  Brothers  MUST  commence  being  real  men  and  stop  exploiting  the  weaknesses  of  Black; 
women  by  disrespecting  and  misusing  the  bearers  and  nouriShers  of  onr  future. 


3.  Sisters  MUST  dress  and  have  a decorum  that  commands  respect,  then  demand  that  Blacks 
men  cease  abusing  you  for  present,  short-term  gratification  at  the  expense  of  future,  long-5 
range  objectives. 


We  MUST  strive  for  academic  excellence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  selfish  material  gain,  but. 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  a lifetime  of  productive  service  for  the  elevation  and  advancements  | 
of  our  people. 


We  MUST  by  our  everyday  examples  challenge  our  friends,  relatives,  and  associates  toe- 
cultivate  a wholesome  race  pride  which  will  generate  warmth,  love,  and  a spirit  of  com-; 
inunity  among  as  as  a people.  £ 


Our  bodies  MUST  be  treated  as  temples  of  the  Holy,  therefore  we  must  safeguard  our— 
health  by  consuming  good,  life-giving  foods  and  drink  and  not  consume  harmful,  deaths 
dealing  drugs  and  alcoholic  beverages.  — 


We  MUST  stop  imitating  the  degenerate  actions  of  white  people,  whose  world  order  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Black  and  other  oppressed  peoples.  ~~ 


We  MUST  stop  lying  and  gossiping  on  each  other,  as  well  as  check  our  roguish  activities!— 
for  these  actions  stunt  the  growth  and  development  of  both  perpetrator  and  victim,  thu-cw 
undermining  the  faith  and  trust  so  desperately  needed  among  us. 

We  MUST  actively  engage  in  destroying  the  artificial  barriers  of  political,  sectional, 
fraternal  and  religious  differences  which  so  foolishly  divide  and  fragment  our  race. 


We  MUST,  today,  work  as  hard  to  integrate  and  be  non-violent  with  ourselves  as  we  were, : 
yesterday,  to  integrate  and  be  non-violent  with  others. 


NOTE:  Tht  Ten  BLACK  Commandments  a ere  written  by  Godfrey  Patterson,  a graduate 
student  of  theology  at  Howard  University.  These  •'principles  for  survival"  are  hated  on 
his  perception  of  Minister  Farrakhan 's  first  national  address  on  the  survival  of  the  Black 
community. 
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EDITORIALS  ... 


Coming  soon... 


Sib’s  Ice  Box 




Denying  the  truth 


Rise  in 
black 

involvement 

Kevin  Sibley 

Nummo  News 

Primarily,  I would  like  to  congratulate 
members  of  the  black  community  on  its  in- 
volvement with  the  Third  World  Caucus. 
Also,  I would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  new  and 
returning  Third  World  Senators.  No  names 
need  to  be  mentioned,  but  you  all  know  who 
you  are  Be  proud  of  yourselves,  you  are  do- 
ing the  black  community  a great  service. 

Although  there  may  be  a rise  in  the  Third 
World  membership  in  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  this  is  by  no  means  a sign 
that  things  are  beginning  to  change  in  our 
favor  nor  a sign  that  we  are  gaining  a great 
deal  of  power.  As  a matter  of  fact,  while  you 
are  reading  this  article,  our  majority  counter- 
parts are  irying  to  eliminate  our  major 
mediums  of  information.  Sources  such  as 
Drum  Literary  Magazine,  Afrik-Am,  Black 
Mass  Communications  Project  (BMCP),  etc., 
may  no  longer  exist  if  the  participation  of  the 
Third  World  community  in  the  S.G.A.  does 
not  continue  to  increase.  Current  Third 
World  Senators  are  keeping  our  struggle  for 
existence  on  the  UMASS  campus  alive;  but 
as  the  struggle  continues,  reinforcement  and 
participation,  in  all  Third  World  Organiza- 
tions are  definitely  needed. 


Patricia  Oduor 
Nummo  News 

Last  semester,  when  visiting  a friend, 
I first  learned  of  October  27.1986. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  response  of  a 
young  woman  in  the  class. 

"Did  you  read  the  article?,”  she  asked. 
"He  was  obviously  lying.” 

That  reaction  sums  up  the  attitude  of 

the  majority  of  the  class  who  either  sid- 
ed with  her,  or  believed  the  "incident” 
to  be  a fight  between  Sox  and  Mets  fans 
- non  racial. 


Unfortunately  a similar  attitude  was 
held  by  the  UMass  admiinistration,  who 
either  said  nothing  or  denied  that  the 
"incident”  was  racial.  A couple  days 
after  the  "incident,”  at  a meeting  for 
concerned  black  students,  Chancellor 
Duffey  listed  the  primary  cause  as 
alcohol. 


I was  told  by  my  friend  that  a mob  of 
white  students  had  attacked  and  beaten 
Yancey  Robinson.  My  first  reaction  was 
disbelief.  To  me  it  sounded  like 

something  that  would  have  happened  in 
the  60's  or  in  South  Africa.  My  next 
reaction  was  fear. 

I then  read  a report  that  followed  an  intense 
investigation.  It  said  that  the 

events  of  that  evening  in  the  UMass 
SWRA  were  predictable,  preventable, 
and  primarily  racially  motivated.  The 
baseball  game  and  alchohol  rather  than 
being  the  causes  were  merely  the 
catalysts.” 

I urge  all  students  to  read  the  Hurst 
report.  Hurst  interviewed  more  than  100 
students,  staff  and  faculty  to  investigate 
the  events  of  October  27.  His  findings 
are  summarized  in  the  report  which  may 
be  the  closest  we  will  ever  come  to  the 
truth. 
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New  World  Theater  presents... 


By  GABRILLE  BRANCH 
Nummo  News 

Not  every  university  has  a Third 
World  theater  group  to  help  educate 
students  about  different  cultures.  For- 
tunately, the  University  of  Massachuset- 
tes  has  their  own  Third  World  Theater. 


This  very  unique  ensemble  consists 
ot  of  approximately  65  active  members, 
all  of  racial  background  trying  to  work 
together  to  establish  dignity  in  the  Third 
World  community  theater. 

The  artistic  director  of  New  World 
Theater  is  Roberta  Uno  Thelwell  who  is 
also  a faculty  member  of  the  theater 
department. 

New  World  Theater  was  founded  in 
1 979.  New  World  was  born  as  a project 
through  the  Student  Activities  Office 
and  has  flourished  ever  since.  In  its 
origin,  the  company  only  consisted  of 
several  people:  four  staff  and  three 
students. 


The  programs  that  were  performed 
dealt  with  Third  World  concerns.  Today, 
the  theater  company  would  like  to  con- 
tinue that  dream  by  allowing  touring 


:ompanies  iu  ueiwum  win:  ii iv  wow 
ft/orld  Theater.  It  was  through  that 
jesire  to  network  that  “Asinimali"  and 
■Born  In  the  RSO"  came  to  the 

miversty.  , 

The  success  of  productions  in  the 
Jew  World  Theater  has  helped  to  ex- 
iand  the  attendance  of  the  perfor- 
nances.  From  a small  theater  in 
Hamden  that  only  seated  100  people, 
o Bowker  Auditorium  which  seats  700, 
slew  World  theater  is  proud  ot  its0 
accomplishment. 

New  World  will  also  continue  to  bring 
alays  like  "Asinimali"  to  our  campus. 
•Asinimali,"  a production  of  the  Market 
Fheater  Company  in  Johannesburg. 
South  Africa,  dealt  with  social  problems 
that  are  occuring  in  South  Africa. 


Upcoming  project  that  will  be  per- 
formed  through  the  company  are  “Lion 
and  the  Jewel,"  for  the  spring  produc- 
tion and  Williams  and  Walker  for  Black 
History  month.  Lion  and  the  Jewel  is  a 
Nigerian  comedy  written  by  Wole 
Soyinka  who  won  a noble  prize  for 
literature.  The  play  will  be  the  first  black 
play  performed  through  the  department 
here  at  the  university. 


Review  on 
****  “Williams 
and  Walker“ 


Gabrielle  Branch 
Nummo  News 

A must*see  play  in  honor  of  Black 
History  Month  is  ‘‘Williams  and 
Walker.”  This  historical  play  gives  an 
overview  of  the  lives  of  the  famous 
vaudevillians  Bert  Williams  and  George 
Walker. 

The  story  takes  place  in  the  late 
1890's.  From  the  beginning  of  the  play 
right  until  the  very  end,  "Williams  and 
Walker"  is  filled  with  music,  laughter, 
and  tears.  The  musical  numbers  are  ex- 
tremely clever  and  humorous.  However 
besides  exciting  musical  numbers  like 
"Bon  Bon  Buddy”  and  "Everybody 
wants  to  see  the  Baby,”  Williams  and 
Walker  keeps  its'  audience  aware  of  the 
strong  social  problem  that  black  actors 
had  to  base  their  careers  on. 

The  social  Droblem  was  black  actors 


were  exoected  to  wear  "blackface" 
when  performing  in  white  theaters.  The 
idea  of  wearing  a blackface  only  ridicul- 
ed the  black  people  and  also  made 
them  appear  to  be  lacking  in  in- 
telligence. Unfortunately,  for  many 
vaudeville  performers,  blackface  was 
their  only  entry  into  the  world  of  show 
business. 

"Williams  and  Walker”  is  an  excellent 
play  that  helps  remind  the  audience  of 
the  awful  depiction  of  Negroes.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  be  aware  of  the  strug- 
gle that  blacks  have  been  through  and 
may  always  have  to  go  through. 

For  the  celebration  of  Black  History 
Month,  go  see  "Williams  and  Walker” 
not  only  for  entertainment,  but  also  for 
history. 
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To  the  Distinguished: 
Nummo  News  would  like 
to  welcome  you  back  for 
the  semester. 

We  would  like  to  ask  your 
help  in  bringing  Nummo 
back  for  the  semester,  and 
for  good.  Nummo  is  going 
through  a crucial  period  in 
which  we  are  trying 
desperately  to  reestablish 
its  structure  and  continued 
production.  We  need  your 
help. 

While  we  would  like  to 
have  a correspondent  con- 


stantly covering  your  area 
of  expertise,  our  limited 
human  and  physical 
resources  do  not  permit 
such  aims  at  this  time.  But 
we  still  feel  that  it  is  vital  to 
the  community  to  keep 
abreast  of  pertinent  and 
timely  information  concer- 
ning your  specific  area  of 
interest. 

Therefore,  we  are  asking 
for  a concerted  and  special 
effort  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessors, administrators, 
and  organizations  to  help 


if  - 


keep  us  informed;  so  that 
we  may  keep  the  com- 
munity informed. 

We  are  asking  you  to 
contribute  information 
and/or  articles  concerning 
your  area  of  interest  that 
will  be  both  relevant  and 
interesting  to  the  Black, 
and  entire  Third  World 
Community. 

In  the  struggle, 


Nummo  News 
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Cultural  education  needed 


By  SIMONE  NICHOLSON 
UMass 

Three  women  representing  different 
American  Indian  tribes  in  a panel  discussion 
on  March  11,  said  that  educators  should 
consider  the  students  cultural  background 
in  order  to  build  motivation  to  promote  finan- 
cial solvency  and  social  acceptance. 

Charlotte  Blackelk,  an  Oglala  Indian  who 
lives  at  Pepper  Creek  on  the  Pine  Ridge  In- 
dian Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and  works 
in  the  field  of  Lakota  oral  traditions,  Dr.  Bet- 
ty Haskins,  a CHerokee  Indian  from 
Oklahoma  who  is  presently  director  of  the 
American  Indian  Program  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  and  Dr. 
Josephine  WhiteEagle,  a Wisconsin  Win- 
nebago currently  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  constructing  a Winnebago 
language  dictionary  to  be  completed  in  the 
fall. 

Haskins  began  the  discussion  by  il- 
lustrating the  need  in  the  Indian  community 
for  positive  role  models  and  a changed  im- 
age She  used  as  an  example,  Sacajewea 
who  guided  Lewis  and  Clarke,  consequent- 
ly aiding  in  the  exploitation  of  the  land.  She 
said  she  believes  that  it  must  be  made 
known  that  there  are  Indians  that  have  made 
positive  contributions.  She  cited  Phyllis 
Chelsea,  part  of  the  Alcolai  Lake  Band  who 
turned  her  tribe  from  100  percent  alcoholism 
to  a tribe  with  a 95  percent  detoxification 
rate. 

Haskins  also  expressed  her  social  con- 
cerns for  the  youth.  She  made  clear  her  view 
on  the  need  for  extensive  Alcohol  and  drug 
education,  renewal  of  the  extended  family 
concept,  strengthening  and  reemphasis  of 
the  language  and  culture,  and  more  atten- 
tiveness on  the  part  of  the  family  towards 


education. 

Concerning  the  content  of  education, 
Haskins  said  there  must  be  increased  con- 
centration on  math,  science  and  analytical 
skills.  She  said,  “In  order  to  achieve  finan- 
cial and  social  stability  we  must  be 
educated."  In  addition,  with  so  few  Indians 
in  higher  education,  there  is  a need  for  a 
strong  networking  system,  “not  so  much  in- 
ward thinking  of  yourself,  but  a sharing  of 
, your  philosophy  with  others.” 

Josephine  WhiteEagle,  whose  special  in- 
terest is  language,  stressed  the  need  for  bi- 
lingual education.  She  believes  much  of  the 
culture  is  tied  up  in  the  language,  and  great 
efforts  must  be  taken  not  to  undermine  one's 
cultural  background.  WhiteEagle  said  the 
lack  of  bi-lingual  education  can  lead  to  family 
disorganization  because  education  will  not 
be  meeting  the  cultural  needs  of  the 
students. 

Charlotte  Blackelk  reiterated  her  col- 
legue's  statement  by  saying  that  "education 
must  be  what  it  is  for  us,"  in  other  words, 
education  must  to  some  extent  be 
understanding  of  the  Native  American 
cultural  background.  This  lack  of  understan- 
ding students  culture  is  what  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  Indian  students  are  no  good  in 
math  or  science,  she  said.  The  youth  are  put 
in  an  education  system  that  assumes 
children  are  “stupid”,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  Indian  cultures. 
Many  Indian  ceremonies  for  young  children, 
said  Blackelk,  have  science  and  math  involv- 
ed, such  as  the  Red  Fish  ceremony  which 
includes  instruction  on  the  reproduction  of 
fish. 

All  three  women  said  in  order  for  adequate 
education  to  take  place,  an  understanding 
of  the  culture  of  the  American  Indian  and 
their  position  in  society  must  take  place. 


Minority  enrollment  increases 


By  FRANCIS  HOPKINS 
UMass 


For  the  1987-88  school  year  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  received  its  largest 
number  of  minority  student  applications  and 
admitted  its  largest  number  of  minority 
freshmen,  9.2  percent,  said  Undergraduate 
Admissions  Recruiter  Aquila 
Ayana-McCants. 

The  increase  is  "still  a small  percentage”, 
said  McCants,  in  a lecture  to  journalism 
students  on  March  29. 

According  to  McCants,  there  was  an  in- 
creased effort  in  minority  recruitment  by  the 
Administration  in  fear  of  a decrease  in  ap- 
plications due  to  the  1986  World  Series 
brawl  at  the  University.  The  University  ex- 
ercised more  media  coverage,  and 
Chancellor  Joseph  Duffey  sent  personal  let- 
ters to  applicants,  she  said. 

With  tired  eyes  that  reflect  the  Spring  ap- 
plication rush,  McCants  said  there  will  be 
more  applicants  to  the  University  this  year. 
However,  many  will  not  come  due  in  part  to 
the  recent  racial  violence  and  protests,  and 
competetition  with  other  schools,  she  said. 

Concerning  recruitment  competition, 
McCants  said  other  schools  can  afford  to  fly 
students  to  see  their  campuses  and  spon- 
sor large  banquets. 

McCants  said  there  is  a lack  of  commit- 
ment by  the  Administration  towards  minori- 
ty student  recruitment,  because  “(the 


University)  is  not  putting  dollars  into  pro- 
grams of  recruitment.”  Funds  for  minority 
recruitment  are  'minuscule'  in  comparison 
to  the  entire  student  recruitment  effort,  she 
said. 

More  funding  is  not  desired  in  a “band- 
aid  approach”,  but  in  full  improvement  of 
recruitment  programs,  said  McCants. 

Programs  the  Admissions  Office  employs 
to  attract  perspective  students  are  the 
Talented  Minority  Days,  Open-House,  and 
a Challenge  Program.  Talented  Minority 
Days  are  for  high  school  juniors.  Presenta- 
tions are  given  by  the  Bilingual  Collegiate 
Program  (BCP),  the  Committee  for  the  Col- 
legiate Education  of  Black  and  Minority 
Students  (CCEBMS),  the  Minority  Engineers 
Program,  and  faculty  and  students. 

Open-House  involves  students  accepted 
into  the  University.  An  open-forum  is  held 
for  parent  and  student  questions. 

The  Challenge  Program  targets  inter-city 
high  school  and  lower-  income  white 
students.  The  program  "plants  the  seed  of 
college  interests",  said  McCants. 

College  preparation  courses  are  provid- 
ed, and  University  admission  is  nearly 
guaranteed  upon  program  completion. 

The  Admissions  Office  is  "looking  at 
higher  criteria  now,"  she  said.  The  typical 
student  accepted  last  year  by  the  Universi- 
ty acheived  1020  general  boards  and  was 
in  the  top  26th  percentile  of  a graduating 
class. 

continued  on  page  4 


Jesse  Jackson,  candidate  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination,  has 
shaken  up  the  political  world  with  victories  in  the  South  and  in  Michigan. 


History  told  in  “Ant  Hills 


BY  JALISA  HARVEY 
SMITH  COLLEGE 

On  Tuesday, March  8th,  Chinua  Achebe 
gave  an  overview  of  his  new  book  Ant  Hills 
in  the  Savannah.  The  discussion  was  the  first 
of  a three  pari  series  called  "Readers'and 
Writers'  Lives”  at  the  Northampton  Center 
for  the  Arts. 

Achebe  had  been  a professor  at  UMass 
from  1972-1976  and  has  now  returned 
teaching  Contempory  African  Fiction.  Ant 
Hills  in  the  Savannah  is  the  first  book  he  has 
written  in  20  years.  His  other  books,  such 
as  Things  Fall  Apart,  have  been  successful 
and  sold  over  2V2  million  in  English  alone. 
Ant  Hills  in  the  Savannah  is  sure  to  be  as 
successful. 

Achebe  entitled  his  discussion  “The  Poet 
and  the  Emperor".  He  explains  that  in  old 
traditon  the  poet  was  the  historian  or  the 
memory  of  the  people.  But,  by  the  1950's 
written  history  evolved  as  the  primary  means 
of  recording  and  the  poet  became  a for- 
thteller  instead  of  a foreteller.  The  book 
focuses  on  this  seperation  of  the  traditional 
poet  and  the  novel  poet.  The  message  of 
the  book  goes  beyond  the  poets’  role  in 


African  society.  Achebe  captures  the 
essence  of  the  problems  African-Americans 
face  In  society  today  with  identity.  Like  the 
poets,  said  Achebe,  we  are  unsure  of  who 
we  are  in  relation  to  who  we  were  before  we 
were  intergrated  into  white  society.  In  the 
book,  the  poets  are  faced  with  their  obliga- 
tion to  their  respective  societies.  The  tradi- 
tional poet  is  concerned  with  the  political  and 
natural  drought  in  his  society.  After  having 
gone  against  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  the 
province  has  had  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  not  receiving  aid  to  build  a struc- 
ture designed  to  resolve  the  natural  drought 
problems.  Meanwhile,  the  novel  poet  is  more 
concerned  with  his  status  in  intergrated 
society  and  does  not  assist  the  traditional 
poet  in  his  effort  to  save  the  compound  from 
destruction. 

Achebe  also  spoke  of  acceptance  of  an 
individual's  decision  to  continue  in  traditional 
norms  or  to  move  in  other  directions,  "to 
every  man  his  own". 

Achebe’s  previous  works  include  Things 
Fall  Apart, No  Longer  at  Ease, A Man  of  the 
People,  and  Arrow  of  God. 
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Black  Student  Movement: 


By  Muhammad  Ahmad 

REPRINTED  FROM  The  Black  Scholar,  July  1976 
In  May,  1964,  the  first  Afro-American  Student  Conference 
was  held.  This  conference  led  to  the  Black  Nationalist  Youth 
Movement,  and  ' shifted  the  civil  rights  movement  into  the 
Black  Power  movement.  ‘ 

The  importance  of  traditional  or  'bourgeois'  nationalism 
was  examined.  The  delegates  agreed  that  the  traditional 
nationalist  approach  of  rhetoric  rather  than  action  was  in- 
effectual because  it  posed  no  pragmatic  alternative  to 
'bourgeois  reformist'  civil  rights  activities...  Nationalist 
demands  for  an  autonomous  Black  American  economy 
were  termed  bourgeois  due  to  failure  to  differentiate  such 
an  economy  from  capitalism  and  unfeasible  because  of  the 
white  and  Jewish  capitalists’  intention  to  perpetuate  subur- 
ban colonialism'  their  exploitation  of  Black  Ghettos.  The 
consensus  was  that  Afro-Americans  must  control  their 
neighborhoods,  but  the  realization  of  aim  necessitates,  in 
Rev.  Albert  Cleage’s  terms,  a ‘strategy  of  chaos'  involving 
more  devastating  civil  disobedience  than  the  kind  under- 
taken by  the  established  reformist  groups.” 

The  participants  supported  Minister  Malcolm  (X) 
Shabazz’s  contention  that  it  is  erroneous  to  define  Afro- 
America's  fight  as  "civil  rights"  and  protest  exclusively  in 
congress;  instead,  we  should  utilize  the  UN  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  and  petition  in  the  United  Nations  for 
"human  rights.” 

"The  young  nationalist  insisted  that  prerequisite  to  a ge- 
nuine Black  revolution  is  a fundamental  'Cultural  Revolu- 
tion’ — ‘Re-Africanization’  repudiates  decadent  bourgeois, 
materialistic  values  and  the  ‘Rat  Race’  or  'oethological' 
egoism  and  individualism  inherent  in  American  society.  It 
embraces  a humanism  derivative  to  the  African  heritage 
which  exalts  authentic,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  'Communalism'  or  cooperation  rather  than  ex- 
ploitation. ‘Re-Africanization’  is  preferable  to  American 
materialism  as  a source  of  cultural  values.  Afro-Americans 
must  know  their  authentic  history  in  Africa  and  America  in 
order  to  demolish  the  ‘psychological  rape’  or  inferiority  in- 
stilled by  American  ‘indoctrination.’  The  Afro-American’s 
self-image  and  the  conception  must  be  revolutionized  to 
foster  a collective  ethnic  identity  as  a unique  Black  People 
before  Black  Nationalism  can  emerge  triumphant...  The 
assembled  nationalists  asserted  that  the  young  nationalists 
are  the  vanguard  of  a Black  Revolution  in  America,  but  they 
must  create  1)  an  organizational  apparatus  to  'translate' 
Nationalist  ideology  into  effective  action;  this  requires  Black 
financing  to  insure  Black  control;  2)  dedicated,  disciplin- 
ed, and  decisive  youth  cadres  willing  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifices  to  build  and  sustain  a dynamic  Nationalist  Move- 
ment” (Freeman). 

The  conference  stimulated  nationalist  cells  in  the  North 
and  polarized  the  contradictions  between  white  and  black 
field  workers  within  SNCC.  The  conference  sent  organizers 
into  Mississippi  to  work  with  SNCC  and  to  begin  to  build 
self-defense  units.  Greenwood,  Miss,  became  a base  for 
revolutionary  black  nationalist  activity  as  the  organizers 
worked  with  the  black  field  workers  bringing  them  over  to 
the  cause  of  black  nationalism,  rather  than  the  goal  of  in- 
tegration. A showdown  occurred  in  Greenville,  Miss.,  in  May 
at  the  Mississippi  SNCC  staff  meeting.  The  brothers  from 
the  field  staff  revolted  against  the  SNCChierarchy  then 
represented  by  Bob  Moses  and  the  white  radicals. 

SNCC  began  to  involve  large  numbers  of  white  students 
in  the  movement  in  the  summer  of  1964.  Their  involvement 
led  to  their  radicalization  which  later  they  developed  into 
the  anti-war  student  movement. 

"The  crocial  milestone  of  SNCC’s  road  to  radicalism  was 
the  Freedom  Summer  of  1964.  Freedom  Summer  grew  out 


of  a remarkable  mock  election  sponsored  by  SNCC  in  the 
autumn  of  1963.  Because  the  mass  of  Mississippi's  black 
population  could  not  legally  participate  in  choosing  the 
state’s  governor  that  year,  Robert  Moses  conceived  a 
freedom  election  to  protest  mass  disenfranchment  and  to 
educate  Mississippi's  blacks  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
political  process.  COFO  organized  a new  party  called  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democrats,  printed  its  own  ballots,  and 
in  October  conducted  its  own  poll.  Overwhelming  the 
regular  party  candidates,  Aaron  Henry,  head  of  the  state 
NAACP  and  Freedom  Democratic  nominee  for  governor, 
received  70,000  votes,  a tremendous  protest  against  the 
denial  of  equal  political  rights.  One  reason  for  the  success 
of  the  project  was  the  presence  in  the  state  of  100  Yale  and 
Stanford  students,  who  worked  for  two  weeks  with  SNCC 
on  the  election.  SNCC  was  sufficiently  impressed  by  the 
student  contribution  to  consider  inviting  hundreds  more  to 
spend  an  entire  summer  in  Mississippi.  Sponsors  of  this 
plan  hoped  not  only  for  workers  but  for  publicity  that  might 
at  last  focus  national  attention  on  Mississippi.  By  the  winter 
of  1963-64,  however,  rising  militancy  in  SNCC  had  begun 
to  take  on  overtones  of  black  nationalism,  and  some  of  the 
membership  resisted  the  summer  project  on  the  grounds 
that  most  of  the  volunteers  would  be  white"  (Bracey.  Meier, 
Rudwick,  p.  140). 

During  the  Freedom  Summer  sponsored  by  COFO  in 


James  Meridith  was  shot  with  a shot  gun. 


Mississippi,  six  people  were  killed,  eighty  beaten,  thirty-five 
churches  burned  and  thirty  other  buildings  bombed.  Stu- 
dent volunteers  taught  in  Freedom  Schools  where  3,000 
children  attended. 

"They  organized  the  disenfranchised  to  march  on  coun- 
ty courthouses  to  face  unyielding  registrars.  Most  impor- 
tantly, they  walked  the  roads  of  Mississippi  for  the  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  (FDP).  Denying  the  legitimacy  of  the 
segregated  Democratic  party,  COFO  opened  the  FDP  to 
members  of  all  races  and  declared  the  party's  loyalty  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  The  goal  of  the  FDP  in  the  summer  of  1964 
was  to  send  a delegation  to  the  Democratic  convention  in 
Atlantic  City  to  challenge  the  credentials  of  the  regular 
Democrats  and  cast  the  state’s  vote  for  the  party’s 
nominees.  To  mount  this  challenge  against  the  racist 
Democrats  of  Mississippi,  COFO  enrolled  60,000  members 
in  the  FDP  and  then  organized  precinct,  county,  and  state 
conventions  to  choose  68  integrated  delegates  to  go  North. 
The  FDP,  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  black  Mississippi 
citizens  invested  tremendous  hopes,  was  a true  grassroots 
political  movement  and  the  greatest  achievement  of 
Freedom  Summer"  (Bracey,  Meier,  Rudwick,  p.  142). 

The  FDP  went  to  Atlantic  City  to  challenge  the  Mississippi 
regulars.  Northern  liberals  tried  to  work  out  a compromise 
that  would  appease  the  FDP  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  bulk  of  the  Southern  delegations  in  the  convention. 
President  Johnson’s  proposal  was  to  seat  all  the  Mississippi 
regulars  who  pledged  loyalty  to  the  party  and  not  to  grant 
the  FDP  voting  rights  but  to  let  them  sit  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention. 

The  FDP  refused  this  proposal  and  Johnson  sent  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  to  draw  a compromise.  Humphreyoffered 
to  permit  two  FDP  delegates  to  sit  in  the  convention  with 
full  voting  rights  if  he  could  choose  the  delegates.  The 
Mississippi  white  regulars  walked  out  and  the  FDP  led  by 
Mrs.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  decided  not  to  accept  the 
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organizing  an  all  black  independent  political  party  a year 
later. 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  members  of  the  SNCC  staff  were 
invited  to  visit  the  Republic  of  Guinea  by  Sekou  Toure.  While 
traveling  in  Africa  they  met  MALCOLM  X who  had  left  the 
Nation  of  Islam  and  had  formed  the  OAAU  (Organization 
of  Afro-American  Unity).  SNCC  personnel  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  Malcolm  and  SNCC  soon  became  influenced 
by  him.  In  the  fall  of  1964,  SNCC  underwent  internal  debate 
over  direction.  1965  began  with  Dr  King  going  to  prison 
and  holding  demonstrations  in  Selma,  Alabama.  Malcolm 
X came  to  Selma  while  Dr.  King  was  in  jail,  spoke  and  of- 
fered an  alternative  to  non-violence. 

Dr.  King  announced  he  would  lead  a march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery.  His  assistants  convinced  him  not  to  lead 
the  march  in  the  beginning.  Instead,  Hosea  Williams  and 
John  Lewis  of  SNCC  led  the  march  of  about  525  people. 
After  the  marchers  crossed  Pettus  Bridge  going  to  U.S. 
highway  80  they  were  confronted  by  a battalion  of  state 
troopers.  After  an  exchange  of  words  the  troopers  attacked. 

After  the  attack,  Dr.  King  announced  he  would  continue 
the  march.  Suffering  setbacks  at  the  beginning,  the  march 
was  finally  successful.  SNCC  began  to 
re-evaluate  its  integrationalist  approach  in  1965.  The  Watts 
rebellion  occurred  in  August. 

During  1965,  SNCC  began  discussing  how  to  form  a 
black  student  movement.  Northern  Student  Movement 
(NSM)  began  to  organize  Afro-American  student  groups  of 
black  students  on  white  campuses  in  the  North  while  SNCC 
again  began  to  focus  on  black  students  in  the  South. 
Another  development  was  the  Deacons  for  Defense,  a black 
armed  self  defense  group  in  the  South.  A group  of  black 
students  working  in  Atlanta  polarized  the  contradictions 
within  SNCC  between  white  and  black  workers;  confronta- 
tion sometimes  came  close  to  gun  battles.  These  students 
served  as  a catalyst  of  pushing  SNCC  towards  the  black 
power  position.  These  students  were  from  the  now  infamous 
Atlanta  project  which  led  demonstrations  against  the  draft 
in  1966  and  developed  the  black  consciousness  movement 
within  SNCC. 

After  a serious  fight,  Stokely  Carmichael  became  chair- 
man of  SNCC  in  1966.  James  Meridith  began  his  "Mem- 
phis to  Jackson  March”  on  Sunday,  June  5,  1966.  His 
march  was  to  dramatize  fear  among  blacks  in  Mississippi 
and  encourage  them  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote.  On  Mon- 
day, June  6,  Meridith  was  shot  in  the  back  by  a white  man 
with  a shotgun.  Taken  to  the  hospital,  major  civil  rights 
leaders  pledged  to  continue  the  march.  During  the  march 
an  ideological  split  occurreu  between  Dr.  King  and  SNCC 
and  CORE.  At  a rally,  Stokely  began  to  shout,  "We  want 
Black  Power,"  and  the  audience  began  chanting  Black 
Power  Soon  across  the  nation  the  Black  Power  movement 
was  born. 

Stokely  Carmichael  became  the  new  black  mass 
spokesman  for  a while.  Resulting  from  his  efforts  in  Loundes 
County.  Alabama  to  build  an  all  black  political  party,  the 
Black  Panther  Party  formed  in  northern  areas. 

1967  was  the  turning  point  for  the  black  liberation  move- 
ment in  America.  It  was  the  year  of  mass  rebellions,  two- 
hundred  and  ten  across  the  country.  SNCC  agitated  the 
masses  to  rebel  and  RAM  organized  cells  and  issued  a call 
for  a national  uprising.  Both  SNCC  and  RAM  which 
hadstarted  as  student  organizations  were  now  professional 
revolutionary  groups.  RAM  issued  its  version  of  the  com- 
munist manifesto  called  World  Black  Revolution  and  call- 
ed for  a black  cultural  revolution;  while  SNCC  began 
organizing  black  student  groups  at  southern  black  college 
campuses. 


Continued  in  the  next  issue 
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Playwright  portrays  women’s  struggle 

By  ASHA  MARIA  MEHRLING  . A A1  . , . , 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  Japanese-American,  African,  or  Irish.  Neither  her  American 

The  performance  SISTER!  SISTER!  by  Vinie  Burrows  in  background  nor  her  dark  skin  and  regal  African  beauty  was 

the  second  week  of  March,  kicked  off  a five  day  program  an  obstacle  to  belief  in  those  she  portrayed, 

at  Mount  Holyoke  College  entitled  "Celebration  ot  Women  AHer  her  Performance.  Burrows  addressed  the  audience 

of  Color;  Making  Our  Own  Way  " Burrows,  a native  New  aboul  the  imP°r*ance  of  working  together  as  women.  Par- 

Yorker  and  graduate  of  New  York  University,  started  her  ticularly.  she  said  it  is  important  to  bring  about  and  sustain 

acting  career  as  a child,  when  she  appeared  in  the  Broad-  Peace-  Burrows  said  the  third  Special  Session  on  Nuclear 

way  play.  "THE  WISTERIA  TREES".  Though  she  was  sue-  Disarmament  is  taking  place  May  25  through  June  12.  and 

cessful  as  an  actress  on  and  off  Broadway.  Burrows  said  n °rder  ,0  work  ,or  ,he  conditions  that  will  mean  the  equali- 

she  realized  that  there  was  a dearth  of  work  for  serious  of  women,  we  must  first  have  peace." 

African-American  actresses.  Instead  of  turning  to  another  The  sec°i]d  event  of  "Celebration  of  Women  of  Color" 

career,  or  waiting  for  good  parts  to  appear,  Burrows  said  a’so  s,ressed  political  and  moral  responsibility.  On  Friday, 

she  created  her  own  programs,  which  are  a combination  . ,re  was  a ,east  wi,b  *ood  ori9'nating  in  many  countries, 

of  poetry  and  prose.  including  Africa,  China,  and  Guyana.  The  event,  "Feast  or 

SISTER!  SISTER!  is  a collage  of  works  about  women.  ^amine’!: was  ™re  ,han  iust  an  international  dinner.  Before 

and  through  her  performance,  Burrows  showed  how  univer-  oming,  Geeta  Chowdhry,  a Mount  Holyoke  professor  and 

sal  the  struggle  of  all  women  is.  She  opened  with  a portrait  native  of  India,  spoke  of  the  problems  of  hunger  in  the  world 

of  an  Irish  woman  experiencing  the  pains  and  joys  of  today.  She  said  it  is  very  clear  that  the  problem  was  not 

childbirth,  and  the  doubts  about  her  child’s  future.  Later,  with  a lack  of  food  production,  but  with  the  inequity  of  food 

we  saw  this  same  woman  — denied  quick  service  at  a distribution,  informing  us  that  there  is  enough  grain  alone 

hospital  because  of  her  poverty  — watch  as  her  child  died.  ,hia  worl id  1 io  provide  every  person  with  3,600  calories  a 

Many  of  the  scenes  were  equally  as  painful,  particularly  the  ba^'  Chowdhry  also  said  the  dangers  that  the  enviroment 

vivid  portrayal  of  the  rape  and  humiliation  of  an  once  joyful  caused  by  the  over-farming  of  land  and  the  destruction  of 

thirteen  year  old  girl.  rain  forests  are  connected  with  our  over-consumption  of 

We  were  allowed  to  glimpse  into  the  lives  of  an  old  Ap-  *ood  particularly  fast  foods.  For  instance,  thousands  of 

palachian  "hillbilly",  and  Winnie  Mandela,  in  detention.  Bur-  acJres, of  J31"  iores{  have  been  destroyed  in  order  to  pro- 
rows dealt  with  the  chaos  of  Honduran  border  country  that  a£d  t0  raise  ca,,’e  f°r  beef  for  Burger  King,  said 

was  created  by  the  contras  and  the  US  government,  and  Chowdhry. 

jumped  and  danced  to  a child's  songs,  embraced  "the  Continuing  the  program  on  Saturday,  there  was  a series 

Revolution",  and  change,  and  Truth,  without  rejecting  our  °|  workshops  addressing  the  issues  of  ‘Images  of  Women 

mommas,  and  their  Truth.  She  applauded  Sojourner  Truth,  °!.?°  0r  10  tba  Media  • Women  of  Color  and  Beauty",  and 

who  promised  to  keep  us  informed  througout  our  struggle  Women  of  Color  in  Higher  Education 

for  women  s rights,  of  What  Time  Of  Night  It  Is".  Concluding  the  program,  an  informal  reception  was  held 

The  audience  nodded  in  empathy  as  a Japanese-  0n  Monday  at  the  Betty  Shabazz  Cultural  Center  to  give 

American  told  of  her  constant  battle  of  identity  in  this  the  women  of  color  present  a chance  to  interact,  relax,  and 

American  society,  which  denied  her  the  right  to  be  share  poetry,  prose,  music  and  art. 

American,  and  the  right  to  be  Japanese.  In  "An  Answer  to  This  program  focused  on  similarities  rather  than  dif- 

a Man  s Questions:  What  Can  1 Do  About  Women’s  Libera-  ferences  in  women  of  color,  and  the  importance  of  action 

tion  . , Burrows  provided  advise  to  women  about  dealing  (politically)  rather  than  debate.  This  was  a continuation  of 

Wl  A.me.n'  . A..  A . the  feelings  being  expressed  recently  everywhere  in  the 

At  a time  when  African-American  actresses  are  limted  Valley  — from  the  takeover  of  the  New  Africa  House,  sup- 

to  playing  the  often  negatively  conceived  parts  of  African-  ported  by  people  of  all  colors,  to  the  Black  Student  Con- 

American  women,  Burrows  refusal  to  be  restricted  is  im-  ference  at  Smith  and  the  sit-in  at  Hampshire.  In  one  week, 

press've^  She  took  on.  successfully,  the  full  personality  of  an  evening  was  spent  with  Cicely  Tyson,  women  of  color 

each  of  her  characters,  whether  African-American.  Latina,  were  celebrated  and  Nzinga's  Children  was  contemplated 

Lee:  “Wake  up’’ 

By  KENDRA  MCDANIEL 
SMITH  COLLEGE 

Producer,  writer,  director  Spike  Lee  released  his  second 
feature  film,  "School  Daze",  set  at  Mission  College,  a fic- 
titious Black  school  in  the  South.  The  film  revolves  around 
homecoming  weekend  and  addresses  various  issues  that 
arise  between  the  students.  Although  the  film  is  filled  with 
music,  dance  and  humor,  the  issues  addressed  reflect 
concerns  in  our  own  society  (Black)  and  should  be  taken 
seriously. 

The  issues  presented  in  the  film  include  conflicts  bet- 
ween rural  students  and  city  dwellers,  Greeks  and  non- 
Greeks;  self  versus  image;  progressive  versus  traditional 
and  the  main  focus  being  on  rich  versus  poor.  The  rich 
represent  an  elite  group  of  upper  middle  class  college  co- 
eds, the  "Wannabees"  of  the  Gamma  Rays  sorority  and 
Gamma  Phi  Gamma  fraternity,  while  the  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  dipicted  as  low  income  Blacks.  The  women  of 
the  lower  income  group  are  called  "Jigs",  short  for 
"Jigaboos”,  because  of  their  inclination  to  be  more  tradi- 
tional They  are  primarily  dark-skinned  women  who  have 
kept  the  natural  fixture  of  their  hair.  The  "Wannabees", 
however,  are  mostly  light-  skinned  characters  who  have 
long  hair  and  wear  colored  contact  lenses.  By  bringing  this 
issue  out  into  the  open.  Lee  tries  to  make  us  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  our  society  is  color  based  and  how  that 
contributes  to  the  break  down  of  the  Black  community. 

The  men  in  the  movie  are  also  in  conflict  with  each  other. 
"Julian,"  a member  of  Gamma  Phi  Gamma  fraternity,  is 
one  of  the  more  progressive  characters  who  finds  it 
necessary  to  be  more  in  tune  with  issues  of  white  America 
rather  than  be  involved  with  the  Anti-Apartheid  movement, 
like  "Dap",  a student  committed  to  the  cause  for  freedom 
of  all  Blacks. 

As  a whole,  the  film's  depiction  of  Black  students  on 
a college  campus  represents  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Black  community,  but  on  a smaller  scale.  By  raising  such 
issues  in  this  manner,  people  will  hopefplly  come  to  grips 
with  the  realization  of  who  they  are  and  what  it  really 
means  to  be  Black  in  white  America.  The  issues  Lee  brings 
to  the  surface  are  real.  It  is  up  to  us,  members  of  the  Black 
community,  to  go  that  extra  mile  to  make  a change  and 
focus  our  energies  on  more  constructive  issues  that  will 
•be  less  harmful  to  our  people.  It  is  best  said  at  the  end 
of  the  movie,  "WAKE  UP  1!!". 

. ' ^ l . 
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Reaccountment  of  New  Africa  House  occupation 


BY  CHARLES  SHEFFIELD 
UMass 

Not  many  people  understood  the  take 
over  of  the  New  Africa  House  as  well  as  the 
UMass  Republican  Club.  Their  analysis  and 
subsequent  distortions  proved  that  they  fully 
understood  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  They 
charged  the  left  as  being  the  "racist  left" 
They  paraded  our  Great  Uncle  Tom,  Roy  In- 
nis  in  their  world  acclaimed  "Minute 
Master",  so  called  Minute  Man.  They  charg- 
ed the  African-Americans  and  other  Third 
World  students  as  being  racists.  They  cited 
a dictionary  definition  of  racism  which  includ- 
ed prejudice  but  excluded  power  (revised 
edition,  no  doubt).  They  stated  that  the  take 
over  was  not  justified  and  that  there  are 
other  channels  to  deal  with  the  problems. 
They  questioned  how  a "single"  incident 
could  provoke  such  an  .jr.v/arned  and 
disruptive  action. 

On  February  7,  word  began  to  filter 
around  the  African-American  community 


that  during  the  weekend  two  African  sons 
and  a white  female  companion  were 
assaulted  by  a gang  of  whites.  At  about  the 
same  time  another  story  of  a police  line-up 
of  random  black  students  became  a major 
focus  of  discussion.  Tension,  confusion,  and 
anger  were  in  the  air.  Before  the  facts  could 
be  acquired  vigilante  groups  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  pay  back.  That  following  Tues- 
day, the  parents  of  the  assaulted  students 
were  at  Dickenson  Police  Department, 
where  Dr.  Arthur  Hilson  was  assuring  them 
that  he  was  on  the  case.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  police  had  let  the  attackers 
go  home  without  filing  reports  and  the 
reports  that  the  victims  had  filed,  indicating 
that  they  wished  to  press  charges,  were 
mysteriously  "lost".  Through  further  in- 
vestigation it  was  learned  that  the  same 
police  officers,  the  day  before  rounded  up 
6 or  7 African  sons  because  of  a reported 
verbal  and  sexual  assault.  The  paradox  is 
as  subtle  as  a cross  burning  on  your  lawn. 


It  just  happened  to  be  Sigma  Education 
Week  and  the  gentlemen  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma 
Fraternity,  Inc.  had  previously  arranged  a 
panel  discussion,  on  Thursday  February  11, 
called  "Black  Student  Issues  and  Concerns: 
Speak  out”.  This  panel  had  previously 
scheduled  Dr.  Hilson,  director  of  Public 
Safety,  as  one  of  its  guests.  That  night  more 
than  100  people  came  to  hear  the  "facts" 
about  the  "rumors"  they  had  heard.  The 
panel  was  video  recorded  and  the  "rum- 
mors"  were  confirmed  through  rapid  fire 
questioning  and  debate.  The  crowd,  85  per- 
cent Third  world,  was  greatly  displeased 
about  the  skirting  of  certain  isssues.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  University  can  not 
guarantee  our  safety..  Near  the  end  of  the 
forum  someone  yelled  out.  "this  forum  is 
bullshit.  Anyone  that  is  serious  and  wants  , 
to  deal  with  this  the  right  way  meet  in  ! 
Machmar.  Third  World  Students  Only."  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  forum  stormed  out, 
including  many  of  the  panelist. 

Later  that  night,  the  students  reconven- 
ed at  New  Africa  House.  It  was  decided  to 
meet  at  Chancellor  Joseph  Duffey’s  office 
at  7:30  the  following  morning  to  demand  that 
some  action  be  taken  to  insure  our  safety 
and  to  address  the  conduct  of  the  2 officers. 
This  was  step  one. 

Friday,  February  12,  about  45  students 
came  out  in  the  blizzard  that  morning  to 
speak  to  the  Chancellor.  They  had  brought! 
a typed  list  of  five  basic  demands,  3 
spokespersons,  2 video  cameras  and 
supreme  discipline.  They  piled  into  Duffey’s 
office  at  7:55  am  where  he  made  them  wait 
for  15  minutes.  He  balked  at  the  requests 
that  1)  the  attackers  of  the  3 students  be  im- 
mediately charged  and  removed,  2)  the 
police  officers  be  removed  from  duty  pen- 
ding investigation.  3)  the  wording  in  the 
University  conduct  code  be  changed,  4)  the 
seige  on  New  Africa  House  be  ended,  and 
5)  that  Duffey  issue  a statement  to  the 
University  about  the  acts  of  violence. 

The  students  stormed  out  of  Whitmore 
with  Duffey's  grinning  face  in  mind,  and  met 
at  the  New  Africa  House  feeling  disgusted. 

It  was  quickly  decided  to  take  over  the 
building  to  use  it  as  a base  to  plan  more 
radical  action.  This  was  a calculated  deci- 
sion that  took  full  advantage  of  the  weekend. 

The  protesters  used  their  fullest  organiza- 
tional skills  from  the  very  outset.  The  main 
chamber  meetings  were  run  using 
parliamentary  rules  with  video  documenta- 
tion. Eight  standing  committees  were  form- 
ed: 1)  a coordinating  committee,  responsi- 


ble for  overseeing  the  progress  of  every 
committee,  proposing  agendas,  and  chair- 
ing the  meetings;  2)  a security  committee, 
which  set  up  rules  of  conduct,  checked  bags 
for  alcohol  and  other  contrabands,  and 
monitored  all  entrances  24  hours  a day;  3) 
a necessities  committee  that  made  certain 
that  everyone  ate,  and  had  a place  to  sleep; 
4)  a finance  committee,  responsible  for 
generating  capital  necessary  for  the  function 
of  the  occupation;  5)  an  advertising  commit- 
tee that  put  the  news  of  our  efforts  into  flyer 
and  newsletter  forms;  6)  a media  commit- 
tee with  the  only  designated  spokespersons, 
gave  interviews  every  hour  on  the  hour,  7)a 
demands  committee,  which  crystalized  and 
revised  the  demands  that  were  solicited  from 
the  main  chamber;  and  8)  an  outreach  com- 
mmittee  that  kept  in  constant  contact  with 
faculty,  staff  and  students,  and  progressive 
organizations. 

It  was  decided  that  only  Third  World 
students  should  enter  the  house.  It  was  felt 
the  Third  World  students  needed  to  come 
up  with  an  agenda,  decide  what  they 
wanted,  where  they  wanted  to  go  first.  After 
Third  World  students  devised  a plan,  white 
students  would  be  invited  to  help  bring  that 
plan  together  fully.  Some  white  students  who 
challenged  this  policy  and  could  not  accept 
Third  World  leadership  claimed  they  wanted 
to  help  and  they  wanted  to  vote.  There  is  an 
estimated  23  to  1 ratio  of  white  to  Third 
World  students  on  this  campus.  Whites 
would  only  dilute  the  wishes  of  the  oppress- 
ed communities  by  infiltrating  our  ranks  at 
a time  when  we  were  not  completely 
organized. 

How  dare  any  white  student  tell  a Third 
World  student  in  a crisis  that  they  want  to 
set  someone  else’s  agenda.  The  truly  sup- 
portive whites  played  a crucial  supportive 
role  in  the  occupation  without  ever  coming 
inside.  Supportive  whites  sent  food, 
blankets,  letters  of  support  and  made  the 
Third  World  students  feel  solidarity  and  love. 
More  than  100  stuents  came  in  the  rain  to 
the  steps  of  NAH  to  hold  a candle-light  vigil 
in  support.  White  students  held  a rally  in 
front  of  NAH  that  Monday,  where  Michael 
Colbrener,  a white  student,  quoted  Malcolm 
X saying,  "whites  have  to  find  a role  in  the 
struggle...  a terrific  problem  in  the  black 
community  is  that  whites  always  out  join 
negro  organizations  thereby  thwarting  their 
original  aims." 

Inside  the  fortress,  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mittees and  the  committee  memebers  were 
continued  on  page  4 


The  New  Africa  House  sign  has  been  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  building  since 
it’s  original  takeover  by  Third  World  students  in  1969. 
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UMass  racism  affects 


By  ANAFRANCISCA  SHEPP-CARDOZA 
UMass 

Since  the  recent  violent  expression  ot 
racism  and  prejudice  against  an  interracial 
couple  in  the  Sylvan  residential  area,  inter- 
racial dating,  particularly  that  between 
Blacks  and  whites,  has  been  a hot  topic  ol 
discussion  on  the  UMass  campus. 

There  is  controversy  revolving  around  the 
issue  of  interracial  couples,  because  often 
an  individual's  perspective  on  the  subject  is 
in  accordance  with  a particular  societal  view. 
There  appears  to  be  three  types  of  people 
regarding  interracial  dating:  those  who  sup- 
port it  and  are  simultaneously  involved  in  an 
interracial  relationship;  those  who,  although 
not  a partner  in  an  interracial  relationship, 
are  open  to  engaging  in  such  a relationship; 
and  those  who  either  do  not  encourage,  ac- 
tively discourage,  or  are  vehemently  against 
interracial  relationships  altogether. 

Aside  from  what  society  might  dictate 
regarding  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of  dating,  it 
is  what  individuals  feel  and  do  that  will 
ultimately  demonstrate  the  direction  of  the 
UMass  sentiment  concerning 
mixed-couples. 

What  is  it  that  individuals  feel  concerning 
the  subject?  What  is  it  like  to  interracially 
date  on  the  UMass  campus  in  1 988?  JoElla 
Costello  and  Alex  Welsch  are  one  of  many 
interracial  couples  at  the  UMass  campus. 
Costello,  African-American/Native 
American,  undergraduate  political  activist 
claims  it  is  she,  not  Welsch,  who  feels  a bit 
self-conscious,  guilty,  and  uncomfortable 
about  being  public  with  their  relationship. 

"It's  the  reaction  of  society,"  she  said, 
"that  elicits  these  self-conscious  responses 
in  me;  as  if  interracial  couples  shouldn’t  be 
together."  Costello  said  although  she  and 
Welsch  are  happy  together,  "in  certain  small 
ways  he  doesn’t  understand  that  you  can’t 
generalize  about  race.” 

Costello  said  she  and  Welsch  are  not  at- 
tracted to  each  other  out  of  curiosity  or  for 
any  reason  other  than  interpersonal  and 


mutual  love.  She  said  she  feels  Welsch  is 
not  replaceable,  for  her,  by  any  white  man 
simply  because  he  is  white,  just  as  for  him, 
she  is  not  replaceable  by  any  Black  woman 
simply  because  she  is  Black. 

"Our  relationship  is  not  about  color.  It’s 
not  about  status  or  show.  Alex  and  I have 
the  same  politics.  We're  just  two  people  lov- 
ing each  other.  In  any  other  country,  apart 
from  the  United  States  or  South  Africa,  it 
wouldn’t  be  such  a big  deal." 

In  response  to  the  attack  at  Sylvan. 
Welsch  said  he  still  feels  comfortable  in 
public  with  Costello,  adding  that,  "as  a white 
man  in  an  interracial  relationship  I may  be 
less  likely  to  be  attacked  than  a Black  man 
in  an  interracial  relationship."  Even  so,  he 
described  encountering  glaring  supremist 
attitudes  less  from  society  at  large,  than  from 
his  parents. 

"Now  I recognize  that  racism  is  a part  of 
society;  It's  in  our  attitudes  and  outlooks  on 
life.  I think  about  racism  much  more  than  I 
used  to."  He  said,  like  Costello,  he  believes 
that  socialism  will  defeat  racism,  yet  finds 
the  Black  separatist  movement  to  be 
necessary. 

He  referred  to  the  New  Africa  House  oc- 
cupation as  a "good  move,’  adding,  " Black 
people  have  to  set  their  own  agenda.  I 
wouldn't  want  Tony  Rudy  (a  conservative 
Republican)  walking  into  my  meeting.  The 
latest  ’Minuteman,’  labeling  leftists  as  racist, 
was  ridiculous.  It’s  obvious  people  don't 
know  enough  about  racism." 

Like  Costello  and  Welsch,  Roger  Morey, 
a white,  junior,  microbiology  major  is  involv- 
ed in  an  interracial  relationship  with  a Black 
woman  who  was  unable  to  be  contacted  for 
an  interview. 

Morey,  raised  a Mormon  in  Utah,  said  he 
was  brought  up  to  believe  that,  "Cain,  who 
was  cursed  by  God  and  made  to  walk  the 
earth,  is  the  father  of  all  Blacks.”  He  added 
that  it  wasn't  until  1978  that  Blacks  were 
allowed  into  the  Mormon  church  and  women 
still  have  no  rights.  Morey  said  he,  like  many 


m continued  from  page  1 
I "(Minority)  support  programs  have  not 
| grown  with  admissions  increases,  and  finan- 
cial aid  has  not  kept  up  with  tuition  costs," 
: said  McCants. 

The  retention  rate  of  minority  students  for 
, a five  year  period  is  36  percent,  while  the 
: rate  for  the  entire  university  is  56  percent, 
according  to  McCants  The  minority  reten- 
tion is  affected  by  financial  aid,  military 
recruitment,  and  over-loaded  support  pro- 
grams, such  as  CCEBMS,  she  said. 

Of  the  eight  undergraduate  admissions 
• recruiters,  there  are  two  Hispanics,  one 

(Native  American,  one  Black,  and  one  Black 
as  coordinator  of  the  Challenge  Program. 

McCants  said  the  demand  by  the  Third 
I World  students  to  increase  the  number  of 
| full-time  minority  recruiters  to  five  is  impor- 
tant to  the  present  minority  recruiters. 

"The  increase  in  recruiters  is  a particular 
struggle  for  us  in  admissions,"  she  said. 
Currently,  most  of  the  recruiters  are  not 
, full-time. 


Hiring  five  full-time  recruiters  may  be  a dif- 
ficult task,  explained  McCants.  "This  is  a 
blazing  issue  across  the  nation.  There  are 
many  minority  recruiters  that  want  to  do 
solely  minority  recruitment  and  others  do  not 
want  to  be  trapped  in  just  recruitment." 

Many  minority  recruiters  worry  about  up- 
ward mobility,  especially  if  they  deal  primari- 
ly with  minority  concerns,  she  said. 

McCants  praised  the  students  involved 
with  the  racial  protests  at  UMass. 

"Students  coming  together  and  making 
demands  and  being  actively  involved  is 
something  that  I have  not  seen  in  a few 
years,"  she  said. 

McCants  first  came  to  the  University  in 
1975  as  a transfer  student.  She  later 
became  Residential  Director  for  a house  in 
Amherst  called  "A  Better  Chance",  which 
provided  guidance,  housing,  and  books  for 
a small  number  of  lower-income  high  school 
students.  This  occupation  led  to  McCants 
admissions  position. 


U continued  trom  page  3 
"down  for  the  cause”  and  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion. Women  and  men  were  standing  for- 
- thright,  sacrificing  for  what  they  felt  was  im- 
portant to  them  and  their  people.  They  did 
not  rise  just  to  "racial  incidents",  but  to  the 
endless  torture  and  denial  of  this  society. 
The  incidents  were  merely  straws  that  broke 
our  backs.  The  protesters  did  not  refuse  the 
help  of  the  "left".  They  welcomed  all  help. 
They  did  not  eject  sister  JoElla  Costello 
because  she  is  affiliated  with  the  Young 
Communist  League  JoElla  is  an 
African/Native  — American  sister  who  was 
struggling  for  the  cause.  She  is  given  equal 
respect  and  100  percent  voting  priviledges, 
rights  to  lead,  rights  to  participate  in  our 
community  affairs.  The  day  when  African  — 
Americans  adhere  to  "Minute  Master" 
rhetoric  is  long  gone.  Our  great  Uncle  Rou 
Innis  was  the  only  Black  man  to  come  out 
and  support  "Black  burning"  Bernard  Geotz 
as  a hero.  We  know  from  whence  his  check 


comes.  Great  Uncle  Roy  Innis  leads  no  one 
in  the  '80‘s. 

The  New  Africa  House  campaign  was  a 
mass  movement.  More  than  300  people 
came  through  its  halls  during  every  day  of 
the  occupation.  The  mobolization  of  so  many 
students  around  such  a "radical”  action  is 
historic.  "Minute  Master”  knows  this,  but  is 
unable  to  uderstand  it  They  thought  the 
"negroes”  had  been  made  mellow.  They  are 
saying  to  themselves,  "we  cut  all  of  their 
organizations'  funding,  cheated  Warren  and , 
Friedman  out  of  office,  kept  news  of  Black 
activities  from  reaching  them,  filibustered 
their  motions  in  the  Senate,  and  are  trying 
to  cut  Black  Affairs  from  the  Collegian.  How 
did  they  get  such  power  to  fight  back  so  ex- 
plosively. after  being  so  silent?" 

We  will  see  Africans  all  over  the  Diaspora 
exploding  soon.  As  Malcolm  X said,  "The 
Black  Revolution  is  sweepina  the  world 
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interracial  relationships 


white  southerners,  has  Black  ancestry,  and 
added,  "I  was  born  and  raised  a racist.  But 
just  because  my  lover's  Black  doesn’t  mean 
I'm  not  a racist.  In  other  words,  just  because 
you  sleep  with  a woman  doesn't  mean 
you're  a feminist.  I'm  bi-sexual  too.  I'm  still 
homophobic.  But,  then  again,  most  of  my 
gay  friends  are  homophobic." 

Recognizing  racism  from  others  in 
response  to  his  interracial  relationship, 
Morey  said,  "We've  been  subiected  to  har- 
rassment  from  both  Blacks  and  whites,”  ad- 
ding, "I’m  much  more  offended  by  the 
racism  of  someone  of  a middle-class 
educated  background  than  from  someone 
of  a lower-class  background." 

Naomi  Davis  has  been  in  an  interacial 
relationship  and  said  she  would  consider  it 
again.  Davis,  a white,  senior,  communica- 
tions major  said  that  when  she  was  dating 
a Black  man  she  was  naive.  "I  didn't  an- 
ticipate negative  reactions  from  people  in 
public,  but  he  taught  me  to.  He  would  be 
distressed  if  we  kissed  in  public.  I learned 
we  had  to  be  careful  about  it.  And  it  wasn't 
because  he  didn’t  want  anyone  else  to  know 
we  were  going  out.  All  our  friends  knew  It 
was  physical  attacks  from  strangers  we  had 
to  worry  about." 

Davis  said  she  is  open  to  dating  a Black 
person,  but  at  this  time  can  not  envision  in- 
terracially marrying.  She  said,  "It's  really 
hard  for  everyone  involved.  But,  it’s  difficult 
to  envision  marrying  anyone  now,  really." 

Davis  said  she  identifies  sexism  as  a 
contributing  cause  of  some  individuals’  con- 
demnation of  interracial  relationships 
Because  many  men  think  they  own  the 
women  of  their  race,  they  "have  a patroniz- 
ing attitude  towards  'their'  women  and  when 
this  feeling  is  coupled  with  racism,  (for  in- 
stance when  confronted  with  an  interracial 
relationship)  they  think  their  preeminince’ 
and  'ownership'  is  being  challenged." 

In  accordance  with  Davis,  Sarah 
Becker,  a political  activist,  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  believe  in  marriage.  Becker  said  she 


can  envision  having  a lifelong  relationship 
with  a Black  man.  "Marriage  is  a symbol  of 
ownership,  it's  oppressive.  It's  a crock 
because  one  person  cannot  be  the  be-all 
and  end-all  for  any  other  person." 

Becker  said  because  most  of  the  Blacks 
she  knows  have  "allegiances  to  their  own 
race"  she  would  not  want  to  "disrupt"  that. 
She  said  she  cultivates  egalitarian  relation- 
ships only,  and  that  "particularly  in  inter- 
racial relationships,  power  struggles  are 
heightened  more  than  usual  because  racial 
differences  are  combined  with  gender  dif- 
ferences." 

Greg  Ormsby,  a white  senior  an- 
thropology and  art  major  said  he  not  only 
has  dated  Black  women  in  the  past,  but  if 
so  inclined  would  engage  in  an  interracial 
relationship  in  the  future.  He,  like  Davis  and 
Becker,  said  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
“validity  of  the  institution  of  marriage,"  but 
if  he  did,  would  "of  course"  be  open  to  mar- 
rying a Black  woman.  Ormsby,  said  he 
recognizes  racist  tendencies  in  himself, 
citing  such  problems  as  generalizing  about 
Blacks  along  lines  that  are  often 
stereotypical  and  not  knowing  enough  about 
racism.  Ormsby  said,  "It's  important  to  be 
aware  of  racism  and  to  change  it."  This  can 
be  done  through  education  and  helping  one 
another,  he  said. 

Kim  Holder,  graduate  student  and  Black 
activist,  said  he  does  not  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  interracial  relationships,  because 
he  feels  "not  only  is  there  no  mechanism  for 
Blacks  and  whites  to  have  a successful 
union,  but  the  forces  of  racism  are  beyond 
individual  feelings." 

Apart  from  the  social  deprecation  of  inter- 
racial unions,  Holder  said  Blacks  not  only 
should  have  relationships  with  one  another, 
but  "Blacks  must  unify  and  see  the  beauty 
in  one  another  and  reject  the  Euro-centric 
ideals  of  physical  beauty  and  well-being.” 
Holder  said,  however,  that  there  should  not 
be  any  restrictions  against  those  who  want 
to  interracially  "come  together." 
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